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Dkpaktmejtt OF T iiK Intkuioh, 

B.ukkau ok 1m)U< ation, 
^V{{tihhuJton^ 0 cfoh cr 21^ / 9 

I 1 am subiuittirif^ lierewith for publication as a l)ullctln of the 

Bureau of Kducatioii the manuscript of tlic* report of a survey of 
tile educational system of the State of South Dakota, made niuleriny 
direction at the request <tf the South Dakota Kducational Survey 
Don I mission created l>y the legislature of the State, as set forth in the 
body (jf this rc])ort. I'he suriey iiududes (he State anil local edura- 
ti<mal organization and adininistiation in South Dakota; the ele- 
UHMilai'V and secondary schools of the Stay* and tin* [)reparat i('n of 
teaeliers for these schools: and the higher ediiciitlonal institutions 
of tin* State, including the University of South Dakota, the State 
Uollegc of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, the State School of Mines, 
thed’oiir State normal schools, and such accredited private colleges 
and srhools for sjx^eial elasst's as it was foimjljfc^ssarv to Include to 
make, this u comprehensive study'^of the entire educational system of 
. the Stale. 

The survey was made by Dr. 11. AV. Koght, s'pecialist in rural school - 
practice*, who had .charge of the field work a'lul the preparation of 
the manuscript; Dr. Samirel P. Caiien, specialist in higher education ; 
Mrs; llenriettif^V. Calvin, specialist in home economics ; Dr. Ch^ster 
D. Jarvis, specialist in agrienltui’al oducjition ; Miss Kdith A. Lathrop, 
assistant in rur-al education; Di^. 11. B. Wilson, superintendent 'of 
seliools, Toiieka, Kans,; Dr. AVilliaiu F.*Kussell, dean of the school- of 
I'^ication, Uhuversity of Iowa ; and Dr., Alexander J. Tnglis, professor 
of secondary education, Harvard University. The report and con- 
" elusions of tho'coTnmittoe were a]')]>roved by me and were transmitted 
to the South Dakota Ivlncational Survey Commission June 10, 1018. 

Aceompunying this report is a brief re])ort by the South Dakota 
Survey Commission to^the Governor of the State, n])proving and 
accepting i;i full the conclusions of the survey committee. 

Pospeetfully submitted. ' • , ^ 

P. P. Claxton, 

^ ■ ' C (ymmhuoner, 

1‘he Secretahv of the IxTEiyoR, ' 







ilEI’ORT AM) recommendations OF THE SOUTH 
DAKOTA EDI CATION A L S UK VK Y COM M ISSION. 

\ ^ 

In ilu‘.->o days when onicieiuy i^^ doinaiKU'il of every person and oi;- 
ion, the more pmgre^ive States have bcgnrf to ascertain 
.whetlicr all is heing done to make iko ir iis i*flVctivo iiiitl etli- 

ririii. as possiMo. as tlio l>ost moans of mooring, tin* rri>ls of roronstnio- 
jion that is cortain to ooine to tlie avera^^i* Anumiraii Slate at the rloso 
of t lit' world war. 

1 liO. l.eirislat uro uf South Ihikota. hein^ desirous of (1^e]>inp the 
J Stale. In the van^niard ed neat ion ally and hdievin.i: that the '^tren»rlh 
and woidaiess of liie present edm^atronal sy stent wan l)est he di^fcised 
hy careful survey of tlje ediieaiional departinenN and institutions of 
tile Stale, in its lii'teonlli le^dslal i vc so.-*^ion. ItMT, ])assod l.lic follow- 

II ;ict : ' . ; 

IS. jit. laiii eimptor Ii>i7 Scs«ii.n laiwu. 


A \‘ A("l* l'i<ivh!inv; r<*v a Slalc snrvi*v anU aupropritiHn;^ money 

thercUn’. 


/i'c it rii<;rtrt{ hu //,c f.tfji.^lntni'i tif (hr Stotr nf svo///: Pokofa: 

.Si.t I iciN I. TIm* ki'^vcriinr Vnall ai'imint a rfnnniis.-iM»u meni!u*rs, ail of 

wliiiin sitall serve wiilmvit comfUMisation.- tn make a survey of ilu- pubUe etluea- 


tii'nal sysii'iiOof Souili Dakota, im;luilin;r all sdionis and wideatimml insliudivuis 
MipIMicied by iiultlir fumts, to ileleruiintr the ellicienrv of Uie smuo, 'ainl to report 
i.s liiulinKs w’iib recoiuniemlat ions for iiicnaiscil clliiaenry mid eioiiomy \o tin* 
trovornor on or lx* fore .Tuly 1, 1018, 

Si,( Mti\ 12. 'Phe said eouiini.ssioii stiall empUty an o\pi‘rt or expert nondnuted 
liy and to \v*ork under tlie dli-wTlou of the Unltixl Statep Bureau of KOueiUioOj 
\^ !)o >Iui!l,not Ite reSdents of tlie State of South r>akotii. to make such survey » 
and shall .siu>pI.C siieti nssistanfs hnd euuijunent ns slmll l>e nwessjlry.- The sntd 
coimuission shall, after consult iub" with the Didtei! State.s Bureau of Education, 


li\ the tatinpeiisui ion of sucli e.\i»ert or experts and nsslstaius. ■ • / 

Skction :k Tlie said commlsston and its einployei’s stmtl.hnve free access to 
all public records. All public school nnd eiluouional institutions, teachers, In- 
structors, faculties, oHicers^ and employi'^'s siudl furnish all Inforpmllon ami 
assistance lu tholr power to and iu iimkim: rucIi .survey. The nienii|or.s of saUl 
coiiuulsslou, experts or ussl.stauts, shall have the prodm*tlpn otl^ papers &ml 
records ami are hereby einiiowcnsHo administer oaths. In ease any ]>er.son sum- 
mmual by any metuber of such commission, e.tj^ertK. or assist ant? ‘aftal I, fall c|^ 
rt>fuW» to obey such procesa or to beatify before such conynlaslon, exerts, 
asstsiuuu, the snld qommlsstou. ex{KM*is, or u^sIstaCits may hpply-to the cln!uti 
, eourtK of Oils Stfity to comi>or olHMllouce nn<j^estlnU)ny,A and the circuit courts 
!ti|^yheroby emi*<vu‘ereil to enforce oheiBonwA to such ’ 1 A 

V ’ Sk^(^ ^. ’Tphe ?iald comndssfb^^ shall, In; add ffioiy to other ‘.york spectfl^ 






" VIII THE pDDCATipXAL SYSTEM OE SOUTH DAKOTA * ^ 

" ' f 

In the State, ,t^eir quaIJfici|tlon.s aiul to the feasibility and advls,abillty of con- ' 

aolldatiuK any of the existlii!j State lalticutiunal institutions or d.-partments 

ther<H»f. 

SIkction 5 . There Is hereby appropYtKtetl out of any rnoucy in the treiisury not 1 

^ otherwise appropriated the sum of or so mut'h tiicreof as mjiy be neces- j 

sary. for the piirpttse of defraying- the cAst of sudf survey ns is lierelnbcforo pro- i’l 

TidtHl^lDTludiii^' the [>ersonal travelin- e>:iH?nses of members of sjiid commission I* 

in coniiectitKi therewitii, wiiieh money shall he pait^upon warrants of tlie State j 

auditor issiUKl uik.ii vouchers duly" approved by the State suiKudiitcnUent of 1 

public inMnirtion; ProrhIc(J, That In no shall the total t'xiK'MM- of such ^ 

slirvey exsxvd^ the sum of ^C.r> 00 - ' * 

Skction 0 . ‘All omvr^"t*nev Is hereby declared in exist, and this ad shall he in 
force and effect fyom and after its passa;:e and approval. ' * ^ 


In accorJance with tlii- law. G<jv. Xorheok on September G, 1017 , 
appointed as memliers of the State educatiotial commission .Mr. A. M. 

Anderson, of Sturgis; aMi*. C. K Swanson, of Sisseton; aiul Miss 
Euth L. Sal tin. of Lake Andes, The first meeting of the sm*\ev com- 
mission was held at Pierre^. October G, 1917, at which time jdan.s for 
th6 sur\e\, outlined, by Dr. P. P. C laxton, I nitod*’ Stales Ooiuniis- i 

si oner, of Kducatiun, ^^eIv discussed and adopted. A sc'coinl meeting 
was held at Sioux Falls. November 27, 1017, In this meeting the 
Commissioner of Education was represented by Dr. Harold W, 

J'oglit, specialist in rural school iirhctice in the Bureau of Jvliication, 

who further outliiiod the plans of procedure and presented to the corn- * 

mission the list of educatnmul experts appcfWitcd by the C, 4 )imnis- ' 

sioner of Education for the' survoy. The committee, com- | 

prisi ng fi\ (T Ilui'ettu of I^lucation exports and three additional experts 

from (lifTerent Stato.^nnd educational institutions, were formally i 

accepted by the survey commission. They were: i 

Dr. Harold \V. Ko-ht. sptHiaiist In rural .'^chool practice, in cbar;:e of the 
‘ survey. 'I 

Dr. Samuel P, Capon, specialist in higher eilurathm. , 

Mr.s. Henrietta \Y. Calvin, specialist in liomo ecotioinlcs. j 

Dr. Chester D. .lanls, Hi>od)iiist imugriculturul c^lucation. 

Miss RUth A. LriithVop. asKistnnt ^^urai iNlucnIion. ' 

AaslstcNl l).v the following et*lucationale?l>ei*ts: 


* -Dr. H. li, Wilson, superintendent of schools, Toin^kn, Knqs. 

Dr. William F. UusHtdl.j^in of tlie school of cHlunitlon. Vniverslty of Iowa. 

Dr, Alexund^ J. Inglls. professor of sc<.K)ndary ciUication, Harvard University. 

A ^al* ce^rence was held at Pierre from June 16 to 18. lin . 
addition to the members of the State commission there were present 
the presidents of the States higher educational institutions and the 
^presidents of thefScredited denominational colleges, the State super- 
' intendent of public ifistriictioh, the State historian, and others prdfes- , 
sionany interested in the coilfercncc. The final report of the Com/ 
.^i^oner of?J2duci)tioh >Y<is made at this mating by Dr. Harold -W.. 
®Mht, 6CtheBdreau of Education. \ 

J '-.-r 'H--- ' .1- -.I'; 
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— RKPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS. IX 

After thorough -discussion and cure ft! I coiisiiloration tlic surrey 
commission unanimously accepted all but one of the recommendations 
; made by the survey exj^erts. This one exception was the section re- 

j ft'n ing to the disposal of the school of inines. Upon this section (sub- 

jl stitute recommendation 1, chapter 20) Mr. Swanson and Miss Sabin 

;■ " " voted to accept tlie recommendation made by (he survey experts, and 

1 Mr. Anderson voted no. 

r The State survey coininission urge upon the governor and the six- 

teenth legislative -assembly that the administrative and legislative 
^ plans and rocommemlations laid, down in the body of tliis report be 

enacted into Jaw at the earliest o])port unity or sliaped into admin- 
istndive policy by the State hoard of regents and other boards and 
the State department of public instruction.' 

To the end, finally, that the legislative recommendations may be 
enacted into law, the commission recommends that the following 
amendments to the constitution be adopted at the present sessioiK 

^ 1. Anw'iul a of iirticle 14 of tlie rimst it ut onlarfio tlu? 

;tinl (la ties uf tin; Stntt* buanl tif n*j:eiUs of etlueatlim. 

2. Ouistitiitional iiniomlment i)rovidi«ij tliat the lejiuslalure may 4leteruj!ne 
tlie im*i,h(nl of stMcK'ptm the State suiH'rintemlen^ of public iustruetion iiml county 
suporinf.eiHlcnts of schools, and tixln^r tlieir (lualilW'iitions, cunipeusation, tenure 
g of nilicc, ami i^owors nml duties, anytliiup in the t'onstitutitm to the contrary not- 

withstandin.ir. 


a.* Aiuendmcut to H of 8 of the cons; it ut ion to provitlc that the 

inuTcst ami income of \iio s.eluw)! fund shall t>o apportlonotl t() tlie school lUs- 
trii ts on the basis of a;r;j:iv.cule tlaily nttendanoe of imitlls and tlic numl>er of 
teachers oniployetl. r 

4. Aitiond sections 1, 2. luul 3 of article 14 of the const ituti on h> rellent^ the 
Slate l>oard of cltarltio.s mu! correctitms of tlie control of the State School for 
the Illind. the State Sc^l for the Deaf and the State Training School, and to 
plare tlu'se institutions iTndcr the control of tlie State honnl (tf regents of oduca- 
tinii,‘ an.vtldng in the constitution to the contrary notwithstanding. 


The comm^sion desires to express its appreciation of the generous 
a ml whole-hearted help given the work by the State superintendent 
of ]>iil)lic instruction, the State historian, the heads of educational 
institutions, the county superintendents and teachei*s throngliout the 
State; and to Dr. I*. P. Claxton, United Sti\tes Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, for the painstaking and thoroughgoing survey of education 
made under his direction, and particularly to Dr. Harold W. Foght, 

, who had charge of the field work and the general preparation' of th^ 
r^oport, for his untiring efforts and courtesy. 

Respectfully submitted. » . 


Ruth S ^ 




V. 


AWN, 

C.^E. Swanson, ^ ^ 
A. if. ANbEaisoN. ^ r * 



INTTlODrCTORY. 


>^fe/>s Jemh'nf/ to fh-c mrr< i /. — Tlic pivst'iit •cdiK'jitional s^iirvoy of 
Sunt 1 1 Dakota is tlio diiTct' rosult of a demuiul by the people of the 
^State for a sclioo] system to moot in every; way the mmlern re(]iiiro- 
ments of organized, ofticient industrial life, as it is lived in the great 
/ I’.grieultiiral ('oinmon wealths of llio Tniteil States. There has been 
a deep-si‘:\ti'<l'^il)lie feeling tliat t!io sdiool.- of the State — especially 
the rural scho<^Is— ha ve not kept pa^T with the oconoiuie development 
of thi'^ groat ngrirultural State. The peo]>le of Soutli Dakota seem : 
th'teniti ueil that the young. Stale >hal! not allow* itself to hevomo 
aillieted with the extreme conservatism and ine.rtm*ss that have some- 
■ times sliown theinsolv('S in the oKler sections of the conntn*. 

I hi'' desire !ms found expression in the ]>resent snryev of the odn- 
^ cational system of the State, Tlte State ToaeiuT Assoidation of m 
Suiith Dakota lias repeatedly gone <m rcct>rd in favor educatfonal ^ 
intprovcnieiit. In 101 a the as>oi*iation appointed a committee of 
educators to create sofitinient in favor of a school survey. The work 
\\w\> begun culminated in r!ie survey act of 1017. wliich is given in 
full in the premlin’g report of. the State survey commission. Tho 
proposed survey was stnmgly indor.-ed by the lion. Frank M, Uyrne, 
retiiing* governor, and t!u' lion, Dct.r Xorhcck, pn'sont govenior of ^ 
the State*. It bail also the hearty indorsement of the. Si ale superin- 
tiMulrut of [)UbIic instruction. suiUM'intciKicmts and teadiers of tho 
1 State, and of farmers' (irgani/atioii'^, bu-iinoss men's olnbs.^ 4 tnd ' 

Vv'oinen's ehihs throughout the Sta^\ 

The act contains the followiiig j>rovision.s : 

1. Iho actual work of the sur\ey shall be done by or under (he 
direction of (he I'nited States Jhiroau of FducatioiK 

2. Tho State commission ami the survey experts shall have fix^o 
access to all public records. 

3. The State commission and survey experts slmll have the assist- 

artco of all i)ublic schools and other educational in.stitntions, teach- 
ers, ofllccrs, jlnd employees. * 

It was f wither agreed by the State commission and the Commis- 
sioner of Ediicntion tliat the snrx^ey report/ should l>e published us 
bulletin by the Bureau of Education. 

^ Organuati/m df the field work . — Immediately after its organiza- 
tion at Pierre,, (^tober 6, 191T, the State, survey commission called ^ 
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cation inimcdiatcly took steps lo organize tlie necossary stait. wlucli 
begun its J)reliminnrj’ study in December, 1917, by placing in the 
hands oesupen ising oflicers, public-s<.'l!ool teachers, and ftKiiities of 
tlic higher educational in.stitutions questionnaires and other outlines 
to procure such data us could not be procured from State records or 
in other ways. The actual field work began early in January and 
continued till late in March, 

I^r. H. M . hoght had general charge of the held work and [iropara- 
tion of the manns< ript. He spent 70 days on work in the liedd, study- 
ing iiartieularly State and local school organization, administration, 
and supervision; school statistics; school support; preparation of 
])id(lic-school teachers; and school consolidation and rural hi'di 
schools. He prepared the folhtwing chapiters (^f the report t I. .to 
VIII, inclusive; XI, X\TI tii XIX. inclusive: and XXI. 

Drs. Samuel P. Capbn, Alc.xander J. Inglis, Chester D.'Jai'vis, 
and Mrs. Henrietta W. Cabin made a searching study of all the 
Idgher educational institutions in the State, which it is hoped may 
he. published by the bureau as a sepanfte bulletin. A condensed form 
of this .stud.t- appears as Chapter XX in this re|X)rt. 

Mrs. Henrietta M . Calvin studied home economics as a phase of the 
entire educational s\>tem and prepa real Chapter XIII :ind portioifs 
.of other chapters. 8 he devoted V) days to field .studv. 

Miss Edith A. Lathrop .spent 70. days in the .State devoting the 
time to survey of rural and village schools. .8110 pnuiared Ch-mters 
X; XII, and XIV. ' • 

Dr. II. B. Wilson gave his time to town and city schools, which 
study is embodied in Chapter X\'. 

Hr.'V illain F. Knssell suneyed the high schools of the State and 
made a study of financial maintenance of tl'e normal .schools. In 
this study he had the a.ssistanee of several members of the faculty 
of the school of education, C-nii'ersity of Iowa. The high-school 
study fonns Chapter XVI of the report. 

Dr. Walton John, sjiecialist in charge of land-grant statistics in 
the Biiroaii of Education, prepared Chapter IX, on school siipjwrt, in 
cooperation w ith Dr. Fo^t; he also prepared several .sections of tlie 
report on higher education. 

Acknoxeled<jmcnt.—^hi. bureau^ survey conunittce wishes to ac- 
knowledge its obligation to the members of (he State survey com- 
mission for their many courtesie.s and hearty cooperation through- 
out the study; to the State department of public instruction for 
valuable help in procuring and compiling educational statistics; to 
the State historian for valuable dpeumentnry information ; and to the 
heads of tlt,e State’s high^^ frducutbnal instilUtaons 'pid the private^ 
colleges and the cotiitty ahH city supprintendepts and tl|e teac|iere 
th^Siat,e for Tabja|ih|,&.a4vi<* and <^Mtant cd^ 
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THE EDUCATIOm SYSTEM OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Cliaptor r. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, THE LAND AND PEOPLE. 


(rr)u'r(d topography , — Soutli Diikota Is a mighty domain, measur- 
ing dHO miles from east to west and 248 miles from nortli to south. 
It lias a total area of 77,G15 square miles, of which 7G,8G8 square 
miles are hmd and 747 are water surface. In size.it ranks as four- 
teenth among the States of the Union, 

Excepting tlie lilack Hills region, the State is a great rolling 
pliiin— the eastern portion forming a pailnf the lower })rairie-plains ■ 
'S(iction, the western lying in tlie Great PlaitTs, The land rises gradu- 
ally from an altitude of about 1,000 feet along the casU^rn border to 
4i.a0() feet in the west, culminating with an altitude of 7,242' feet 
(Harney P^) in the great domelike Black Hills. The mean ele- 
vation is nearly 2^200 feet. 

The Missouri Piver divides the State into two sections of alniost 
equal size but greatly divergent in topogi'aphical fcaturt^s. The 
, eastern half has been scoured dtwn by the ancient ice sheet, which 
has left it gently rolling and traversed by two flat river valleys with 
somewhat higher intervening watersheds. la the northeast of this 
, section lies the Coteau de Prairies, a ridge of low moraine hills, 
which form the watershed between South Dakota and Minnesota. 
r This section is dotted with small lakes of glacial origin. Southward 
lies the fertile James River Valley — the remains of the ancient 
‘‘ Dakota Lake,” and tlie Groat Sioux Valley. West of these fertile 
v.alleys lies the Coteau du Missouri, a hill region with a mean cleva- 
* tion of about 1,800 feet. This ridge forms the watershed betw^n 
the Missouri' and the James. The soil of the eastern section is a 
deep alluvial loam overlaid with a rioh vegetable mould. This half 
of the State is therefore particularly well adapted for di verified 
agriculture. 

The land west of the Mis^uri is riigged and broken by stream^ 
erosion.' The 'continental ice sheet left it untouched^ by r^s^n of^ 
^ ^ which this part, of the State has a perfect drainage' 
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contour of platCtiu huidii cue by >tcc*|) nui'row viillcvs. weird towering 
buttes, aiul, iu the extreme southwest, the picturesque Bad Lands, 
or Icrres Mauvaises of the early French voyajeur. The latter are 
still in a state of soil erosion, so that much of.it is devoid of vegeta- 
tion and practically useless. Finally, on the vvostcru l)order, lie the 
Black Hills, a great mountain ujilift 125 miles long and GO miles 
'wide. 

1 he great plains west of the Missouri are best adapted for grazing 
purposes. The soil is composed of a variety .of elays overlaid with 
some allinnal loam, but Jacking in vegetable mouhl. - By reason of 
their higher alt itmle, cei’tain an-as in the wr>h‘rn hall’ of the State 
have an iiisuilicicnt annual rainfall to as-ure the farmer of good 
rro})s. Dr^' fanning is mili/XMi .siiecessfully, ami. wherever praeli- 
cable, irrigfilmn is roso!*ted to. The most notable projeel of this 
kind is on the Belle Toina'lie River in ihe noi’tluM’it spins of ilic 
Black Hill'', where 10OJK){) aen^s have b(‘eu ri‘clainieil liv irrigation. 

Sontli Dakota a continental climate wit^h gr(*al extremes of 
teinporature. In ^umlner ihe temperature pfteti risoh above 
Fahi’onheil. ami in winter occa.‘<i<Kially Tails to mon‘ than 40° 'below 
Zero. But. fori unat.cly. the dryn(*"s <d tlie atino'^pluue mitigates 
tliese extremes and renders tlu‘^ eliinate. on the whole, invigorating 
and pleasant.. 

The. amount of rainfall has been a great detoniiining-ftigtiH* in the 
liie and iK’ciipat ioii" (d‘ lln\pe(»pie. 'I’he averages i*a-infall is rd.iout 20 
inHies, being upwfvrd of 2.s im hes intlie easi<u h third, 17 to 28 iiu'hes 
in eenter, and 12 to 17 inciu^ in the western third, which latter is in- 
8ufiieient to as.siirf* ci*o]')s. The middle .section suffers from occitsional 
drouglits, and neV(T pmdnces sm h abundant crops as are common to 
the c:ist<?rn third of the State. Tlie easFrm half of South Dakota is 
tt natnn*ai agricnltiind region. The plains west of the Missouri are 
a natural grazing ivgion which should he. devoted in' the. nmin to 
stock raising. The Black Hills region offers a variety of occupations, 
such as mining, lumhering, st<K'k raising, fruit growing, and agri- 
ciiitun; under irrigation. 


Eronorn'ic an/f wdvstrinl conrfitwm. — -Of the entire po]iulation, 
78J per cent live in the -oiicn countiy m rural villages of less 
than 1,000 population, and gain thcinlrivelinood directly from the 
land. Only 125.404 persons, or 21.5 per com (1915), jive in places 
of mom than 1.000 population. Fully three- fourths of the. people^ of 
South Dakota may, thcrefo!*e, ho classed as rural population, whoso 
chief occnpafion is agriculture and stock niising.^ Gold apd silver 
mining and lumliering are minor occupations, limited to tKe IHack 
Ssone quarrying is, also a profitable occupation iu limited 
manHfncihtpnng industriee^g^ a p^on 
p^ple m aad ^ti^ 5jj|^ulfte]^ a^eul- 

ni ^ a' ^ 
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Uiiv is.tlw! chief ijidusvtry, about wliich all the other oc-enipatidns 
H'vohe'iLs snhsitlitti’V. 

fable 1 c^)Utaius an enuujevation of jHM-sons over 10 years of age 
(101.)) eiigag(^j in nst*fnl cM'ciipations. Tiie ehi(*f o(x-u pat ions' alone 
ar(* included : 

TAiiia; 1.-— Oce*/;w/io)jy o/ {j(^pulutv)i) . 


ACOKs 



i.mi 1 

[ StationiiTT piirinivr'; 

ew 

An ii-nUnnil latiuMT,' 

. . . 1 . . 


i.Jii ' 

' KaniiOa. 

9> ,. 72il 

>Viie<'r> 



1.277 

rioti5nrivt'6.- ' 


lihu V-.milh'; 



1.027 

('ommmi laborer.'-. . . •. 

1**, ‘m:; 

< 




MtU'hini-ti K 

1 iiyy 

c ii jx'llt'.-t . ... 



l,*;il 

AfiKt'D,-! V 


( It r;' vin* ii / . . , 



‘‘.'I'i 

^feri'lnno . \ 

fi. «4(j 

Cl, 111 r:.’ idi ' 




,\Tinpr.' . \ 

l/.tU) 

( '■>n ;’iori int t; a \'w[pr‘ . . . 



;ii9 

1 Nur.'ic< 1 .... 

7il‘ 

1 '.li; \ tiii-M ... 



:U)2 

1 Otru‘i;iI<.. J 


1 'n‘'-(Tvii.PirK 




I*ahTliT< 

id CO 

Orn:r;::'i ■ 




tOiilu'iv rmnliivc*'-. 

. . . . 'J. O^vl 
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iS:ilt«jaen 

o 

T,' 1:-!i.T-' 



... .'..‘.ii;} ■ 

Ser\‘:uil,v 

. . " 

Me-iuLirsjjthT' 



. . 07" , 

, Sinrk'mpii 

2,'U8 


At tlie to]> of the list numerically .stands hou>ewifrry, with a total 
f'l' 1 1^.1 10 . N(*\t come iaVnuM'^ witfi IHi.cJtn to \\ lutil) gr<*nj> luigiit 

hi* pi'njMM'iy added agib'iHlural laboroiN ajul taTtaiii otlu*rs enimicr- 
aied iiiuK*!- siirulrv nreiipations. Tin* group dcsigTi:it(Ml as sl(K'lcnHMt 
is liiijitod to " rauelimen *' in (lie la rg(*r >ciise* This iminher is smalb 
:i> i' also the groiij) UevutCM] tuinlug. * 

A </ r/f ti.l f tii'al <h t'rfi, j\y)ir of . — file total land jivca in acres is 
of wliioh acres wore in farms in ItUo, as 

against in farms in 1005. The mnnber of farms w‘ns 

in lltlo. and the averagi* siz<* per farm acres, as against 

o:L*i(0 farms ifi 100.>, wit If tlie a\erage si /a* ]>er farm MM acres, 
Not alone i'^ theta* a teiuh*ncy to ivdiuv the size )x*r farm, but the 
acreage of improved farms ha> inceeu->ed fi-om lo.SgT.'JOS in 1!)10 to 
lM.ooiM i 0 acres in- T.U.i. A largi* pru]»ortiuu of tlic farms is still 
o|)crated hy llu*Lr owners, although tiiL", eln^^ miforlnnati'lv has in- 
cix'ased only slightly during (lu* la-^t (i\ e-year j»:*riod, f he tenant 
farmer, on the ‘other hand, is inerensing rapidly, as may i»e ascer- 
tained from Talih‘ -h This is an nn rorltiiiati* cimnnstance wliielt can 
not .b(* remedied until life in tin* opt*n connlry hecomos ^^tabilizcd 
through a new kind of edneat(Hl lemlershi]». < iiiminating in more 
wholesome, complete living in agricnltnral commnnitios than is now 
possible. ^ 

Tabi_I£ %^Ai)ri<'uUHi'ai frv'KCf/r^<. . 



4 - THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Tlie fiiiniei-s <>J the Stiite aiv bi'Coiiiing well-to-do, ^om^ of them 
■wealthy. Many Df the lattor <dass are rcliring to the larger towns 
luid cities, where the ediieationnl facilities and social ojiport unities 
are, greater than in the oj-ien eountiy. The (irodiietion of new wealth 
from tffn land is <|iiite inarl<e<l. Thn^ in 1<)()8 the production in 
grain, hay, fruits, live stock, dairy prcKlucts, wool and hides, etc 
reached a total of $18.-., 4:31.000 ; in‘]017 the value of the production 
from the soil amounted to $4r..".,:3r)0.()OO, or an. average of $4,408 
produced hy each farm during the year, a'verv large average as com- 
paivd with other .Slates. 

Ihc j)rodiieti(in of wealtli is not uniformly distrihuted over the 
iOJ,2i'4 farms. The average foi- tlicea.stern half of the State is far 
ahov.; that of the western half.- AVherc production of ordinary farin' 
crops is attempted in die semi-arid western and northwestern sec- 
tions, 'the net income is often very small. These folk must be kept 
in mind when discu.ssing school education of these regions in later 
chapters. 

A good idea of this unequal distribution of wealth or ability to 
produce new wealth, acre for acre, inay be asceitaiiuHl by studying 
the accoini.anying map issued by the .South Dakota ta.x commission. 
It gives the assessed land valuation by years. 

DiMtrihutwn and racial composition of the According 

to the i^ate census taken May 1, IPl.b South Dakota has a. population 
of 582,T(!.5, a decrease of l,l‘d3 persons from the Federal Census of 
1910. Table 3 shows a substantial growth in population since 1890 
when it totaleil 348.000. ’ 

Vlll I a J tt , 


^ (‘t'H.sii'i year. 

roptjiallon. 

Tor cont of ‘ 
total jHipu- 
latfoQ. 

l-rban. 

Rural, 

Total. 

Urban. 

Rural, 

1890 

40,tMb 
7(i, (ird 
84^702 

320, 045 
3<’4),n:i4 
507, 215 
408,003 

348, COO 
401 , 570 

581, KKS 

582, 765 

8.2 
10.2 
i:i. 1 
14. A 

91. S 

89.8 

80.9 
86.6 




- Hie per cent of population, urban and i-ural, has cirangbd from 8.2 
urban and 91.8 rural in 1890 to 14.5 iirrmn and 85., 5 rural in 1915.‘ 
However, on tlio basis of aggregate increase, urhan centers have 
added o»ly 56,207 during the 25-yoar period, whi|c rural districts 
-have mcreased 234,165. ■ 

• ^ > 

^ ‘ Jtt this jUatemont tUe iwimliitloii of clllcy of 2,000 and over, are coimlcd nsTurliM. 
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T1k‘ !!iigiit (li oj) in population since 1910— 

Is duo to tl»o fji't that tho crnsim of lOirVwvns takou when tho honiostoad 
inovfin<Mii lino tin* tnuis-Misso^iri ro;»ion wa.s at the crest. In a uM’oat measure 
the honiestonders who locntoil at tliat time did not rornnin to till the lumls 
Igit left them after seeiirinpr tltU'- fnan the iiOvernment* 

Tn^cr tlie definitioii of urban aiifl rural used by the Federal 
( etisus Ofiio(‘. A^oiitli Dakota would have only urban centers, t. e., 
plaet's ol more than 2,.>00 popuJiition. IIowe\ er. for the convotdenee 
of the presmit sur\ey (he Slates (>wn ^la>sific;U i<ui has been adopted. 
T his (‘lassVs tis nrha-ti ttll phu^ej^of inore than l.OnO iM)[)nhninn. eveu'v- 
thin^r, else beinir rated as riirjd.^ Tho latter Has-ificat ion ifives tin* 
Slate six cities I’an^dn^r downward in ]ippi.dat ion fi‘oni 2 1. 000 to :>.OQO: 
10 cities from 5.000 to 2.000; and 23 places of less (lu\n 2.000 ami 
e 1.000 popuhu ion, 

luirtol < om f>o}<tff(>n (tf ihn popvlat/on, — ()i\ly jier cent of the. 

people now li\* in Of. in tho Snttc are foreiii’n born, b'oreiifii 
lion has practi< ally coaled. The» immigrants of recent years have 
come in the main from other American States, verv few (‘otliirjg- di- 
rect from ov(M\seas. The percentage of foreign horn to the ‘whole 
population has ileclincd. deeade In dcca«h‘. since 1880, a.s folluws: 
1870, 31.7 per ct'nt ; 18S0. 31 per cent; 1890, 27.G per cent; 1900, 22 
• per cent: 1910, 17.5 per cent: 1015, 15.5 per cent. 

Of the foiadgmhorn popidatinn now in tlte State over 50 per cent 
^have resided in I he United ' States more than 20 years, ttnd over 13 
p(»r cent have resided in South Dakota more tlian 20 years. Finaliv, 
if.ss than 10 per cent <d Soaith Dakota’s I'oreLgui-borii ])Opulatiou havc‘ 
resi<led in the T''ni(cd» States less than 5 years. From this it ap])ears 
that the problem of the foreign bom ;md the. (jiiest ion of (iual H>sito- 
ilation ami Americanization .should not have been of serious tcyi- 
siderution had the commonwealth always been alert, and through 
school education and in other ways*had ha.slened the Arnericanizatitm 
of theSio aliens. 

Fig0re 2 shows graphically tho rno^ origin of tlm people who dwell 
in South Dakota. It is hn.sed on tho third census of South Dakota. 
The classification is based on ethnic or ancestral origin instead of 
political allegiance, as is usually followed in the Federal census. Alt 
are classed as Ainoricnn who “ qome from families so long settled 
that knowicilge of. foreign origin has l>een lost.” It will be. noted that 
the ctlui%gi‘oup marked “ German ” ranks second to the “\\rncricnn 
oidy. This includes many thousand German -Russians, who in the 
Federal census are classed ns “ Kns.sian.” ^ * 

^ Tho assimilation process of the foreign elements in the popidation 
Iras been retarded because the foreign born have gathered largely in 


» Tl^lnl census ot the State pf Soothe 
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bo( dements, some of tJiein extending over several cx>unties. Some ’ ' 

counties, Hutcliinsoii for e.\inii})Ie, are largely |)eoj)leil by Geniiiui ' l 
.'-tnrk. A largo poi'tion of l»!io s('liool popidation attend (iertnan i 

( allu>lie or tiorman liUl lH*r4iif paroehiaJ schools in wliidi (lermaii | 

has 1)0011 used largely as a modiuin of instruction.’ In this county | 
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niimbcMs, more than for other reasons, have those people been 
slow to become Americanized. Scandinavians and Swedish Finns 
comprise a lar^c per cent of (he population.- They ^settled the State 
nt an eiu*ly date and hecanie possessed of tlie best land: from tlio first 
tliey have taken a Icadinfr part in the political and enfnomie life of 
the Sintf. r>y reason of their close kinship to people of An^lo- 
American tn-lgin, in, tradition, liisUa'v, and ideals, they arc ca-ily 
Aniorira nized ami so form no special i^roljlein. 

Ilhfrrtfrij (finl srho(}(, n! twafion, — dlie h'ederal ci'iisus i>f I'.MO 
places the niiinher of illiterates in the State 10 years of a^n*»aiid 
over at ]2.7‘»0. <?r 2.0 jier cent of the total population. However. 
(>nly 0.4 pep cent ^»f the native whit(!s are classed as illiterates, and 
5 ]>cr cent of t he V)rei;:ndiorn whites-, ^fore tlmn, one-half of the 
persons inriudml alxMc.as illiterates were Indians anitherefore were 
wards of the National ( Joveninient. The v should mob have been 
incliuled. llu" Stati% census of 1015, on (he oth<*r hand, ^ives the 
total number <if white illiterates, nat,i\*e and foi*elirn born, at 3. PM. 
or* 0.72 piM'ceiit of ihi‘ whole po[niIation. 'J*Iiis ]>luccs South. Dakota 
close to (lieHi'-t raul< in low percent t)f illitiU'acy. 

'WhatiMtr of illiteracy there is seems liniilcd to a few of the older 
settlers of fondirn ori.irin and to some youth that <^re\v up in com- 
I>arativ(‘ povtu'ty iu tin; tlaVs of early seiileinent. In some sections 
a condition of near illiteracy pi*o\*;iil>, due to the seattercal hoine- 
steadinnr wcitt of tho ^IisM>uri Ihvcr, with long di>l:inoe -to* nearest 
.^rhool, bad roads ami sc'vero wintcM’s. C*o(ftdi(ions like these are 
fotiml in all pioneer conummities. They nuist be met and remedieii 
tliroiigh the organi/.atioi\ orf a new type of school education, (piitc 
dilferent from (he system tlnd- now prevails. 

A stiuly of tlie whole poptdation abo\e 18 years of 'age — i, e., 
3ir).l-21 people — iliscloses' the fact tlyit 2!tr>.()52 persons have had at 
least an elenumtarv school e<lucation: 27.345 lune !>tt(‘nded liigh 
school ; have attomkHi or have gniduateil from normal >scliool; 

7,371 have luid .son;ic college education ; tyid .5,000 arc college and uni* 
versify gnuluate,s.^ ei ^ ' 


of'all cla 
an nve.ra 
On the 



MivJth of s o of h^)al'ofg : II ow u^Jl if utilized for cduraiioiuil 
/^i/r/>fAvt?^.--§outh|Mikata is a State of thrifty, well-to-do middle 
cla.ss peojj e; it ht^ew poor people and few of grwu means. AVealth 
is cquitaliy djstrihuto<l. For a coniparati\ ely young comnqoh wealth 
thoStato/nakes ap e.xcellent showing. . In 1915 the assessed valuation 
iKis of property reached the great sniij of $1,271,573,249, or 
li'. of $2,182.01 for each man, woman, and child in the State, 
hisis. of estimated actual valuation it '<^vould amount "to 


* 8e6 -Tblra Uenituu. of'Sbutb Dakota,* p, 48. ^ 
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$4,380.48 per capita. On 'a fair estiinato^asis this wonUl amount to 
$4.i>7('.89 per capita, an increase of $384 . per capita in two years. 
The bank deposits in (ho State increased from !rl4. 78*2.083.71 in 
loot) and $8u788,0()7.78 in 1910 to $179,822,797.37 in 1917. There is 
no better evidence of prosperity than this. In 1017, furthonnore, 
(he ^ross ])rodnetlon from all Sovitli Dakota fanns amounted to 
$‘b)7.33O.000, or al<>ut $4,333 of gross wealth j) rod need for each 
fiuin In the State. 

1 he total I’esftnriH's available foi* the cdueation of each chikl in 
the State, 3 to 18 years of age, is (1917) $11^821. This iiverago 
amount is exceeded by six St a tVs in the Union oidy. Hilt the vSt ale's 
actual iin e.'-tnuMit in pulillc school ednoation is not so satisfactory, 
.\s ap[amrs In d able 4. Dakota rUidvs as thii’teenth among (ho 

Xoi’lh ( enU’ai and Western States in actual school oxpenilitnrc on 

J ¥ 

( /a/ 
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a per yapita Trn^is of the Uttal po]Mdan<.n. and (Table 3) as nine- 
t(‘enlh. on a school population ha>is. 4'liis calculation is based on 
t h(* 23 Nori II ( 'ent ral and Whs.lm’n States only. The State thus 
ranks in the Io\ver Ii.df of the ll^t. From this it may be eoneliided 
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that the State has not in the past utilized its great resources for edn- 
eationaFinvestincnt ns- fully as ^nosi of the StatOvS of.dh|i Jliddle* ' 
^ West and West. 1t is "fair to assume, (inally, that the iX<*li yoifng 
Stale will bo willing to invesi: much more in , school education in 
years to coine, prQViiknl.it can he shown that the investment is 
in the right type of education, j . ' . . : 



Chapter II. 

FukoAMENTAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE STATE. 


IJio facl>? brought out bnrfly in the foregoing pitgos iiuli- 

ente in a general way the educational needs of South DaJ<ota. '1*1 lo - 
State is prini;irily agi*ieultnral. The soil is tlu* hwindat hm aiul main- 
stay of its wealth.. The thn‘C-fonrtiis of the ])opuiat ion li\ jiiir on tlie 
land are, in the hist analysis, the chief wealth makers of'the ( oni- 
nionwealth. Their capacity for loadersliip, their ability to pnhlnee 
siaentifically from the land, and their native desire lor wliolesiano, 
liappy li\*ing ou the lanil will be detonnined cliieMyy^ tlu‘ kind of 
school education provided by a thoughtful Goveniment. 

The population is largely native born, tliougb a nu'ijority come of 
fon'ign ancestry. They are a heterogeneons ])eoplo. who have, in ;ul- 
^ition to their native American {rails and traditions, a great inherit- 
ance from foreign shores. With fair appreciation and' utilization, 
these (louble gifts may be ■experte<l to produce a Coninioinvoallh of 
loftiest ideals and sm-a’ssfni in luateriftl ways. Asa wliohi the [hh)- 
,ple are upstanding and forwaial-hH>king. with a fair margin of 
wealth. I^o vertv is practicall y md vtiow n. Mo.st of the fanners own 
the land they till: tenujirTiinhirTg is iioj yet, at least, mneh o{ a 
menaiT. l)eni(»cratic ideals prevail; ability and thrift ai*c the cri- 
teria by which incids worth is mo^isnred. Such' a l>eople oilers the 
be^t opportunity for a universal education of high standards, cul- 
tural, scientiiie. i)nu*tic:il. This calls for an elficiont system of 
niodorn s<*hool eiUlcation. The higliost cultural hwol must be main- 
tained, for witlmnt appivcintiap for the noble and beau»«ifiil in life 
and withgtit ability to think and act for oneself, ival deiiuHTacy is 
impossible. Similarly, the life and occupations of the people must 
be made to reik^ct modern .science and busino.ss officicncY, if thov are 
to have a happy, whdKwnie existence in 'the open country, in towi>. 
and in city, , ' 

r^6t€TW'iiiiv^ foctoi*M 'iti vduc(ftio‘fufJ- — An officiont 

whool ,<h"stem, whether in South Dakota or elsowhorB, should bo V 
planned to enable the* people tiyget the grcate.st good out of life for 
thom^lvcs and their fellow men. Does the tyi>e of education prb- 
, yidod keep the pcopfe iii the enjoyinent of good health ^nd sanifaiy 
Do the ^ools te^ the children and their parents 














^ fundamental, educational needs of the state. 11 i 

I 

social gi’oup — the oommunity and State? Do they ])iTparo people | 
to cam a gootl living on the land tuid in the industrial centers? Do j 
the schools instruct people in stich a way that they will dedicate .! 
their wealth and leis\ire to ethical and esUietical pursuits, to improve 
tliem*<d\ es and help iij)l)uild the coinniunity and the race? 

, This conception of modeiTi eduevation is inoixj comprehensive than* 

> the old. . The whole farm place with all its many intciTSts becomes an 
inipoilajit^pait of it. The city's industrial activities are utilized. 

T1 le hu>iiuvss man, the l)ank pi'e'sident, the shop foreman, the practi- 
cal scientist, the expeit acc(>untant. and the honse.wife are all con- 
cerned in tills modern e<lucation: they are i 4 X*ordiHgly consulted to 
heJ[) make tlie sc1ich) 1 a \ ital fact<U' in iwcryday life. 

A(jrk'\iltnral ///r. ihe (Jreat dcfermh)mg fmtor hi South Dakota 
cihirat‘fO)K — Tt *is assumed that the thi'cc-foinlhs of the, population 
living umlei* iin*al conditions are eager to bring al)ont an era of real 
, scientific farming. This kimL of fanning gix^s hand in hand with 

intelligent. (Mlucated leadei-shiiv. To pnahua^ sucltleadership, in. good 
measure, there must ho. sot up in rni*al -districts distinctive community 
schools in e\ery way e(|Uippcd to helj) the rund population to whole- 
some. ]o^p> living on the laud. This kind of >tiio<d is vet practi- 
^ rally nnffown in Soiith Dakol^i. 

But the. >tiuly of agricullure. should not he limited to thainen who 
])low, and >ow. and Vra}>. A\diat<‘ver the, people who live in thedowns 
iMul cities of South Dakot-a accomplish toward success in life is sure 
to (lei)end largely on the agricultural jirospcrity with which they are ; 
.surroundoil. Tn agricultural States one djK\s not always liiul the 
i *, _ Bond (T sympathy and nudei>tanding there should bo between town 

and conntiy jiei'iple. This operaUvs to’ the loss of all classes, SchooV 
education can he of lielp h(U*e also. Secemdary seluTols in incorpo- 
rated tdwns and cities should offer* practical courses in agriculture, in 
I niial so(mdog}% and farm economic.8. This would ultimately place. ' 

ugricultuix^ on tlu^ high plane wliich it sliould occupy in the esteem 
of all- South Dakota people. 



Chapter III. 

OUTLINE OF THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 

* 

- — 

This chapter contains a brief statenuiit of tlie most important 
plinsesx)f the prevent etlncatiimal system, and is inteiulod as a basis 
for the discussion in later chapters of tliis "report. The topics* in- 
cliKled are : State boards and d<'piirtiuents, coiinty supei’ vision, 

school district organization, the public school system, scliool niain- 
tonanei*, teaching staff arul teacher certilication, normal schools and 
professional pre^paration of teachers, and higher institutions of 
learning. 

btate boards mal di'part — Public education in South Dakota 
is administered through four distinct departments or boards: (1) 
The State departinent of jniljlic instruction ; (-2) the Slate hoard of 
regents of education; (3) the State hoard of charities and correc- 
tions; and (4) the State board of education, 

(1) 1 drp(irfm< iht of /rubHc lustPucfloi) is jiresided over 

by a supenntenUent. of public instruction. ‘IT is administrative func- 
tions are (Icfined by the laws of the State. They embrace “'general 
supervision of all tliQ county M'hools ami high scIhjoIs, and of all 
the cMty and county snperintendiMits of the State.'’ This article of 
the code is comprehensive and would give the State .superintendent 
the requisite power to determine the general outlines of a liiteral 
State administration of puldic educjjjtion were it not tlm^.ho is in. 
other respects limited through statute particularization and ham- 
pered for lack of financial sujiport, short ofiice tenure, and party 
politics, 

(2) The' board of mfCDts of idu<?aiio)u — The control of 

tlie higher educational in.stitnlions of the Stnte — the university, the 
^college of agriculture, the school of mines, and the four normal 
schools — is vested in a board of five regents, appointed by the gov- 

.‘.etnor and ratified by the senate. The regents of education are a body 
<^rporate charged with managing the property of the State schools 
and yvUh administering their educational affairs. The regents are 
einpoweml to dologate provisionally to the presidents and faculties 
. of the schools such of the auUibrity given them hy law as they may 
wise. The regents. constitute a perpetual body dotlied with, 
^liberal aythprity. They ’.aro chosen froAi the; prevailing political 
and. r^lve compe their .servicea - This todrd has^ 

^:^W&y8"^phe|d tbe'p^t traditjoqa of the Stately ^alttractiM ita: 
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service only men of known probity, ^^■isdonl, a ml Iioiior. In practice, 
unfortunately, there is no link between this important body and the 
State superinteiidcmt of public instruction, who is not even an ex 
oflicio member of the regents, although he is by law charged with 
certificating all graduates of the State schools who expect to become 
f>ublic school teachers. 

(3) The ^StaU’ hoard of charities and correctianSy as indicated in* 
the name, is charged with management of the State penal and chari- 
taitle institutions — the penitentiary, the two asA’lums for the insane, 
tlic industrial school, the school for the deaf, and the school for the 
blind. . This board, like the regents, is composed of five members ap- 
pointed by the governor with the corisent of the senate. They are 
renumerated for their ser\ ices and hold office for a term of six years, 
1‘he most important function of this board also is educational. The 
schools for the deaf and blind are exclusively educational and 
need most expert supervision; the industVial school likewise is organ- 
i/ed to teach wayward boys and girls to become good members of 
societ}’. Even thc“pcnnl institution an<l the asylums for the insane 
have educational features which demand expert professional atten- 
tion. In some progressive States the charitable and corrective insti- 
tutions are placetl under the .same educational direction as the other 
educational institutions. As now organized the State board of chari- 
ties and corrections is not an*educational l>oard in the professional 
sense. 




(4) TJic iStuU hoiud of education is of recent origin. It was or- 
ganized by the last legislature, to comply with the requirements of 
the Siuith-liughcs Act. TlVe iState superintendent of public instruc- 
tion is the e.\ officio president of the hoard; the other members are the 
presidents of the university and the college of agriculttire, and four 
pt^rsOns a{>poiiited by the governor, ^"two of wdiom’shiill be members 
of a State normal school, one a superintendent or a principal o^a 
city or toM’M school, and one a county superintendent.” The term 
of office i§ four yoai^J. The imunbers of the board receive no re- 
muneration for their .services. This board has all the necessary power 
to cooperate with tlie Federal Board for Vocational Education in 
the administration "of the power.s of the vocational edircation act. 

CoKntij sifpcrvisUai. — The.coi,mty is the unit of school supervision 
for all except independent .school districts, which provide their own 
local superintendents. The county superintendency is political 
rather than professional. The superintendent is elected at the regu- 
lar biennial election for a two-year period arid can not by law hold . 
the office more* than two consecutive toms, llis'compeij^tipn ranges 
frorp $OO0.tO;|2;,Op^ notdp expend $4Wjfq 


tha 


; tn^j 
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Tin* county suptM’intendent is “ charged the general smpor- 

visioii \)f the schools in his coiiaty. Iil towns having less than l,UO0 
inhabitants h6 shall have authority of direct supervision,’’ He visits 
schools, keeps records of schools and reports the same to tlie State 
sujxMintendent annually: he issues si)ecial certificates^ between periods 
of State examinations, huitls teachers' con\'eiiLions, annual institutes, 
summer schooLs, and annual meetings of school trustees: he en- 
courages n*ading circle work, industrial exhibits, and in sundry otlicr 
ways promotes education in his county. In practice he lew little 
real anthoritv in guiding the cdiieat iunal interests of the c(»uniy, tlio 
eifeclive unit of adininist rnticni being in practice the schof>l district 
and the di>ti’ict hoai’d. 

S(h/>ol disiri^jf — ^'In* exact niimher of school di^- 

ti'icts' in the State ran not be ascertained, although it is appia»xi- 
matcly 4,.‘>00, with o.OM <une-tejiclu*r rural inde|>end(*nt and 

ci)nstdiilatetl scliools. In organization the South Dakota disti’icts 
are unit|ue, ^^mging^ as they <Io, in size from a single sehoolhoust* 
triettoa wliole county with many schools. Kach mu)rganized county 
constitnt<*s a single school district ; organized counties ai*e rli\ided 
into school di>tricts along township lines, i. e., into township dis- 
tricts of one or niorocongi*(*ssiunal townships; aiid township districts 
are subtli\*i<led into snialler Ineal flistiicts » ht*iu*ver there i^ a ])opu- 
Jnf'deinand for .such siib<4i\ i^ioji. A number of ■ count,i(*s \u\\v hci*n 
sidjdivided into the-o iiu'tVcctivc, 'small one-school diMi'icMs: otheis 
are wholly orgjirii/ed township distrli'ts: and still others hav<* a 
mixture of small districts and township distimts. As now organ- 
ized. none of these oi’ganizations is wholly satisfactory, as will app(*ar 
in :i later chapu-r. , - 

Every school district, not an independent district, is administered 
l)v a l)onr<l of three menibers,.ol(*eted at the annual srliool meeting, 
who hold (»ffico for three years. 4'liis small hoard manages all Uxml 
sehool nmtters within certain Tegal limitations and huder instruo 
lions from the aunual schooluiieeting. The boards employ teaclu*rs. 
determine the length of the school year, and’ l^reseriln* what sub- 
jects \uny be taught in addition to those determined by law — in a 
word, they luAc full elm r'ge of the school, and on then* ability as 
ndministratoi's depends the success on failure of the county schools. 

All cities, towns, and adjacent territory are organized ns inde- 
pendent ^istricts and are govemeil under st>ecial legislative provi- 
sions. SuiSi districts are administered by larger boards of edutation 
and have, for the.mo^ part, their own superintendents of schools. 

The public, school system,, — Soiith Dakota has a free school system 
o|.lG^ycar^ or iripre, embracing 8 years in element^iry school, 4 years 

in the l^nivonsity of South- 

ifttkota^'orcouT^ 



4i^ 




culture and Mechanic Arts, the* State School of Mine>. untl the State 
normal s<*hools. ‘ ' 

The 5^98 rural schools are practicaJly all elementary schoois, 
80,785 of their pupils attending the grades, with only 2,057 in high 
school. In imiej)endont , districts thtu’e are 85,827 pupils in ele- 
mentary schools and 9,407 in high schools. A large majority of.rural 
children of secondary school :ige 4|Uior do iiot obtain high -school . 
instruction at all, or they arc obliged to attend town schools. Town- 
ship high schools may bo organized under law, open to all children of 
school age in the school h)wnshi|>: but \ erv little ad\ antage has been 
taki'u of this opportunity to establish^secondary si bools within reach 
of all children. 

Some progress has been made iTcently in the reorganization of tho 
12-year school plan, A number of tlie larger towns and cities havo 
hegiin to plan the schools on tho six-and-six ‘plan and are making 
good strides in oi'ganizing junior and stmior lugh schools. 

Sc)iiKd — The public schools draw their support from 

scvei'al sources. 4'he..most important of these is local taxes, levied on. 
all taxable projUTty within the school districts. In 1916. 76;14 per 
c(*n( of all school revenues expended during the^ year came from local 
taxes. The income on the State permanent fund of nearly $14,OtX).000 
is a second source of revenue. This produces a cimsiderahle portiont 
<»f the school maintenance. Ceidain other sources — to be defined in 
later sections — produce the balance of the school revenue. In 191 0, 
17.85 per cent of the total public scliool nuiintcnanee came fran tho 
State i)ennanent fund, and O.Ol percent from ‘■‘other sources.’' 

The* State's higher oilncat ional inst ittitions are supported by, di- 
rect li’gislative appropriations, fi-om (he income on endownient lands 
Tudd in trust by the Slate, and in case- of certain of the institutions, 
from Federal appropriations. 

South Dakota levies no regular State, tax for the public schools; 
nor does the 'State levy a ])ermanent niillage ttix as a permanent 
endowment. for its higher .cducatioi)al instittitions. * 

7'earhinf/ staff atul Uar.h^v cevtifraifoa. — If r(H]uiiv,s move than 
7.000 teaidiers to fill the teadnng positions in the imblic elementary 
and si'condarv schools of the State. Of this number 5.874 are needed 
(1916) in “ common " school districts and .1.688 in independent 
districts. Tlie d^aching staff varies in acadenaic and professional 
preparation fnmi i)ractiOallv no preparation at all to colJegl* and 
university graduation, together with gfwxi training preparation in 
normal school or school of education. Public education in the State 
suffers, us is true of many other ,Stetes, because the schools are 
nianned largely by imamture.persws of meager preparation and 
outjipoL ^ Ci^nditions^ which 
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before the war have become acoer^uated in recent nioixths, and now 
caH for serious consideration by lawmakers and parents 
leacher certification, in this State, is controlled through the State 
. epartment of education, wliid, has charge of the examinations, 
glades ho papers, and issues the certificates. The oidv exception to 
this nile IS in case of the so-e;illed special certificates issued bv 
county superintendents to candidates “who present proof that tl.ev' 

v'7 r l>'*Wic examination.’’ 

is held " «'-c valid only until the next regular exaininatioh 

■ prrparafl.n of iruchcrs.-Th^ .^,atc maintains nor- 

mal selnmls at .M.erdeen, .Madison, Spearfisli, and .^priiurfield. whicl. 

f'"- schools -of the 

. ate. The s< hoo of education m the university and the department 
of cducatioii in_ the .state c.dlege ])repaie al.oiit i'.', ■ .annuallv vc- 
credit.d denominational colleges furnish another 200.> whici: makes 

he t«.aclnng p'-"ression is, liowever. ,so large that other .States and 
•souices must be drawn upon to supply large n.mih(v,-s to^fill vacancies 
, 1 here can be no real profc.ssiotmlizing the i.n.fession before all 

teachers are re, pn red by law to complete, coulees in the iiorni'll 

■ n' lT I Tl.is will require the noi- 

mal sihooLs to enlarge their output greatly, or that the elforts of tho 

Uujhr imtif„i:ons of /carn/n.i?.— South Dakota supports three 

Thel^ "<’» i'H-hiding the norii al schools 

1 h y arc he University, of South Dakota, at ^’e^fiiDion: the St 0 

Col rgi^of . gric.ilturc and Mol, aide Arts, at llro,ddngs;' and the 
State S'hool of Mines, at Dapid City, Tb.fortnnatelv -all these 
schools are situated pn or near the borders of- the State, and are not 
onsily accessible. ^ ^ 

There aVe in the State al.so a number of well-e-stablisheil deiionii- 
national colleges and acadoinie.s that have done gi-cat service in tho 

fccrel>'77 Many of the colleges are fully 

accredited by the State department of edneation, with legal antho y 

o grant teachers’ certificates. The following Jre on L accCiUnl 

.^Aftb^lf'n' Weslevan University 

at Mitchell; Huron College, at Huron; Yankton College, at S-' ^ 

ton Lutheran Normal School, at Sioux Falls; .Sioux FMls Collem* 

ton sTr^in^ Tirl College, r.t. We.s.sing- 

T 7r "^credited to grant low7 

»nd W.H 
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Chaptei^ IV. 

GENERAL STATE ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION. 


The supeviritondenl of public nist ruction is tlie cliief educational 
ollicial in most of our States. He is charged with enforcing the cdu- 
caiional law in spirit and in fact; lie is the professional adviser of 
the supervisory and instructional staff of the State., In a word, lie 
organizes and directs the educational forces within his State. The 
State su]:>erintrndencv is a big niaiTs or a big woman’s job. It is hard 
t(> conceive of a more iini)ortant oflice, or a -more difficylt position, 
if one takes into consideration tire legal and other limitations usually 
met with in the average western Coinnion wealth. At all times it 
calls for a person of great tact, good initiative, : ..d imicli executive 
ability. 

The intuit aupCrlattniUiu y In Ihikofa v'vakcmd hy Jegnl 

Ihnffftfwni *. — In this State the office of suj^erintendent iS limited in 
its administrative enicienoy hy constitutional and legal provisions. 
The office i'^ not ^^ipulaidy c^sidered the, highly important i>osition 
t!)at it is. It is a political office: }ho salary is limited hy the consti- 
tution to $1,800 ]^er annum; and the term of office, while not fixed hy 
law. is limited by ctistom to four and, occasionally, to six years. 

To lea^■e this pro^fessional offjce tr> the caprice of party politics 
is. to say the least, unwise. Many oi the strongest jirofessional 
educators would not care to enter a contest for the office, if for no 
other reason, because an eloetion is not always <leterniined by pro- 
fessional fitness, but often by ajitncss in vote-getting. The super- 
intenclency should l>e removed from politics and he made appointive. 

Moreover,, the short term of service keeps many from seeking the 
office. Progress in education requires a continiiofis policy, not lirri- 
iteej^hy short tenure or subject^ to the accidents of politics. The office 
should ho held subject to good behavior, and the incumbent should 
he removed for good cause only. 

' a ~ * # 

The salary Is limited hy the constitution to $1,800 per annum. 
Fifty dollars per month is added to this suin^o pay house rent, 
provided the superintondont makes the Statp-^pital his home.* No 
other State in the Union, save one comparatively poor Southenr 
State, pays such a beggarly salary, office can not expect, to' 
^atjbraA really strong men until it pays.a.aalaiy comrnensurate^^m 
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intcndent should be remunerated at as well as tlie heads of tho 
State's higher edueatitmal institutions :uul tho leailing'eil y super- 
intendents, which is now far from being llio ease. 

Again, tlie constitution and Itnvs are silem: on tlu’ matter t>f tlie 
superinteudent's edivcat ional (|ua]ifieations. Every teachei' in the 
service and every sUpeiyising ollieial in city and eounly must have 
C(‘rtain ‘legally prescribed (lualiheat ions. It i'^* as^uiued, of eom*se, 
that the State sui>eriuteiuleut will he 'a well-prei>ai‘ed educator: hut 
this lias not always been so. 

Other fStatcii or (I iH'rvvme^vf stipfrivt^ )}Jrftrir.s,-~- In 

IG States the liead of the State selio<')l system is appointive. In most 
of thesi‘ Stated there are no limitations in regard to [>ievious ivsi- 
dence of (]»c superinteiulents, who are ap^iointed solely for llieir jiro- 
fessiona] worth from the eouiiti’V at large. I'his praetiev has long 
lieen followial in the impoitaiit city snperintemieneies in the ^fate, 
and should, likewi>e, followed in (illing tlie more imporiaul oiliee 
of State superintendent. 

T\vo (litlerent j>hms are pursued iu selecting the lieads of State erhi- 
eatioiial systems, Tlie governor may tippnint them, or they may bo 
ap[)ointed by State boards of etliK'alion. Of these two metliods the 
]at.t(*.r is the more sal isfacMory. ^^"he^e the sideeiiou i'^ hd’r to the 
governor tlierc is at least tlio ohl danger of .eontiuuiug the ofliee in 
])olitics. On tlie otliei’ hand, if elmsim hy a iionpohlie^p State hoard 
of edtication, tliese (litticulti(*s would ho overcome (sec page 
Tin* first a])i'K)inlment might he prohat ional, for a l(*nn sufhrienlly 
long to (lem oust rate tlie oHicial's fitness for the place. Reappoint- 
. ment. should 1 h'. for an indefinite ternu tlie State hoard retaining the 
right, to remove tlie incumhont from ofliro for misfoasanee or malfeas- 
ance, .Under such a permanent organization the State siiperinlendeiit 
could raise the State vseliool. system to a high point of administratix e 
officienev. 

; It is further suggestive that the States wliich have organized 
llioir State departments of education on a prf^fessiomd basis jiay 
bett^ir salaries than*the elective States do. The following are ii 
few of the States which place a preniitirn on scholarship, exjioncncc, 
and general fitness hy appointing their superintendents, and the 
salaries paid: Ne\v '\'orlc, $10,000; Ngw Jersey, $10.(K)0: Massachu-^- 
■ setts, $G,o00; Vermont, $5,000: Rhode Island, $5,000; IViinsylvania, 

$5,000; Minnesota, $4,500; and Ohio, $4,000, 

Organiza-twn of the State departmeaU of public — The 

law charges the State superintendent with supervi.siQn of the State’s 
ele^mentary and secondary schoohs. He has great siipervisoiy and iiv 
speictorial duties. The county sctiools and county superintendents are' 

'nominally .sanae is true of city and 

"sciioolB imd^heiii.sui^ $ndfothet ;in^ _ « 
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tricts. He examines all persons who desire to teacli in the public 
scIickJs, and validates certificjttes issued by other States; he gives 
instruction and advice to institute directors, and helps manage the 
State reiulitig circle. He is president of the State free library coni' 
mission, and ex >)tUcio president of the new State board of etlwcatiori. 
Ih* prepares ami presents a bicmnial report to the governor; he has 
a voluminous correspondence covering interpretation of school law, 
:tpp(‘als by teachers, school boarils, and. superintendents. So many 
and so \nried are theso duties and res])onsibilities that, unfesa the 
.superintendent has a large well organized “inside'' uml “outside” 
staii'. tiioro Can be liMle liine''orenerg;\^ left in which to jdaii and push 
progressi\ e, school legislation. It is widl for the State to realize that 
it jiviiils little to chaige the sHperintondent of ])ub1ic instruction wilt 
sn()ervisorv, ins]>ectoi’ial. jiuliciah administran ve, and similar duties, 
unless lie is ])rovi<lod with an ade<|Uute force of helpers who can 
lonu tlu* neces.sary trained organization through which to ^exercise 
the will of the State. , 

Now wiuU are the facts in regard to the organization of the State 
supcrintend^Mit's ofl’ice in South Dakota? The total oflice force- at 
the present time consids of a deputy Stat<? .superintendent, tw(f- 
eI(M‘ks. and om* sti*nograplu*r. 'The cost of ii\aintaining>this office 
(luring the biennium; bU4- llUt) uas as follows^ 


Slot#* pi]i*f'rinfrni('n(*<> satary 

Salarv o( acpiU '' sltMin^niTticr 

Twm clerks ' ' 

Offleo •xpoti'if'. snpplifv';. ftiul inci(li'nla'?» 
Trtivi'Ii#K (tf su(M.'rinloiiilcni uml cit-pi 


Total. 


1 HU.'. ' 

Hun 

J 1 51,800 • 

' $1,800 

' ’.i.-MO 

2.440 

^ 2.400 

2. ^00 

■4,7ir. 

4.700 

.V22 

801 


\12.240 


Ttu* 'i'li, ■riniPiuintit. rooof\'f<, in afIfUtinn to this, $.'>0 per month for house mil . 

The State maintains no specialized e(^ncational staff to carry ont^ 
the reiiniremonts of the law; The State siijHM-intendent. and his depu- 
ty spend "as much time as they can spare in iiehl \vork. Ibit no yehl 
forward-looking educational policii's can be -ivalized under the.so 
' conditions. AVhile tliev are devoting their energies to field work, of- 
fice tasks nTeumiilate, ivuniring overtime and Imig hours to clear up 
the accunnilations. Tlie department has no State higli-school in- 
spi'Ctor (the deputy siipori*ntehdont give.s wlnit time he can spare to 
. t*iiis office) : it has no elemental^ school inspei^or: and no. supervisor 
for consolidated and other rural schools, ,This dcpartm(5nt organizit- 
tiou is wholly inadequate for a Stute of South Ett^kota’s size and 
wealth. Ti is pjphably tnie that for its size and population South 
Dakota has a smaller staff in its superintendent’s ^office than hasN^&ny^ 

V . - •• • . . . 
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.1 h'ir\H'V vonrrptfOiu of the State dopartm^at of pohlk t 'tU'sirnr- 
— "J’he puljlir comeption of the fimctions’ of the old v^tiilc mi- 
perintoiulcncv has uiulergone iniuked changes in roeent years. The 
puhlic is. beginning to rouli/c tlint this oil ice — under wlintexer name 
it may ha^*^^ — must he de^iuitt> liead of the entire State systoiu of 
schools, not alone the cUunentary and secondary schools, but as well 
of all highei’ (Mhientioual institutions and spocialiml phiuscs of edu- 
cation.' d’he State 1ias unquestionably suiTered givat etlucational loss 
because its State dei)artineut of public instruction has been limited by 
reason of poor financial support in the main to the mechanical side 
<if. school adaiini.-^t ration, Ju justice to the prcstait supennttuuleiit 
:ind his stall it should be said, liowe.v(*r, that the work is efiicit'utlv 
done, so far a.s it can be done at all with the pres^mt small stall’, Ihit 
no inqiortant const. lucf i^’e etlucational policy has yet been initiated, 
including tho’vaj ious educational agencies in the State, I. lulcr juv- 
vailing laws and witli the ])res<Utt nu‘ag(!P legishlti^‘e ap]>n>]>riiitioiH 
liUln can be done towaj'd centrali/ing the professional le^ideixhip in , 
the State su]>c.rinteiulcnt’s ollico. In. fact, a. comprehensive n*organi-. 

* zation oPtlu* departnienl Is highly ilesirable. to- inalu* it ]>art i>f the 

* proposed system of State-wide school adln|ni^tra•^ ion outlined in 

• Cha])tor V. ' • 

The Static hoard af rerjord^ of is organized imder a con- 

stitutional provision (art. 11. ])ar. Jl), wliicli reads: 

'I’lic State univi-rslty, tlie npriraituiMl ctaio^'f. the iioriuiil scIkmiIs aaU all 
other t*tluc:Uioniil instiiutinus tlmt may he s\ist:(lneU <‘itlK*r wholly (*r la part 
by the State stiall he tiidler control of a hoard of live inenihors appolnUMl by 
tlui povemor tiiul onirimHl hy tlie senate under such rules and restrictions as 
the leBi..ilntiire slndl provide. 

The political' code makes specific provision for the selection, term 
<;f oilice, eontinuation in oilice, powers, duties, etc., of the hoard of 
regents. Their term of ofiicc is six veal's; vacancies arc fillbd hy the 
governor. They must bo persons of ‘‘proliity and wisdom^nd se- 
lectiul from among the best-known citizens, residents of the different 
1)01110115 of the State, noiu5 of whom shidl ro.sitle in the eoiiiities in 
which any o£ the State educational institutiens are located.'’ The 
traditions of the board of regents are enviable, as exceptionally 
strong men have invariably held this importuiit trust. The portiiHi 
(if the section. placing jiinitations on the place of ix^sidence of mem' 
bers is a wise provision, as it removcvS the po&sibility of local pressure 
and ulterior inflticneo. * 

board of a president frd^j^mong their own 

inenibcrs, and secretary and stenogiupher%|Jm slvall not be 

> chosen from among the mombera ,Th^ hold two i^Mitr meefiggs 
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« 

The functions, powers, and duties of the regents are many. They 
have full control of the affuirs of the university, the college of agri- 
culture. the school of iniiies, ami the four normal schools. They 
are a boaid of laymen comprising the host business. ability of the 
Slate, well fitted to give the highei* educational institutions a good 
hiisiness administnition. On the other hand, many of their pre- 
^ciibcJ functions are purcdy professional, rcajuiring the interpreta- 
tion of the educational ‘expert. This means that many" important 
ta-ks of a professional nature must at the^resent be left' for final 
determination with tlie. ])residents and faculties of the said institu- 
tions. This is in ajneasure wise. But a bettei’ plan would probably 
bo to n^^ke (ho jirofessional State superintendent* an ex-offieio mem- 
ber oi (he board of regents (see p, 25), to represent the profes- 
sional ])olicies of tlie legents liefore the prosideots and fac ulties, at 
the same time that he reiiresents the interests of the public schools 
of the State in these higlicr institutions. At the* risk of repetition 
it may he statetl liere tliat no real educational link, at the present 
(inio, hinds intimately (he lioad of the State’s , public schools and 
the heads of tlii' States higher etlucational institntilms. This has 
led to considerable embarrassment and sonic misiimlei’standing, and 
mueh loss of (‘niririu'v. How this may be nunedied is explained in 
(he next chapter. 

"^'he State board of’eliarities and corrections is a piirelv lav board. 

At present it is com[)oM‘d of business and professional men of good 
ability’, hut Nvithout (hi' spVeial qualifications recjuired to administer 
sncceSsfiilly important educational inst itut1o#is. 'I'his board has com- 
]>lete management’of the State p(mitemiary, the two asylums for (ho 
iit.sane, the (raining school for boys and girls, the school for tho . 
<leaf, and the school for the 1)1111(1. The hoard of charities is ap- 
pointed ajid organized on the same j>lan as is (be hoard of regents. ' 
The members each receive an annual compensation of $IA00 and 
iiece.ssarv expen^ios. Rut in functions and. duties this board differs 
inaU'rially from the .former. The regents administer n group of 
purely educiitionannstitutions. The board of charities have control 
of two schools that are wholly (Mlncat ional— the schools for (ho deaf 
and the blind; of one which is both educational and corrective — tho 
ti^4iining school for boys and girls; of two which may be classed as 
charitable; and of one which is penal and corrective. - 

Tho State bourd of charities and corrections should be continued 
as at present, hut the threef^above-mentioned educational institutions 
should be placed under tha jUirisdiction of a bSard organized to care 
for edubational institutions toinakc the schools more effective than 
now. ' (§ee ]p^ 2i) Brails of tMs pi^posbd^ ex- ' 


plained in % iiex|t%ter. . > 
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.IMPROyEMl=;NT IN STATE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 
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1’lu> l;is! lV‘\v yt-H's liu \v. Kroii^lil iiliout a gival Hianga m tin* I'llaro- 
an» I ill I porta H'V o i pul >l ir :^C‘!i< >l> 1 eduoatiou i u tlui I uift 1 1 Si a 
'iliis enlarged ronreption of etlucation has adfled luov imiiortamv lo 
the eliiei* e.vliical i-oiial oilice in tlie Slalt'^ — t'he Stale depai’tment of 
piihlic iii'triirlloiK 'I’he olliee as originally ’ created in die oldei* 
S,tat(‘s wsis cli Iv clerical hikI statislical, innch akin to the iuon' ]»ass- 
ing ideas of the functions <d’ a middle-western co;miy supt'rintcnd- 
ene\'. Almost anv pei’'-on rhosen fromjhe general eh'cloraie conU 
fill the plac(* to tlu‘ -at i'^faetion of the pnhlic. ■ 

Bnt.jhe demands of tieday retpiiiv a new type. *>f ednealnmal 
leadershif). ahle to ina-ter the inanifold prohlcms ol'niodcrn selmol 
orirani/.at ion and mhnini>tration. general In-l riici ion, school sanita- 
•■tioiK iiulnstrial and \oefilional edncalion, int.e.rrclat ion of the pnhlic 
and iiiglKa' schools and ediieational legislation. 

77/r S/(f/r- 'ij\ nnr rdiuuirrohifl rsh'jifi, The groat |)rohlepi in 

Simth Dakota i- liov^icNt to manage the State's growing ediieational 
hnsinesk; how hest to’ create an educational organization strong 
eiiotigh h) tlo the work eniciently and economically, and in a large, 
coiislrnctive wav. The present State de]iarUneiit of pnhlic instruc- 
tion was organized when the more limited conce])ti(m of school edua- 
cation pHiw’ailed. The great prohlem now confronting the State is 
h(>w ^est to reorganize its edncational ailmiidst ration, how to cen- 
tralize it for gn^er <dT(‘cti\em*ss in <;a]>alde hands, without taking 
away from the snudler edncational units their local initiative and 
adniinist rative eflicien.cy. 

TIte survey committee is convinced that the needed reorganization 
* can hest bo brought about by enlarging tlie powers' of the present 
State board of regent.s of education, and give it central control of the 
Hncational affairs in the State. The enlarged board^sjtoidd retain 
all its present powers und duties^ and in addition theix^to have general 
oversight of the public elemental^ ^nd secoiulary schools* the scluwls 
' for the deaf and thfl^^ind, and the training w hool fojj^oys and girls, 
.and, f 
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croat(Ml to meet the requirements of the Sinilh-Hu;:hos Art. Tlio 
State hoard of cliarit ies could contiinu* a.^a .^(ale hoar<l (o administer 
till' State asylums for Mie insane and the State penitentiary. 

h nlorijCil Sfnfi* honrd of rc(f< of cff)t4vt'fou, — I'lic cnlarcfed 
hoard should be ])rimarily a lay hoard, representing^ tlu? larger edu- 
lational policies of tlu- ptdilie. di leoatih:r i1k> piofcssidnal side of 
education and the julministratiou of tjjeir oron(u*al policies to their 
appoiiit ive. executive ollicials. the ^t.ati? supi*rinteudeiit of pubru* in- 
struction. and the preside!^ of the lii^diei* T'diiral iona T instit lU ions. 
I he hoard shonld he oonqfmsed of ei^rht inemhers to he ajipointc'd hy 
th.e ;:mt‘ynor, hy^md with the eonsem of llie senate, the term of otiice 
|o he ei^j^lit years, not nmre than two niembi'rs to ri't in^eaidi bienniiun, 
thus piM’pt't nnt iq^ the hoaial s eontimiance and mal<iA it penunne^it, 
\ a'cancie" .viuudd be'filled by the ^o\ ernor as at pi 
care sliould be exi'ivi.seil in si'lcetiu^ the memher> 

(he ])iTsnit hoard of n ^ent-. The ap])o)ntnieut Should he for ah.-o- 
l.nte worth and rei;a I'd less of residericc' — provid(*d that no recent he 
cln>sen from tin' county in which a higher institution of li'arniii*** is 
siiuateiLr- o(‘(’up;u ioii. party :dliliation. ri'liirion. or sex. Tin' inem- 
hers .should m'pvi' withotit reimmerat ion. I'xci'pt actual traveling and 
otlnu' nece-,sary expi'nses.” ^ 

1'he general power- ami duties of the eidargi'd Stale hoard of 
regents of education ‘-hoidd be: 

(!) To ri't^^iin and ciailinue (he powers and duties now held midor 
law for the admw.stiatimi of the Stale university, the State'col lege, 
(he si'hno] of iniues and (he State iiTlrmal schools, 

(2)r To have general ovi'rsight and control of tiie puMie-sehool 
syslnrvof (ho State. 

(d) To select a State superiulendent of puMic iirslriu'lion. to he 
(lie executive oflidal of (he ln>ard. 

(() To reipiii;e tmifoym reronls and re)4ij-(s. in form to he pi^e- 
scrihed by tlie siiperintoinh'Ut of pufdie ius( met ion. 'from all I'duca- 
(ional institutions su]»porl(‘d hy the State, and fitmi all other organ- 
ization.s doing educational work receiving State aecivditment mid 
recognition. . 

(a) To classify and standardize, under (lie direction of (ho State 
suporintendout, the pnblio seluxils of dm State. 

(Id To^proscriho t!ie stairdards and courses of -tvidv for (lie State 
normal schools, <iio educational departments of the (lonomimitional 
colleges and aeadeinio^s uccreditod’ under ^^tale law, and sucli oilier 
teacherdraining*institutions as may be established by law. 

(7) To adoj)tjru1es ami regulations for 4lie sanitHry inspection of 
schools and for the physical examination of school children.; aiul^ in 
. conjunction with other SWe uutl^riU^, to seeUuit the rules plait- 
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to school hcnlyi, coinpulsorv education, and child conservation 
he enforced. ^ ^ * ' 

(81 To have goii^l control of the schools for the deaf and the 
blind and the imlnstrial school for boys and girls. 

(1>) To act as a hoard of control for the Shito library and the 
State historical ooHections. 

(10) To transmit to the governor and the State legislahire a bi- 
ennial report covering all the activities of the university, the State 
colleges, and of tbe State department of pill>lic instruction iu its 
relation to all public elementary and secondary sdiools and the 
above-mentioned Ingher educational institutions of the State. 

(11) To perform such other duties and functions as are pro- 
scribed l)V law. 

7' he State supr?*hitrndent of p^ihUe tmjrw tlon , — Under this pro- 
posed reorganization the <uperintendent of pnldic iiTstrucdion would 
become tlic executive oflicial of tlic State board of education to carry 
out in detail the educational policies of this board. lie should be 
appointed by the State board for professional ability and suivtssful 
educational experience, regardless of residence or paiT.v afliliation. 
After a prob?eU(mal service to prove his ability, he should be reap- 
pointec} W an iim^fbute term of years. His salary shouhl he com- 
mensurate with the. importance of the pflh'O. and in keeping with 
, what is being paid for this service by the most progivssive States in 
which this official is a])pointivo. 

(1) The State sn])erintendent of public instruction should be the 
executive official of the State board of regents of education and 
e.xecutive head of the State department of education, ahd should en- ^ 
force all the ndes and regulations made in conformity to hnv by 

JJUe State board for the public elementary and secondary .schools. 

(2) lie should have supervision of all the different division.s of 
th6 State department of education and should be held responsible by 
tlie State boni‘d for the proper admini^ration’of the duties of each 
such subdivision. 

(3) He should, in cooperation with the heads of the State’s 
teacher draining institutions and in conformity with law, prescribe 
course's of study for these training schools, metliods and standards 

• for thcccrtijication of toacheraand validfl^lon of teaching credentials 
from other states. ’ ' / 

(4) He shanld personally’ direct all educational activities wherein 
the State department of odneation, under law, cooperates with the 
presidents and faculties of the higher educutiontil ipstitutipps of the 

State. - ^ 

(5) He shoilld have such o(her ppwers as underdtiw belong to the 

superintendent o$ pubKc^stepct^^^^ \ y 




Th-e State department of educafwn. — As may be seen from' the 
following illustration (F'igure 3), the reorganized State department ' 
of education is comprohonsively planned on lines of approved busi- 
ness principles. The most important business in South Dakota is 
education. Its f^tate school administration should no longer be 
obliged to continue the present haphazard, chea^ way. If the State = 
is to get full return^ on its great educational investment, the meth- 
ods, ways, and means utilized must be of the most approved known 
to experts in school administration. 

The proposed department outlined above is organized into admin- 
istrative divisions, each in charge of an expert in his particular edii- 

I 

[X^ODOSED PLAN FOP OPGANlZATIOsI OF 
6TATC DFPAPTMFNT OF FDPCATION 
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cational field. It is proposed that all such divisions be organized at 
once, although several may be combined under one head until addi- 
tional start oflicers are required by the increased volume of work.' 

Thr executive division should have charge of the business inaptige- 
ment of the department and keep all the boohs and records*of the 
State board of fogente of education. The bead of this <livision could 
act as secretary for the. State board of n'gents of education. 




niight also apportion the State school funds, under the dircctioi 
the State superintendent. 

The legal school lands akd maintenance' cft^’wwjunjight, for thli^ 
present, rfiJn^iu in personal charge of Uie ^ig(0tinteAdent of publla 
instruction. TOa di^t^should edit and annotate the school 
an imporUht at pri^ent Wit to publi^ing houses ti&rptigh* 
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out the State. The superintomleiit.lms the. power iiikUt law to in- 
t(!i'pret the school code and decide inatteis of contro\crsy arising 
Under it, 

TJu ihm^ntary e(htca4.iOii division should liaye charge of educa- 
tional measures in o[)en country, districts and in j)hues of than 
. l.,600 population. It should study the means for im]>ro\*{‘ment of 
the scliools aforesaid and through field pioiiagaiuhi and in other 
ways ho of assistance to school ]);itrons; it slioiiltl especiallv devote 
its ('!it*rgit*s to srliool consoliclation, to introduction of agricnltiu’al 
instruction, home ec'onomics. nmmnd ti’aining. etc. 

77o' ffrrovfhtvif sch<^ol dhdywn should classify anil accredit the 
high srhools of the State, ;ind in>pect them from time to time to see 
that they eomply with Slate rcquiromenl'-. » 

Thr roi-afhHiid alncatioa dirh/on would do the work of the State 
hoard of education w ltich was iVnently organized to acceiA the bene- 
fits of the Sniilh-lluglu’S \"ocatioiTal Kdm*ation Act. - . 

The dnjqU tn and nftation. slioidd hi*, intrusted witli the 

enforcement of legislation on school iiygiene and sanitation. It 
would ha\e charge of tlie health inspection of school children, and 
prepare and sanction plans ami .specifications of all jniblir-school 
* buildings to be constructed in the State. 

Tlu' htstorit‘/tl an^! Ubtnnf '^Tn'istau should lu* directed hy the pres- 
ent State hislorian and shoidd include the present State historical 
collections anil State nuisi'Um and the State library, 

2 he .spre'fol rdurofioe dlri.sion should he, intrusted with all cor- 
rectional education, with iimlrue.tion of the deaf and hliiul, and of 
siibbormaL children, which wovk would be done under the iinnuHliate 
dhrrtioji of the >uperintendent of puhlic instruction. 

Sfep^s in> the vt nrunintafiow . — To the end of eonsunihiating the re- 
tM'gntiizat ion proiK)^^^^^!) this chapter ami other elniiigcs outlined in 
latiU' chapters the survey conunittee recommends: 

(1) A constitntiomrl amendment to enlarge the powers' and duties 
of the State hoard of regents of eduwition. • ' 

1 (2) A constitutional amendment providing that, the legislature do- 

tenitine the method of selecting the State superintendent of public 
instruction and county sttperintentlents of schoolB, and fixing thoir 
qnalifiention.s. romjHmsation, tenure, salaries, and poweis and duties. 

(3) A constitutional aniendm'ent to place the State Training 
School, thc'Stnte School for the Deaf, and the State School for the 
Blind under t^coiitrol of the State board of regents of education. 

, <0 • 
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Chiapter VI. ‘ 

LOCAL SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


P r rue lit femlen^ij In tluitrUi organisation, — The Staj^g is 

snbdividocl for local adiuinistration of educatioa into 
tricts whicl^ in organized counties* vaiT in size from a fou^^qnare 
miles suppoiting a single sc^iool to several^ townships- supporting 
rnanv^schools. In tlris paiiicular the school 'organization of South 
Dakota is quite uni(iue, a^s in most other St-ates only^a single type of 
sdiool district organization prevails. ./ 

1 he under which, public -vSt'hool districts aiv organized pro- 
vinos ( Art^ III. Sec. 08) that '‘townships shall be made the boundary 
linos of the districts.'* Again, that the county coiumissieners “ niayj 
at tlicir discretion, when foj' the best interosls of tho schools, organ- 
ize one* or iptlT?' congressional townships into* one school*' district.’’ 
Provision is al<o, unfoilunately. made for further divisi6n5|of these 
one or moi'e township tlistricts into 'Smaller districts at tho ple,isui*e 
<»f tho patrons* concerned. (Ait. II I, Sec^Ot).) At tho pi’esont time 
the tendeucy is toward snptller and. smaller iinitspf (U'ganization for 
local siippoit. and school adininislnithm. 

A study of Soiltli Dakota’s, educational rnap show>i that the one 
unorganized county, Todd, forms ( A»t. ITT. See. 08) a single county, 
wide school district ; tliat many of the newer, sparsely -peopled 
counties of the, Missouri River are divided into school districtit 
containing one to five, or even more congressional townships. East 
of tlve river some amnties have i*etninod the township district intact; 
othei'shiuve a mixture of township i\m\ single school districts; while 
still others contain only the small local districts. 

f/n^tori/ of nrhool dUfrirf. organi^ntion, — It is iniportaat to deter- 
mine fhc effect. of thi.s gnulual disintegration of the largo school dis- 
tricts into smaller and smaller areas on tho* economy and elKciency 
of tho schools. Are thi^se small district? suitable units of adinihis- 
tngtion for a great agricultural State seeking in its schools effective 
.preparation f^r agriclilhiral life? AJj^hoy condircive to the orgniii- 
zation of larger, effective schools of elemental^ and secondary typo?: 
Or . do they tend to perpetuate the pioneef' systein of three 
spools? 'TTie queri^ (»h after niaki^ a brief - ^ 

statenlent.bf tbe^^elutipn 
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The lociil srhoolliouse district ori^iiiiitod in XtMv England in tho 
oarly days of English colonization, whence it spimd westwanl 
wherever 'the settlei*s ponetnited the wildcmcss. It was purely a 
comimmity Vnterprisos each group of families organizing and sup- 
porting its own scliool as best it could. The district organization 
usually preceded school legislation, which later sanctioned it as the 
only practicable organization for the settlement. 

Jhroughout tlio l7nitod States j>eople have^gun to realize that 
the Muall district h:rs about- otitlivcd its period' of usefulness, and 
that it (^ight to be supplajitod by a more effective unit of organiza- 
^ tion. In Ne\y England the more compact township organization has 
already driven out these local districts. The same is true ih Pennsyl- 
^ania, Indiana, and ollm* States in tlie Middle AVest. The Southern 
States genera I ly^we organized under the county nhit, with one board 
of trustees for’ all tlie schools in a single county. Eighteen States 
liavp already adopted tlie county unit in one f(.)rni or another, and 
13 are using townsliip organization in whole or in part. In, all tlie 
rest there is a strong niovenicnt .under way to supplant the pioneer 
district with one or the other of township'or county organization, 
witli the latter genera’llyin the ascendency. • 

^ The chief reason for discontent with ihc local district is that it 
has become an almost iusurnionntable obs'taclc to the tyjic of school 
organization re<piirc(U)v a modern rural population. As a'^tax area 
it causes nntold injustice and inerpmlity. School consolidation ahd 
the* niaintc4ian(*e of rural high schools liavc ])roved exceedingly diffi- 
cult where local hoards and district lines have to be considci'cd. Fi- 
nally, local jealousy and closefistedness and inditidual indifference 
have ofton'resultod in short terms and underpaid teachers, a meager 
course of study with the usual results — non-cnrollmont of a large pro- 
portion of the school •po])ulation, irregularity of attendance, and 
early dropping out of scliool. 


T.ocal admhmtraihu' — This State has not in every respect 
followed the natural trend of local administration outlined abcnc— ^ 
i. c., beginning with the small district and later turning .from i^'to 
something more practicable for an up-to-date agricultural common- 
woaltli. The first territorial superintendent of scliools, Gen. W, II. H. 
Beadle, rfu’cd under the township system in Indiana, an- 

ticipated the organization of small districts by having the present 
township system inrlndod in the code.' However, the great mistaken 
made in this State was to give the township unit the same kind of 
scliool administration as in the one-school district. In this respect 
the South Dakota township district differs from that of Indiana, 
y which may explain the doubtful succe® of the unit in South Dakota. 

in local admini Stat^, as it appears to 

:{v . the ^sual be su mmail zed thus ^ The: laree.^ 
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county forms a single county district under control of the 
governor. In the organized counties the settled portions are divided 
i'V the county commissioners into township districts of one or more 
congressional ' townships. In the older settled counties these large^ 
. township units are disintegrating into- small one-school districts (1)"^ 
hocause of immoderate desire to ha\ e the school as near one’s own 
homo as possible, or fl?) because the administration of the larger 
, districts has occasionally proved unsatisfactory in practice. A’ re- 
action is beginning to* set in against the small districts; hut usually 
ihis does not take place until after the’ community has su|fered from 
ail tha inherent weaknesses that belong to the small, heljdess district. 
(Vmsolidation of small districts is finally being resorted to as the ulti- 
mate sohitij^'of a very difficult proldein. 

The townshi-p district is managed by a school board ofthree mem- 
bers, who have complete control of all the schools' within the di$- 
_ trict. ' If the 'district happens to contain three or fourschoolhouses, 
educational advantages are usually fairly equalized among them; 
but if they have than three schools, some of these are likelv to " 
he neglected. The explanation is not far to seek: tbe three board 
members are nsnally distributed over the district so that each mem- 
ber lives near his own school. In the board meeting he is inclined to 
/use his influence to the end that this school gets “what is coming to 
it," to the serious loss of thc*,unrei>resonted schools. Because of this 
tJie unrepresented portions of the large districts are prone to start a 
moveinoht to- organize small districts of their own. This statement 
is not meant- as a comlomnation of all township districts, as the com- 
mittee found many well-administered township districts. The town- 
.ship organization is assuredly preferable to the local district; but 
noitbor seems. adequate to present needs. 

The study of the prevailing school districts b«s disclosed that: ' 

1. SwaU avliool hoardn arr weffertJve and impractiaahle, — South 
Dakota has approximately^.500 school districts, each in charge of 
three local trustees. This inake.'^ Tt small army of about 13,500 men. 

A well-setticir county has from 50 to 300 or more trnsteCvS. Such an 
organization is inexcusable. It is unreasonable to expect that half 
a hundred men can he found in an ordinary county suited by tem- 
iwrament and training to fill all these positions. Even if the men 
eould be found, there is neither business reason nor educational reason 
for bringing such a large force into tbe. management of the school^ 

2. Board memhern often mtsdirect fhetr efforts, — ^Many board 

members give their time freely to* the schools^ niid in some instaiu^ 
to good purpose. But, generally, tlmir efforts sp.ent urc misdirected 
because, they laplc- knowledge of educJ^mnal n^ds. . \ 

Inequality 
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borinir districis, with smalloi* woalllu it may happen tjnit 

the bdiool plant i.s modern and satibfartoi y btHr;ui.-.e ti|e men there 
tux the cftniHiiinity to the limit. ' * / 

On general piineii)les the Svhole weiilth of the State sliould he 
made uvailahle for (alneating all the youth of the -State. Th\^ is 
both riglit aivd just, for eil neat ion is a State fiinet ion. to be stt])portiMl 
lik(M)tlier similar fimotions, \\’hile it is the eonvietinn of tlie survey 
committee that, tlie State should levy a S.tate tax for school ]>urposes 
(see p. ‘fo). the sann* principle should he applied to the county. 'Hie 
sclaiol disti’K’t has j)foved too small to he' ihtru,-ti*d with iimtl legisla-^ 
tion in siieh matters as' taxation. Taxation for general ediieaiioiial 
]^ugios(‘s should jA4'e'to<l in the larger natural unit (d* civil admin- 
istration — the 

•t. oi' ftutchi rs . — Teachers are ciiosen by the local hoards. 

Avho do mm<ti a- they ])Ieast‘ in thes<» matters. Some counties whi(;h 
liavo superiutendeni.s of exceptional personality allow 'these imIu- 
cators a fivt* hand in phu'ing teachofs. hut this comljtiim is unfor- 
tunately exceptional. The prevailing praeticx*. of selo(aing teachers 
by local hoards has led to serious, ahnses that need not he- ment ioiu*d 
here, Snflici*. it to reassert- that the luerago seliool hoard in rural 
districts is unable to cl¥)ose ti'aebers wisely, I'his dinv should he 
vested in some edueatioiud authority in closin’ touch with Ihe teach 
ers and with tlic schools that are training the leacliers. 

f). S 7 n.aU arf> uinihlr to mfrt rnodeii^ conhmwiUty — 

The' aitndl oiu*-t<*acher distrii't doi*^ not^ ha\*V within its boundaries 
Avhat is necessary to make a modern coniniuiiity s:dii7ol (see p. 71). 
The district school in iSouth Dakota devotes its energies to the tool 
subjc'cts idmost wholly. Few ’pupils complete the prescribed course 
of study. The schools are not organized to attract and hold the, 
larger boys atul girls, and most of the sch<x>b are unabh^ to provide 
the social asj>ects recpiired of mocleni etlucatiun, d'he small one- 
teacher (listric-t is miquestionahly responsible for the following fim- 
dainenlal weaknesses frpin which all are snlFering: Nonatteiulancc 
of a large per cent of the school population: irregularity of attetul- 
ance; and great wastage in attendance due to lack of interest in pre- 
scribed school work. 

^ PropoHCd plan of xehool dutriet survey com- 

mittee recommends the following reorganization of existing connuoii 
school districts in the State: 

1. Legal (iisestnbliah^nt of* all common school districts as now 
organized in all counties with a *scho6l^opnlatiori of more than ^.OOO 
children of school age outside of present independent districts^ .and 
the estahlishrncut in lieu them)f of the connt^^as a single school dis- 
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trict ; |><*nnissi\’o (liso^taffi^lll^eLt of similar ilislricts in all otlior 
coiiiitit'S, and thrir roi*st:il»lisluni*nt as sin^li* roiintv tlistrir1.s. 

2, Klectioa of a county board of education for each county in tli® ' 
JStal 0 to supplant the })rcs'cnt disl rict lK»ards in all counties or<rani/.c(l 
oirtlie counly-districi plan and to ha\'e such j>o\vers and duties in all 
othcM’ counties as arc foi1h in ('liaptcr \dl, \ 

1 re<*ominri\(lnfu}Hs ^ I'he fii^st recommendation pro- - 
\'i(lcs for an otlVctive j)!an of M^iiool oi*<ranization. Tl:e c()uiity unit 
y>r^anization,*' h^- AX'hicli name it is eonmroidy known, has provtul tho 
most satisfactory of all forms of origan i/at ion, w!u;iy\cr it has been 
propei'ly sa fe^nnrrded. In one or two States it is yot satisfactory, 
I»ecause under it tlie ])eoplo have been deprived of all ilu* rights they 
formerly had. This is m^t true (»f tine plan proposctl for South- 
Diskota in the pivsent and the- following chapter. 

1. Tiultu* the j)ro]»n.si*d plan the niemhers of the conrity hoard are 
elected l>y the p(M»j)le, from among the hauling nu*n and wonum of the 
(Aiunty, This allows the ju*ople to*retaiu the r(*ins of go\*ornment in a 
largo way, 

2. In all comities ivorgani/ed undei* the connU-unit plan eacli 
seluHi! community will bo lopresonted before tin* i-ountv Imai'd -hy 
ono .sulMliivetor. (See Chapter \1I.) This Is leally uinre than 
is tiMie of\-ome schools under the |)rosent system, as the scliools in 
township dislricls of more tluin throe schools are often grossly 
neglected if a board imanber does not live near siu'h se.luk)!. This is 

^ 4 )f course not invarinhly true. Imt altogether loo often, 

3. Under the county plan the county will lavoiue die unit of taxa- 
tion. which is eminently fair: luit tliis is not done to the b.xchision of 
local tax ritrhhs. For extraordinary purposes the school cnminiinity 
retains the right to levy taxes ami issL|e bonds, (See Chapter IX.) 

4! Tlie most vital plinse of the whole problem is just wliero to 
draw th(^ line betwet*n counties to be (*la.'N"ed luuler compnlsau'V ’’ 
and “permissive'* county unit. This form of govoriMiitMit operates 
mo.st satisfactorily in well-settled coiintie.s. Judged ‘ by the cn])o- 
rience elsewheix* 2/H)0 eliilcJro.n oi scl^iiol age slioidtl he tjie rniniinuin 
measure for a congressional county of TO townshipH. or. about, three 
a ml one-half pei'sons |pr square inilo. A basis^of not less than 
thrive an// onrr/ut/f of nrhoof a(je per prob- 

ably ])rovc more satisfaetoiw' than the Hat miniinuui of 2,000 pt^^rsons 
of ,‘^cliool age, as the latter would exclude some of the small hut well- 
populated counties, and include sevenil of the large but sparsely 
settled counties. 


. i 






Chapter Vll. 

COUNTY AbMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION. 


Far the greatest administrative dlicitMuy in ctiiication the unit of 
adinini>trution should eonfonn geographically to the unit used for 

• ^-ivil administration. In South Daketa the county is the civil admin- 
istrative unit: it is also the legal unit for supervision of scliools. Bnt 

* tiie legal school districts administer all inatlcis of vital importance 
in puhlic-school education. While load school administration is, in 
theory at least, tiie mo.<t deiiiocratic, it has proved in practice both 
Avastefnl and ineflicieut. 

' 1^10 pres<yt chapter deals with two important factors in counjty 
school organization: (1) The ]u*oscnt county superiniendency ; and 
(2) a more ])ract ical)le county s^\'>tein’of administration aiul su^wr- 
vibit;n. 

The South Dakota county }<ui>cnntciulrncy ^ — In this Slate county 
superintendents have charge of the professional mnnageinent of all 
s<*hools in villages of less than l.OOO population and in the open- 
^ ciMintry districts, TKls means that county sn])erintendents are 
cliargrd with the supcia ision.of 5.205 ^c1uh) 1> in a total of 5,p,)2, and 
88,812 pupils eni*olled in ji total of pupils, 'riic ollice is elec-* 

tive and political. The term of office is two years, and no superin- 
tendent niaydiold ollice for more than two consc'cutive terms. To bo 
eligible for the oflice, the candidate must be “ the holder of a regular 
first-grade certificate or a certificate of higher grade valid in the 
Htiite.i" The ininimnin wilary pi'i'seribtal hy law is ijiOOO i>er ainuiiii 
and the maxinnim $2,000. An amount not to exceed $400 per annum 
is allowed for nw:es'<ary ti'avcling exixmscs. 

The law ]>rovidcS that the hoard of county commissioners may, 
when in their jud^nent it shall' be necessjiry, authorize the county 
stiperintcndents of counties having moi-e than 75 sc'hools to appoint 
dei)uty superintendents during such time and at such salaiy or com- 
pensation as said board of commissionei's may determine. Tliis^ 
means, in practice, that a deputy superintendent may or may not bo 
appointed, according as the county conimissianers^nre or are n,ot in- 
temsted in cducat ionajjSi utters. " * 

The poNvcrs'nnd duties confort^ on the couiity superintendent do 

^ e^tica^ipnal ’ - 


. 5 official , the Iw.der .h (wunty cdiicatic 



nijitters. Tie is by law ** charged with the general supervision of the | 
schools of his county. In' towns having less than 1,000 inhabitants ! 
he shall, have authority to ‘direct supervision.'’ The supenntendent’s ! 
specific duties are to visit each school in’ his county as frequently as ' | 
pJrwsible; to supervise the teaching process; to inspect grounds, 
buildings} etc. ; to keep a complete record of his acts, and a register 
of all tli^feai'hoi's eni]>loyod; to make? ani?\ial and special ivports to 
the State superintendent : to encourage and ludd annual tejichere’ 
iusliiutos and occasional toachois’ associations; to Encourage higher 
standai'ds of teaching and eini)lovinent of bother teachers; to encour- 
age leading circles; awl t(%coiuluct unniial contc^sts in agiu culture, 
iiulusti'ial ails, and home* ecxinomics, 

n ho the ^outh l>akotii count \f oiperlntendcnfM a?v. — Members of 
the survey coimuittec met (ho county superintendents in groups at 
called inertings or si\\v ihem as individuals ntw/rk in their counties. 

I here are many strong. well-pr(*])ared men an^woinen among them, 
I)iit*also some who could never obtain the office of a county superin- 
linideiit were it not for tlie nps and dow ns of paidy politics. 

Thv foil owing (lata are gleaned from (lueslionnaircs answered by I 
eacli of the county superihtx^ndents in the State, tv ddailod tabuln4jon 
of which appeal's in the appendix of this bulletin. ' 

1. 7'eni(n\ — There tire 04 superintendents, of whom 36 are women, 

I hilly superintoiuh'iits liavo lield office one year onlv. and one siiper- 
intcndcnUalono is in her ninth year (Imving begun a third term, 
though th(i tenn?^have not been successive). In other words, there 
is al)solutely .m> ])ermunency in this impoilant office. T^he State law 
makes the office a political plum to be passed around with the rest 
of the lay offices of the county, when in fact it is a professional office 

’of the highest importance, to bo held for an indefinite tenure by pro- 
fi^ional educators only. 

2. /Ir/f .".The average age of tlu' present inemubents Ls 38.G8 years 
for men atul 3a. 54 years for women; the median ages* are respec- 
tively 37 and 33 years. 


3. Sal'Cnues, :lhe amount paid for county superiutenflents’ salaries 
during tlue past year was $87,505.08. The travel allowance varied 
fmm $85 to. (ho legal niaxiihuni of $400 per aiiiuun. Forty -three of 
the county sui^erintendelits reported the maximum allowitiicc. ITio 
average annual salary of the county suporintemlcnts was $1,368.23, 
the avenigc total expense for the office, $2,400.05. The tot nl expendi- 
ture for maintenance of the office, including salaines for deputies and 
clerks, was $153,603.22. Four counties, Bfown, Day, Pennington, and 
Perkinsf, have* deputies with salaries placed respectively at $1,02(0, ^ 
$78^|j$l,000,;and $850,.^ Thirty-seven counties imported ’clerical helg,^ 
' fo'T fu 
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4. Education, — Fifty -two Mipri'intfiulents i'e[)orttHl hitili - school 
uttendjince — ’28 haviii^z oonipioted fonr-yoar courses; 11 hjive had 
three yea i-s’ work in hi^h school; 13, two years or le.ss; wliilc 12 have 
had no high-school education at all. 

Forty-eiglh. siipi'riiitondents have, had additional pre])ai*ati(>n — 25 
in university or college, and 23 in normal schools. Twelxe hold 
degrees from college or university; of these, 4 have tlie degree of 
A. B.; 3 tluMlegree.of H. S.: 2, M. A.; 1, Ph. T..; I H. L.: and 1 M. Iv 
Of the 23 who have had professional piTj-Juration. S have h*iuJ three 
yeais m' more; 12. l^\■o yeai’s or mmu’*'; and 3, less tliaii I W(; yi*ar>. ^ 
TwcIno supejdiitetalei'ils ha\e had high-school coiirs(*s only ; 7 have 
nttendeil high school and college: 14. high school and iiomml s(4iool : 

5, high school and university: 7, college and noniial school; and 
high school, college, and miivei*sity. 

r>. tU *'(di'd to rtassronvv ■'iUjicrrlsion . — Fight superintendent"' 

reported devotirig one-lndf of tludr time to classroom siij>ei vi>i<in : 

8 gave fme-lidrd of ( heir t itne : 1 1 , one- fourth : 21. one-sixth ; 12. one- 
tenth; and the rest none, ^ixtemi of the (>4 r(*ported hist enougli 
time to elassroom practice to meet the reijuireiueiits of {\w law. 

It appears from the above ijiaf tlie ollice toimro is loo short to 
•make possible the inilialion and prosecution of courcrtetl, well- 
organized policies to u]>hui!d tho schools. Nc‘ sHioner has a superin- 
tiuulent got hig plans under way than lie ifmsi yiidd to a. succe-^sor, 
who, liktdy as not, is pledgc-d to some other policy. To ivmov(‘ the 
ollice from party politirs and imdte its tenure indehnile i> the only 
sure w'jiy to make tlie snperiiiteiuleiit the chief educational oHiciul of 
the coiintv as he should bo. 

The sal aries'aiw insnIHcient to attract well-prepared, experienced 
men and woimm to the oiii<a*. Many sU[HTintendi*uts re<‘(uv(* ofdy 
the minimum \)i $n00. At all times, bur jrart icuhirly ‘in these war 
times. siK’h an allowaiu’e is scarcely enougii to hold hculy and soul 
together, to say nothing about using a f)j\rt of the income for pro- 
fessional iin])rovemeiit. 

The luauleinic and professional quai ideations reqniretl to qualify 
for the otfiro are too low. Only educat<»rs of long successful experi- 
ence, hfd<Hng college or university tlegrees, or advanced-course, nor- 
inal-schooi diplomas and Stgte certificates or life diplomas should 
be eligible. , 

Tlicr sutcrintendenf shoiiUf finally have an adequate working statT 
. to aid him in giving the county an efficient system of administration 
and supervision such as the Uw assumes that he gives. 

lf}cre(fsir^(/ jJmportance of tJu^ county mperh tendency . — ^The first 
cotintj; supet^ntendepcies in the United ^^^tes were organized to 
^^luster^d apppftion,{^e heep r<egof(fe of school 

ttttendance^ fei&force tiie in ptfie^ ^ 
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any pai*tioular qualities or training: therefore, 'the positions could 
ho lilled in the same way as other ci\ il olliees in the county, through - 
seasonal elect ion hy the gtmeral electorate. 

Ttu‘ rai>i(l changi^ in rural life have thrust now resjionsibilities 
on the'eounty superintiMulent as well a^ on his leacliers. He still 
letains the eleiiral and Hnancial duties given the oflice at the liino 
of its founding. 'J’he instaictional \voi*k- in tho .schools has grown 
\a-il\’ in Scope and inifiortanOe and should receive nutch of his time. 
The iinproveinent of teaehing stall’s hy rnpans of I’eading-circle 
wni*k, in>t it nli*>. and tiaicluM's' assoeiations isanotlau* lubv task falling, 
to liim. lie should, tinaH}'. hh a rural and agricultural expert who 
can in-pii’e, guide, and assist in organization for rural Iead('i*>hip. 

Such a j^iultiplicity <d’ .vehool wor k is <juite boyoml tlie abilities of 
a person rhoxM.i iiKuely for* clerieal ajitne>s front the general electo- 
rale. It demands, in a w(trd. a good organizer, a j)ei*son of oxeep- 
tiiMial Itiisines^- abililA . a professional supervisor with good ajrility 
to as^i^^liis tiatehers. a person of tmliinited tuiergy and the courage 
of hi.'- coin iet ions. 

.1 <i couttfij sytiitm of v<J}fc<ft}on : — The Iniportanj^ pos^ition 

of chitd* comity (‘tUicaticuial olliciM* in ^^outh Dakota can, in the con- 
viction of the survey committee, he>t attaiudis lughest tdliciency and 
mo-t etfi'ctivcly hdluencc school t*ducation through a complete re- 
organization of llu* whole system of county .schools. This can he 
done idlVctivoIy and ceonomically 'wit houl in any way interfei-iiig 
with genuine demoeracy in exltnaition. 

The sui‘vt\v eommiliee, to this end. ivcoimnends: 

J. 'J'he organization of. a eoUnly hoard of e<lncatio;i to have the 
inanagt‘ine!\t of the edueal tonal atfaii*s of each Toimty, 

2. The eU'ction. by the county Ironrd of education, of n professional, 
county sdpci'iiitciuleiit to In* the chief educational oflicial. of the 
county and executive oilict'r of tlie bcyird. ' ^ 

TJw <' 0 v otij ,h(Kirtl of oiho'otio}}. — Th'rf board should In organiza- 
tion and functions bo ji prototype o^f t\u\ Slate boarcTof regents of 
education. It shotild be com]M>sed of five citizens selected from the 
county at largo, k^iown for their ability jind probity, electoc-1 for u 
iivo^year term from at large over the county, one iiiemher to retire 
each year. Vaettneies ou’fhe board sliould be lilled l>y Uie county 
board of coininwsionors for the unexpired term. The board should 
receive all neeo.^sjiry Irtiveling oxq)enses and a reasonable per dieiu 
to eoinponsiite them for their tm^e. The board slioiild be strictly, 
legislative, leaving the exeeutiveiduties t(\the county superintendent. 

Tlie chief powoi's'and duties of .the county bpard of education may ■ 
be ^immari?!(Hl ns Tollows: 


T. To enforce fhoylaws relating to editcarton/^nd^ 
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2. To elect the county sui>crint(Mnlont. ami appoint a deputy super- 
intendent and all necessary supervisors and ollit'e assistants; also 

% 

ibf^OPOSEO /=>L^/V rOR ORGAN/Z’AT/Or^ 

or COUNTY OY6TCM Or" EDUCATIjOf^ 



Tic. 4. 


o 

ERIC 


\ 

to elect one subdirector for each school community within their juris- ; 
•tliction. proyitled the e<ninty is organized on the county unit plan. 

Jl. To have direct charge of all county schools in counties of more 
than 2,000 children of school age, and in such other counties as may 
take advantage of the county unit act, including the. closing of un- 
necessary school's, building new schools, consolulating schools and 
conveying children to school, and organi/^ing rural high schools.* 

' 4. To clcct nll teachers needed in' the county schools oh nomina- 
; taoh by the county superintendent; 
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t>» To l(‘vy a imifonirschool tax on all llie taxable property of the 
county, under le^uil limitations; and to expend the funds thus pro- - 
cured to e(pialirc^educational advantages among all the scliool chil- 
dren of the county. 

lo exercise all otiiier powers aiul duties not onunierated above, ~>| 
hut whieh arc prescribed by law. . 

1 hv rownf }f n<u pc.Vi i\t( n^of — In electing its <’hief. execu- 

tive ollicial, the county superintendent, the county hoard, of- e<hn‘u- 
tion should not bo restricted to the county or evtm the State. The 
he-'t <’andidate Iroiii .inywhere in the e()nnlry is none too* good* 
N(*ither should tile board be «i*est noted by a candidat(**s I’eligion, party 
alldiation, or sox. Iheteriii of oflioe should at iirst he *l>i*ohationary, • 
llnmgh iie\(*r l(‘.ss tliaii foui* years.* lluueafter it should liecoine per- 
uiaiient. 1 he salary sliouhL he not h^ss than $‘2,oOO ]»er annum in all 
eniinty unit count i(‘S, aiul not less than $1,500 in comrties not so * 
organized. 

] he eliief jniwers and duties of tlio county sut)(*rintendeut of 
seliools should be — 

1. Jo act as ex(’(‘utivc ofTicer of tlie county board of (*dncntion, and 
to execute, under tludr direction, tlurcduicat iomd pol^io< determined 
ii|>on by the board. * . 

^ To act as chief educational ofiicial of the county, in wliicli ca- 
I>aeity lie slumld il^pre^ent tlio county board of education* 

H. To see that the cOnipulsory attendance a() is enforced and tluj 
eliiUl welfare laws oboye<l. 

h To nominate, for appointinent by tlic county board of ednea-. 
tion, one deputy snpejintendent or professional supervisor for eac^i. 
Jifjy school.sMvi thin his jurisdiction. - ■ . 

5.n\) suj>ervise the •classroom jiractice of all county schools, wther 
in ])(^on or through his a^sustaiits. 

(>. carry out all poHcies of the ccMinty board, and have. chai*ge, 
under \re.etion of the board, of all schools, including continui\tion 
school a\ivitics, night schools, part-time schools, short courses, etc., 
undertaken for promotion of vocational* and othep education within 
the comity. 

7. To have charge of health* education in the county, incljiuling 

health insp(?^‘tion done in conjunction with* the county hoaixl' of 
health, and. to direct the work of the county nurse, if sneh^a one is 
appointed. - • 

8. To keep full records of all educational^ activities in his county, 
and to make reports from time to time to the county board of cdiica- 
tion, and to the State superintendent of public instruction^ ' \ . 

9. Xo exandne candidates for special teachersVcertaficates: \ - 

10. To nerforrii siieh other dntJoc Dc-hv Inw >■ < 



Chapter YIIL 

i^CHOOL POPULATION, ENROLLMENT, AND ATTEND- 

ANCE. 




Tho host ovirlonco by which to jnii^o tlio’cffcctivohies.s of a school 
sv.'.ctii ]< (ln‘Vxt(‘!U to which it is utilized by the people of the coin- 
i.iMuitv or Stiitc. If a >oliool system is well organized ami fii-nily 
atiiuinistered, a large i>er reut*’(>f tlie school population Vill be en- 
rolled in the schools.' If the. teachers in charge understand their 
ta>k> well. tn*al the chikheii as they should l>e treated/ and teach 
iaihje(‘t matter well ada[)ted to the needs of the childreii, a large. ]>er 
rent i)f the enrollment will he regular in iUtondanee. If, on the other 
hand, the people negloel to make fid! use of the sehools, or the ehil- 
dren lack intercut in thrir studies. and attend s<du)ol irregularly, it 
is fair to assume that ‘the .><chools are imorly organized ami man- 
aged, a^uI are not welt adapted to community needs. 

Idle pres(*nt chapter discusses the topics of scho<)l populati<'>n, en- 
• rolimcnt, and daily attendanyo in SotTth Dakota. /From the discus- 
sion it is easy tf! decide wliother or not the scliools meet- the reasonablo 
expectations of the pccriile. , 

T/tr, srhooJ schools of South Dalvota are legally 

. open to children over G a\d under 2\ years of age. The comp\ilsory 
school age includes all t^ildren between' S* and 18 yeai^. A oon- 
sidt'i-able number of ebiidren enter school liefore they ai^ 0 years, 
tliongh very few continue in tho puldic schools till they aiv ‘il. In 
this State the total range of school population is estimated by tho 
^ Jilted. States Commission^ of Education nt 10JI,4l7. Se\ e.ral 
fiiousand Vhildren under G years of age are. enrolled, allbougli the 
legal stdiool age is “over G yoars,and under 21 yeafs.’’ Tins group 
% includes ITfi.^GT children and youths. Unfortunately, the^epartment 
of public, instruction docs hot divide the ^hool population into ele- 
mentary, secondary and higher srhooLgroups. To obtain the required 
^ data considemhle work was entailed on the survey eoinmittee. Tho 
elementary school group is 119,194. Tliis gropp and tliQ* other groups 
given' below are based on figures obtA-iViecTfroni the county superin- 
tendents and are at l^st fairly accurate.. The high sftlu4l population 
■/i-, ^ 42j655 and the‘c^^^ Fj^ro'5,stfo^at the rauj^ in 
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dependent school population attended school. If the South Dakota 
schools were 100 percent efficient and the people were 100 per cent 
able and willing to utilize the schools, a .somewhat lar^rcr per cent 
of the school population would be enrolled in the schools; although 
it could not n^ich lOO per (‘cnt, since, ns was stated above, a consider- 
able number of these people are already engaged in life activities. 

Figured on the basis of the school population between 5 and 18 
Years of afro, the enrollment is even less satlsfurtfrf v. beinor RLfiJ. nor 


- QUQ^L SCHOOL POOULATfON AND 

CNPiON MONT B'Y 'YOAfPS 


enrollment may be a^ccounted for by n stricter enforcement of the 
legal entrance age tha"h formerly, althougirthere is no evidence at 
hand to prove the assertion. But just ho\v does South.Dakota com- 
pare in school enrollment with other Middle Western and Western 
States? Table 6 is the answer to this query. The State ranks twen- 
tieth in a group of«22 State.s. It would seem therefore that more of 
the ^hool population would be GhroUed if the schools had tho.i^qui- 
site drawing power and if the compulsory attendance laws .wepA en- 
forced wkhoAit fear or favor. 
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.10;;^ and only G9.35 per cent in 1915-16, This grmlual decliiio in. 
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Tabi.k (i.-Pcr cciit 0 / school population (children bctirccn 5 and IS pears) 
enrolled tn the \o>lh Ventral and Western Stales, IPUj} 
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roinjml.onj srheiol attendan<ce.—T:hei compulsoiy attendance pe- 
riod in this State includes children from 8 to IG years of age. The 
compulsorv period is lunger than in .some States, though none too 
long, as may he seen from (he age-grade tables (pp. 4o). according 
to nhich several thoiisaml children between the ages of 16 and 10 
yoais are still in ilio elomentnrv prrados, 

I he real question is, C'an the attehclance law now on the statute 
book-s be sat<sraetonly enforced? In the 'towns and cities, yes; but 
in rural districts it is more diffic^ilt. The law provides for a paid 
niant ofheer for (owns and cities, who Works under ttie direction of 
tile city sui)erintendent and local hoard of education. For the rural 
schools the county superintendent is c.x officio' truant officer. En- 
forcement of (he act here depends on the superintendenf.'i initiative 
and fearle.s.sne>s. In the first place, it is difficult to discover habitual 
truancy cases (ill (hey are of long standing': i.i the second place the 
Notes of tlwse ])eoi)le are cast in the hiennial election for or against 
the county .superintendent, which makes the whole a delicate matter 
to handle. Of the 64 superintendents, n5 reiwrted the law- well 
enfoived;.. reported (^t it wa.s imt enforced in their counties; 

1 d .4 decjaied it was not as well enforced as it might be. 

I iider tlie rcorpnization im.posed in Chapter VII these' difficul- 
tic,s could be obviated. The superintendent wduld become respon- ' 

of public instruction, and he would have clerical assistants to help 
bun administcPthe county school system on a modern plane. The 
teasers, a so appointed by the ooiintV board, could be directed to 
niabe nionthly reports to the county superintendent, on specially 
prepared blanks, stating just what nunilier of children and who 
coiinhg '' dhin the law, ace not enrolled. The county superintendent’ 
on behalf of the county board of education and the State department 
of^ediioation, should tjien begin i.nmediiite proceeclings ,iiX the 

efficient school sys- ' 

tern not alone enroll! a large per centof .the children, but it bolds^f 
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THE EDUCATIOXAL SYSTEM OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Tills fundaincnUil \v(*ukness in Soiitli Dakotiry •puhlic-scliool sys- 
tem is contracted in t!ie following figures with t!ie length of the school 
year in all t!ie different kinds of schools in the Canadian Province of. 
Saskatchewan. ' 
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Saskatchewan was carved out of- theold Noi-lli Wr^t 'J'erritory 
aljout years agq. It has realized from the inception of its |>ro\ jii- 
cial Irfe that to ytilize lilierally the school -plants whuli Imve. been 
])rovidetl at giaait outlay is good policy. The Saskatduu^ an s('ln>oIs 
arc annual schools, iiio>.t of tlieiir being open tliroiigliout the gi-ow- 
ing ceason of the year*. The longcsl \:icatiou — aj^ont four weeks — 
comes n^>ual!y iminetliately after the C'hristnuis holidays, wlieu the 
w int<*r is most M'V(*re. Schools for an agri<*jdtural population should 
he in p(H*ration {hiring tlu* simmier season, to nndvc pos"ililt‘, a ulili/ii- 
tion of the land for garilcning and agricultural cxperiiiuMitation — 
out of which the new' cnrriciiluni iim^t largely spring. South Dakota 
-would h<* wise- to erhulatc (ho cxamidc of Sasl\atchewan in these/" 
niattei*s. ^ 

Fables T;and S gi\-e the tairollment and attendance hy niontlis for 
each of two f:ronp^ of diildi-cn: IV 2.000 I’liral ehildnm and lo'OOO vil- 
lage children in South Dakota. I'lu* tables represent the best schools 
in the Sti|te. The rural (‘hrldi’cn enrolled in November. lOlfi, 

ai-e rediicetl-to 13.178 in ]\!ay, I)eca‘nHe the schools so early in 
the season. In these rcspiKds, at least, the village schools make a 
n^^icli better >howing. ' ^ y 

Tabi-K 7. — Sc/joo/ HUvnihiuev hjf tnrmlhs— -rin'dl. 
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T.mii.k S.School hif in(nith!t~rinfjfjc. 


Attendance. 
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Adraiiraiiriif of rhthlvni in ■vr/wr:'/.— NoniiMl rliildroii lire expcctol 
fo .-ntcr M'houl in ihi.s State at llio age of C, years. If they advance 
one prade eadi year, tliey sliunld finish llie.eleinentary scli’ool conrse 
in their fourteenth year. Any averape scliool, reasunahlv well tanpltt 
and open for 8 to i) months annually,, slionid be able to prei)are the 
inipils for their eiglith-prade e.xaininations in S \ ears‘ time. 

Ihe .survey ,eonnnittee‘- has inadft an ape prade study of nearly 
•d.noO rural ehddren an.l nearly p;j.()oo children rn village schools 
,lo a.sceHain-jn.st In.w early in life the chil.lren enter school, how 
rapid IS their advancement, .and how well sustained their attendance 
111 .schonl. 1 lie results are tabiilatfd in Tables !) and 10 below. Table 
!» enrolls 1,0.023 ehildren: of these lO.-lOO are in tirade I. SevenliH-n 
Imiidred and niiiety-eipht entered school before reaehinp the sixth 
.vear.. They are under ape, and ahead of their elas.se.s. Four thomsand 
nine hundred and.sixty ehildren are of normal age and grade ‘ while 
are one year i)ehind normal grade; 04R are two years behind; 
III. three .years., and .so on. A similar ainilysis can be, applied to 
lilble 10. with jiist as interesting results. 
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the! educational SYSTF.M of south DAKOTA. 
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Tables !> jiiul lo. 'I'liest- oimniurios sIioav ronebisivel y rlmt. tlie rm-al 
and villn<£o (‘hildiTii Imvo not 'niiule the normal tulvaneenient in 
school that inip:ht have heon expected. Tiio tables df^close these, two 
facts: (1) d'liat an nnnsiially lar^e number of children — rural oldT 
]ier cent and village' :^0.s7 per cent — are. over a*re. and one or more 
years biTiml normal standing; and (2) that the wastage up through 
the grades is vei vs^laige. 
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J able 13 "i\es th(» ^lade range of rural children who. under nor- 
mal eonditiojLs, slioiild have reached’ tlie eighth year. Out of a total of 
K.>-W dii Id rcn \vlio should iune reached tlie eighth grade, all except 
1 or W.iV2 per cent, are still l>elow that grrfHe. 


lAitiK 1.;. -O/vo/r nin{/<' uf rurffJ rhihin u irho tm^hr (•un(lUi.ftn.'< .should 

fn‘ in t'iffhff) t/rii(h\ 



' Figiire 10 shows graphically tlie wastage up thro\igh. f,he grades. , 
This graph is basethpu the wh<do nuiiihcr.of childi’en enrolled in 
rural school^., Grttde- 1 .contains I'^^Sh pupils ^thXdn>l>s\to/l0^89;9r^ 
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ffroat variation is duo to loose classitiention of the Iteginnors, who 
are often hold ns repeaters in the first grade and arc later promoted 
direct to the third grade. When tiic eigiith year is reached only 
7.4()8 childi'on reihain <mt of the much larger total which was en- | 
• rolleil in tlio fir^t grade. But now comes the inost serious br^ak; of 
all llu^sc children, only rural high-school courses, dwin- 

dling finally to 1C4 students in the last yoiir. To be sure some rural ■ 
pupils do manage to attend high school in town. I 

A.s the educated Icadershij) of rural coiuiminitios must come from 
the schools, agricultural ^outh Dakota' must either seek this educa- 
tion away rnjiii tiu' open country or go without the leadership. i 

— The State luis invested millions -of dollars in perma- | 
nont school plants. I'his great iint’slnuuit is not utilizecl as fnllv as 
it should he. The chi(‘f cause is iiulitTereiit school organizat i<>n and 
administration, and a teaching j^rocess that does not give the childreu 
the kind of instnudion needed in this great agricultural State. This 
is proved hy the Coniparatividy siiuill enroliinent Of^ school popula-- 
tion and the low daily atteiulaiicc. In eiii’ollmentof schoohpojmhition 
tlu*. Stale ranks tAventietli among the 23 Stat(vs comprfting the Middle 
Western and Western groups; in daily atteiulancc likAnvise it is 
tweiitietji. If the daily attendance were reckoned on the basis of i 
school po|ndalion instead of on enrollment. ]o« than one-half of the 
school population would be in school daily. Tlic school year is 170, I 

(lays long. This is more than in the poorer States, blit belli nd the . ‘ 

heUer States. The .M'hools ought to he I’Corganized as all-V(Mr schools, 

. ill keeiiing with the now kind of school propo.sed later in the report. ' 

An average pupil's school life is surprisiugl y short, because of late 
enrollment and irregular attendance. Very few rural children, iin- ’ j 
fortunately, get the advantages of ^f^econdary and higher* schools. \ 
Nearly all the culture and alt the technical and practical ediKuU ion ^ = 

of South. Dakota farm folk must be acquired in these small schools, ] 
during the short period, now allotted to school life. Every thought- ' I 

ful person will agree that the Icycl of cultural aud practical leader- ^ 

ship can not be raised much before radical changes are made in the ] 
, organization of the small schools, chiefly the rural schools, | 

, Ji^ecornm^rufations.-rT^^^^ survey committee recommends: J., A care- 1 
ful annual census of the school population in all school distriefs of ^ “I 
Ihe State, to be made by the authorities now" provided by law, but 
under immediate mipervisi(in from the State department of public 
instruction, on uniform blanks to be furnished by the State. The 
« c(uisus should classify the school populatidn as follows: 5 to 18 
years; 6 to 21 years; over 8 and underTC years; C to 14 years; and' 


over years. . 

ip^l^laseiification for States and Federal uses 


• vA- 
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2. Tlic coinpulhory attendance act. to be enforced by, and responsi- 
bility for enforcement placecfon, the State department of public in- 
struction working through the county boards of education. 

A system of records to be perfected by the State department of 
education, to be used in trans^pTPTHgnupils from community to com-, 
niunity'. that. t\dl make e\asion of schbob atteiulance impossible. 

■C A practical reorgani/ation (rf the ^hool year as follow.s; The 
school yrar to open January 1 of eacli year, at which time new 
teachers are to be hired and school work begun. Tliis would make 
1 '• po^'^ible to retain the same teachers for both spring and fall of 

I , and make easy the utilizatioii of the school premise.s for 

f P'ldciiing and agricultural e.xperimentatiou (see p. 70). • 

. ;>. Appropriate legislation to lengthen the teachingyear to a.mini- 
nmm ol 1) months of 20 teaching days each; provided -t but the teach- 
ing hours may be .shortened diijpng. the .season of the year when the 
luipils’dabur is essential to agricultural and other industrial work. 



'Chapter IX. 


SCHOOL SUPPORT; WHAT THE STATE PAYS FOR 
EDUCATION. 


i''oar<rn of fin/i/ioi '/. — '1 lie >(iiim'S’ of .-oliool su]ipni t injlui Stnte of 
Soiitli l).iKol:i are loral taxes levied l>y t!ie, local seliool districts aiul 
• towii.sli ip school district, coniity tuxes, and sundry ineoine froiu the 
Stato jici I’naj’ieiif Imifl. In addition to these, sources |■ecolll■^e tnav lie 
had to the sale-ol Infiid- when the scIumiL rc(|iiii"e fiiitil.s for the jni'r- 
cliase (if school sites and t he constntci ion of school hiiild inirs. South 
Diikoai, is tine of a -mall oroiip of States which do not levy a <teneral ' 
Slato'tax for education. TluYither States of this <rn)ii|) ace Idaho. 
Orogu?i, iitui \\’voniin^. 

fv/f/ omoun/ of fa:raf}oiK—T\\v local ’tuxo.s aro IcvIimI hv thr 
diiti'ict school hoiird, which may, uiulcr.huv, raise for all purposes not, 
tocxeoiMl liO mills on llu‘ dollar yi^arly: InU the ir-iila i* animal tax 
luUsL nut e.xceoil 10 mills of tlie assessed value of propcM’l y in 
"^r^ommon school districlSj nor cxcml lal in independent school 

Hoai-ds !nay issiie l.onds no't lo (*xcct*d 4 per cent of tin- 
assessed valuation of the property, with the approval of tile ^^over- 
iioi*. 1 he money tlut.s raistnl. as [vi'evionsly nnmtioiied, i>^to usial 
solely for tlic |>ui-elmsc‘ of .seli(x>l sites and the building of scht>ol- 
hoiLses. 

Ihe comity lax is placed by the eonnty commissioners, wlm levy a 
tax of $1 on (‘ach ehn'tor of the (V)iinty. d*lu‘ piaweds of this tax 
go t(^ snj)])oi*t the conmion schools, Tlie moiu'y is disti-ihnteil in pro- 
portion to the iiniiihi'i’ id’ school children htu \V(‘en-(l and 21 years. 

Additional funds are securtal from tijn's collected in the course of 
enforcing the lawk sucJi as the laws that deni with flu; ivinoval of. 
timber oi’ wood ft'oin sclmoh ]>nbji(\Or endowment Iniuls; the general 
compnlsory sclnx)! attemlamr ; (‘liild labor; and laws which prohibit 
the making of false reports by di.strict ,sch(H>l board clei ks or treas- 
urers, or wbicb peiudize the failure of the State siiporintendent or 
di>trict officers to report. ■ ♦ ~ 

Tlie State permanent school fund (consists of tJie procced.s^ from 
the sale of school lands, which are invested in farm mdrtgag^j county, 
school: and municipal bonds, and of deferred payments on outstand- 
ing contracts, ' . ^ 
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The State pennanc,it .school fiind, — Tho scliools of iy>uth Dakota 
arc* I'.^nefla lly fortunate* in tl k*^ way tit ey liave been Oiulowed with school 
Jaiuls. 1‘liron^h a policy of wise 4orothon^|it tlie Slate ha*^ i*on- 
scrvial for sdiool use ‘i,:U0.912 am*s of common-school land, and 
jOTjJS.') acres of endowment and pnblic-bnLiding lands, niakinir a 
.total of 2,U*b,lU7 acM^. At tite close of the ij<cnl V(»ar ending June 
.‘10. 1U17, tlu* |)t*rinatuVt ^sch ool fund'ainomited to $1), 112, 076.07, while 
the defern*d payniei\ts (HTsT^io^^ land .t'Ontracts aniomiled to S4.^20,- 
2211. !)[. making a grand totalYf iSi;5.Ug2At>;i.t)l. All this amount is 
drawing inleivst^at the rate df 5 ancl 6 per cent. The interot and 
im'oine apportioned ((y(be co<nmon schools on Dec’ernbcr 1, 1017. was 
$1,1 l;i,./2 l.()2. or .$(1.22 per capita: for ench child of scliool age in the 
State. Decides this, there wa^ apportioned to the iiigher educational 
insi itiil ions and school- for defectives and the industrial schools f</v 
the fiscal ye:n* IblT, $1 ll,f^2r).8l), * 

The source of tlfis inconie has been \visely proteetod by law, whicli 
in’oliihits t lie >chool lands from ln*iug scHd tit h^ss (ban $10 p(*r acre! 
It is bclit*ved tliat wlien till jlie sc^hpol Kinds are lintilly sold there 
will be ii jieihnaiient fund of :it h*:is( $!)0,000.0()(), tin* present price 
])!Hd for tlu:>e ItMids. tp'ertiges from $17 to $40 poi' acre. 


past, four vettrs. 

TahI.K 1 rrrru'f'ij t!}tvh\0 thr htsl four jff'orM, 


crease in the inconie from the permanent fund during the* last three 
years, the iniiiciptd gain heing in tlie. amount of . local tax levied. 


of ff cf.'tpfs it/ftt r.rjf('f)difitre ‘'<. — Ttdilcs ll, 1(1. ainl ID show 
tin*' genend lcnd<*ncy with re-pert to re^topis and <*\p<'nd it mvs <>f 
funds iHcti in the >.iippm*t of the public sclmols in the State for the 
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The table above indicates that there has been relatively little in 
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Tabik .1". — Soun'i'H of receipt 9 during the years 19 to and 1916. 


Soiircc.s. 

Rural districts. 

,Indei>endent and con* * 
solidaled di>tricts. 

All districts. 



1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

L 1916 

! 

Balance on hand .close 








fiscal vear 

Received from appor- 


,155,003.62 

1 

$1,257,064. as 

$41.3,146.77 

$><24,476. 76 

$1,565,450.39 | 

:$2,asi,M0.84 

tionment 

Received from tax . . . 
Received from sale of 

2, 

696, 17.V23 ! 
,502,749. 39 ’ 
1 

707, 99«. .57 
2, S|f>, 5S6. 70 

.306, 479. 27 1 
1,71.5,034. 65 

* 1 

i .30S,27'|.00 
'l,Ni9,442. 9.5 

1,002.6^4. .50 
4,277, 7S1. 04 

1.016,27.3.53 
4,7l6, 029. 71 

.Abends 

Received from all 


.131,610. $3 1 

] 

239, 762. 59 

7\6,515.61 

1 2S2,57S.4S 

S4S, 126.17 

522,341.07 

other sources 


109,575.43 1 

120,S.«l. 19 1 

22 s, .347. 04 

1 207,372.41 

337,922.47 

32S, 253. 60 

Total 

Total, excluding 

4 , 

,6^,414.20 j 

\ 172, 203. 19 : 

3,379,.52X 37 

3, 492, 14.5. 56 

S,fJ3l,937. 57 

^664, 438, 75 

Iwnd sales. 1 

Total, excluduig 

3, 

300,110.58 ; 

3,915,299. 11 ' 

2.966, 376.'60 

2, 667, 66S. 80 

0,400,487. IS 

6,382, 897.91 

bond soles nm! 



1 



'■ 

• balance onhand 
*. • ' 1 

3, 

36S,500.0.5 1 

3,06.5,406.52 

1 

2, 250, SWO. 90 

2, 3.S3,090. 32 

5, 618,310. 01 

G, 060, 556. 84 


It appears from the ab6ve table that the amount Veceived from 
tjie salo of bonds in 1915 was more than 10 per cent of the total re- * 
ceipts: in 191G this proportion was nearTy G per cent, 

hicp( inUtures. lAHiile no attempt lias been made to compare the** 
relative growth of receipts and expenditures, Tables IG and 19 are 
included to show the growtli of expenditures for public education in 
the State during the; last qiiadrennium* 

Tari.k ^(^—^^xpend^tnrc for jaffdir school rat ion, hoficd on school mroUtiH'nt.' 



’Total ex- 
penditure. 

School 

enrMl- 

ment. 

Percapifcj 
expendi- 
. tui;e. 

Year. 

191#- 13 

1913-14 

14,109,642 

4,538,026 

132,764 

130,812 

130. 96 
34.68 j 

1914-1.5. .. 

1915-16... 




Total ex- 

School 

penditure. 

enroll- 

ment. 

65. 06.5.. 508 

130.842 

5,784,086 

134,136 


Perc«T^ita 

pxpondi- 

turc. 


$3R. 72 
43.12 


* Bacod on tJie Annual Report of the United States Commissioner of Education for 1915-16. 

If one compares South Dakota with the. other -22 'Stotes in the 
north central and nortlnvestern' sections, tlie position of the State is 
not so favorable. -- 


Tauu: 'll.— Amount (-.rpctulrd on puhlir nrhooJs for each chiM 5 to IS years of 

age {1925-16). ^ ^ 


^ h - 71 

- 2. ( nUfornla- : r0 . 24 

S, Nevada _.i 43 73 

"K* 42! eb 

5, Washln^Tton ag 91 

e. Wyoming.....-.'. — ^ 38.81 

' I- ■‘’8- 81 

UakotA IZZl 3 e! 43 

11 . :::::: m:!? 

.-viz, Indiana.,. . ,34 la 

13« 33^87 



T 133.40 

i 5 . Ohio 33 37 

Id. Mtchifrnn L. ' ft2* n't 

17 , Kanana ■ ^ 31*79 

18. 81*. 87 




LiJ{* SSIifi *».78 

^eO.- HI hwrlfr , 20 07 

21. ‘Wlaftondln..... J_. ~ 24 80 

22. MlaBonri lo ’ 97 

28 N#w Mexico.. II 16.76 

United States 28. ^ 

Avew*. , 85. so 

UcOian,. ^ is 
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Table.IS.— cxpcmica on public Kcko^U •/(„- c„,h chUd .7 to 18 yean of ' 
on/V" {l9J8-JC,)-yortK Central and Me, tern 


1 Monlann 

2 . ('a)iforniu 

Arizona 

4. NpvaUa. 

r* NprMi I>aU/»u. 

• i. UaMhlniiUm 

7 Idaho ... 

^outh DfikotQ . 
!• Wyomlrii;- .. 

r<>. Minnosota 

I I. i'oloi a«lo 

1L' Ohi(. 

i;: Oregon 


78 

77. 

70. 

01 ). 

GH. 

o:v 

6 /. 

r»7 


riT 

17 

Ki 

2rt 

02 

g:i 

20 

36 

0' 

. no 

. RH 

. 50 


H. Iowa ; 

15. IiTdiana 

16. Utah 

17. Nrhraska 

18. Kansan 

10. Michigan ^ 

20. IlMnois... '■ 

21. Wiaconsin 

22. Now Mexico 

23. MiKRonri 

I'nltpd Stati'.s. 
Averaj?c____. 
Median 


T\ii..k — r.r,u'ntliturr prr capita of popuInrUm aiul rrhfir 

>>f south iiahutn amonn the Miildic Westent and {^intv-s. 


$32. 15 
5). 77 
50.84 
50.06 
40.40 . 

- 47.60 
45. 16 
44 00 
38. 70 
33, 65 
41. 72 
57.50 
52. 88 

e rmik 



1 -\in(mnf 
prr 

cflpila. ' 

li 

Ut'lativo 1 ... 

rank- icar. 

Amonifl 

capita. 

A 

R«*lativ® 

rank. 

1 ■; < H..... . 

<d. 

{ 27 

?9U-1.7... 1 

1915-16 *’| 

S7. 15 

11 


V 32 

8.23 

11 



.\<'<-ordin;,r lo ilu- .Viiniml K^ports of the rnite.I Stalc^< Coiuiiiis- 
^mne.r of KtliiciU i.Hi. upon M lileh Table 11) is bn.-'ed. ' in tbe* year 
;''l-2-13 .Sniaii Dakota raiikeil twenty-seventh anion;; all the States, 
in e.xpeiulitnie lor inihlic sehoohs [ler eapita of total population. In 
ll'l-l-’ll tin- Slate lankvil lliirty-vceoml. the ratio of increase in 
• .vpoii.liiiiie per capita living fallen con.=iiloraJ>ly. In the year 
the Siuto raiikerl si.xtoenth. anti in the year 19b>-ll> it "was 
•the fonrtcenth in nui,!;. with an exiKsnlitiire of S8.23 per c;»i>ita of 
('.nai p.ipnlatio’.i. Mmitana ranks hitrhesf in per capita e.xpemlitare 

"■ "i'll "hich e.xeectl.s the oxpenditnro of 

by iirurly To por tvnt. ^ 

^. At«-.n<lino: to Table ir. South Dakota raiiks nineteoi/n.anion;; the 
‘-'.i .states Miulercoinpari.spn with respect to the ainonnt e.xpemlTl on 
pnbhc schools for caell child .5 to 18 years of ago (1D15-1G). A 
glance at the table shows that the .State i.s consitlerablv Icjwer than 
cither the average 41 s represented hy Utah or the median as repre- 
.H-nted liy Indiana. Compared with Montana, California, and Wash- 
ington .States which arc giving nnich attention to MVe development 
of good public-school systems, the showing. of South.Dakotii is very 

po^. ^ 

Recording to Table 18, howevet, South Dakota ranks much higher, 
nithough .tlui amount expended on each child' 5 to 18 years of ago, 
based on average attendance, is only $3.61 more than' the avterage. 
which !s approximately $57.65, or that of Wjjoming. Washington 
H ex|ionding wer 11 per cent more than Soutfi Dakota, and Oih- ^ 
expSuu^'*^ State hj 6 ver ^7 per )pnt in; this ty^ of t- 

70888*— 18— 5. ■ ’v; ,..A7W, . .--r.:- r,. 


'i- 
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Readjuntmient of the has^k for dhiidoti of taxatian. — According^' 
to, Table iiO, three important features in tire present' tax system 
deserve speeial consideration. .The tii'st is the relatively large pro- 
portion. of incoine derivexl from the pjMinanent funds as oonipanMl 
* Avith. the other States, Soutli Dakota being exceeded in this respect 
bv Xevj^da with. ‘21.01 per cent and Wyoming with IkS.B per ctuit 
,(1015-10). • ‘ ' 


Taiu.k 20 . — I*rr( r)if(if;r analysia of ^rhooLjrrrntic. 


Yftnr, 

Dori yM 
frtya jK-r- 
nwnent 
funils. 

OorivfKl 
Ifom l<>- 
tn! t:ix, 
etv. 

Dorive<l 

trnnuitUer 

srmrtv.s. 

i 

CM>-ri 

2 : 1 . Xi 

58. 7# 
75. t, t 

7. 1)1 

! 1914-15. 

I’H.-l-ll 

■ IS. 71 

4.52 

! 1'.'15-15, 


fetir. 

1 * 1 

IVrivpfi j iVrivfvl 
frritn \)«r-l trom lo- 
luancnL j c:il U.s , 
lUll'i-S. 1 (Me. 

1 

1 

I U’ rived 
Ir -m 
iJllH 

. . . 1 

1 

i iT.S.5- 

7'’.. 1 1 

j * 


M*. 51*1 i 

71.20 


>rh, conipju'cd w 

the aver- 

tates — ^kl2' per* 

^nf a 

nd the 




ngi* for the North (’eatral division of 
averagi'. of tiie ^v(^ste^l <li vision — 7.i>5 pt*r cent. 

Tile second featJirc i^ the absence of a general Stat-e ta.x for pub- 
lic-school support. This Slate tax avertiges for the entire .count ry 
15. (Ki percent of tlie total s^ho()l revenue. In ihe North Central di- 
A*isiu/i of States; it. amounts to 10.*72 jicr cent, in iht^ Noi’th Atlantic 
division 12.51 per cent, in the AVe>tern division IS. 57 per cenjfe, in 
the Sontli Atlantic division 24.91 per cent, and in the South Central 
division 2t>,B7 per cent. ^ 

The third feature is tlie relatively largo pi’oport*TOn df sclnxil .rev- 
enue which is rai.'^ed by local district taxation, the cotmty tax heing 
of little Kignifit-ancc. It is of interest to note (hat the taxiiayci^s of 
the local disiricts are defrayiVig about three-fourths of the pnhlic- 
sehool expenditure- of the State, While tliis proportion dlflei’s but 
sli^ditly from the average proportion for the entire cotintry, yet in 
the light of^h^ peculiar elmracteristics of the State there is evidence 
of the, need of a redistribution of the btirden anil responsibility- of 
taxat ion. ’ ' » 

If the school,- districts were homogeneous in character, if theiX5 
were a general equality of population, industrial activity, and .wealth, 
as well as in educational aims, the district method oftaxatioii niiglit 
receive Jess criticism. But such oqnidity of conditions does not hold 
'nU) any great extent in any State, and* certainly it does not hold in 
y^ith^Dakota. . ~ 

*Sotith Dakota miiy be roughly divided inth four geographical 
sections.: The fii^ includes 10 western counties with no rnilronds, 
fev., if *tny, important tax-pro<hicin^J industries, ’and a meager popu- - 
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witli a small railroad mileage, a corresponding ainoCmt of taxable 
industries, and a poj>ulation of 127,337; the third section includes ' 
20 comities with. considerable railroad mileage, a fair propoitioa of' 
taxahlfe industries, and a. populalioii of 200,032; the fourtli section, 
whivfi is largely in the eastern part of the State, includes 13 counties 
. winch have an extensive railnm^ mileage, a corresponding large ^ 
]>!'oi>orti(m of Ufxablc properties and industries of huportance, and j 
a population of 208,740. 

It. is perfectly uatimi) to expect under the conditions mentioned 
above that there will be great diff((Veiice in the character of tlie 
s<hnol districts of the State. It is evident that the school districis 
wijich are oa the rail I’oads will tend to be'more po])ulouSv industrial, 1 
and’ to a certain extent more prosperoas’ tlian tlnw* situated inoVe 
diMaut. 'rho schoofs of these wealthier and more populous districts 
can be oiH*ratcd to a greater advantage than can those which are 
ill pt>orerand less j>opuloiis communities. T^ie larger uverag(‘ attend- 
ance and the correspondingly lovv per capita cost are not possible in 
tlie luoi’e remote, and le.ss-favored regions. Tin* fluctuating popula- 
tioir ill many of the rural centers also icuids to ri‘tard continuous and 
coiisist(>nt deveh^ijmcnt of the ])nl>lio-6cliool sui)i)ort. ' 

In ^iiany districts where coiisolidal ion of schools has Ihmui effected 
a lack- of liiiaiicial means still causes incfficiciicv. hardships, and a 
slowing up of educational progress of the coniinunity, 

^S/afe . (Hid conni[f fa^us. — Xotwith^landiiig the generous attfUide 
of llie, j)eoplo of the State toward public education, 'll is apparent 
that tlie present plans of schooKsupport are antiquated, inadequate, 
and entirely unsiiited to a progressive, wealthy, and growing com- 
immwoalth of tlie. ritdi Xorthvvest. There is need of definite plans 
of support wliicli will insure the successful carrying out of the best 
edueationnl policies tliroiigluiut tiie entire State. Especial attention 
hhouM be given to the weaker, j)ioneer districts' 

It is the conviction of the conimiUee tiiat. a sound ind progressive 
State policy of public education will be luaieriallyA^^ by .shift- 
ing the bnr<leii of taxation. First, the county snmild be the re- 
sponsi^ble umt of local educational support in harmony with thh 
pjans of tlic State as a whole. In this niaiuicr \t will; be' possible " 
to equalize the OfrjirHtions of taxation and expenditure* witlpn the 
constituent dist^ts. The local districts shoulcl be allowed to snp- 
])lement the county tux in order to more Yuliy realize local ideiils, 
bocau^ the county tax may not always be sufficient' for that purpose. ^ 
llu‘. county tax tends to insure n fair taxation and ox»endituce^ 
throughout its borders, but at that point it.rcaches its limitauon. * * 

In ordw»^to «afegufi^rd the intere^s of the ^State njp a wllplo and - 
develop tne larger sections are i|i help, a permanent ^ 
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State tax is necessary. While South Dakota is blessed T\ith an 
excvlleiit iiicoiiie fioiu its permanent funds, this is not a siifRcient 
amount to meet the needs of an a^gre&sivo State policy, in the 
second place, the State should levy an annual sclv^l tax which, in .ad- 
dition to the income from the permanent funds, w/ould amount to 
one-third of the total ])ublic-school revenue. Such a proportion 
properly expended will tend to cqualizo conditions throughout the 
State. The ex}>erionce of some' of the most progressive State school 
syst 011)6, such ns are found in California, Washington, and New Jer- 
sey, -shows the great value of a wdl-diroctcd State tax of good pro- 
portions. According to the hot information the majority of the 
public schooh lying in (he more remote and poorer districts of Cali- 
fornia and Wadiington arc as well supported as (bo schools in the 
more- favored and more populous communities. 

The proct'crts of the State tax should he used to cxteiul a special aid 
to poor districts in the spnrscly scltletl sections of tlie State where 
cou>oiidut ioji of schooh is yiM- iiujiracticable. lUniight al.^o well be 
UM‘d as a stimulus to furl her ooiisolidat ion (d‘ schools, and in a-^srst-* 
ing comniiinilie.s (/) luaiuiain (caclicr-t raining dcpai’t moiits in high 
sclioo!>; al'O l’(»r dm a>socialion nf di-Crict schools and for the main- 
t<-narn-e of i nral high soliooh. The anKHilit of ai<l granitMl sli()idd be 
basVil on tbo aggrt'gaU* daily atiendama* and tbe number of t(*:iriiei*s 
''(yi:])h/yed ]*n( hci i haiy i>n tlic ItUal svliool popidation of t he county dis- 
trict,. (he jiropordnn being two-diirds on aggregate fiUcndamc and 
oi.c-tlnrc'l on (lu* niiiid)c?’of tcacluus L'lnplovctl. ^ 

\ iUihVic (thf.rnifon. hu'tjlrc.'i f'(/n if If >! — "I he 

cs^cnlial chararicrist ics of lii st -(dass educational snp]Mji*l ;in‘ stal/dity 
\.nd growth. A dnciiialing income can not bring good resuUs. It* 
efore ncn’s-ni-y to raise and expend as large an amount* of 
iiUNicv as tlie State aiul llie counties can atford hi order to reach 
theyiaximum of elliciency. A study of the expenditures in some 
of tiro States with fiKst -class public-school systems shows that these 
* Stated have heou willing to do netndy twice as much as South Da- 
kota im. order to reach tluur goal. Ihihlic education can not he a 
luoncy-sftving process. The present conditions in this country de- 
mand a much hirger- expenditure than usual in order to obtain the 
needed cfliciency of school service. 

^Sutmiany of recooimemlatiom , — The committee believes that the 
stability igid growth of the public-school system in South Dakota 
require certain definite modif\pations in the present system of t^a- 
tion. To this end it recommends': ^ 

L The adoption- of the county as tbe unit of local taxation; the 
;lun(ls when ^^llected to bo rused to equaUz^pj^ucationid advantages 
^over th 6 bounty. v ^ > >rv^ >r r . 
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2, The local school community to be authorized to deVy taxes'or 
to issue bonds for extraordinarj*^ purposes only, such as. erecting new 
buildings and procuring larger sites arid school farms. r 
il. 1 he levying of a rilate tax equivalent to one-third of the whole 
school inaimtenance of the State (includTing the present permanent 
school fund). 

4. The adoption of a pennanent millage tax for the maintenance 
of the State's higher educational institiitions,^ to be apportioned ac- 
cording to the needs of each institution, to supplant the present 
legislative iip]u*oi)riat ions. 

ri. 1 he adoption of a new basis for the distribution of the present 

Slate ])ennanent fund and future State taxes; as follows: (a) The 

permanent fiiiul to-be distributed on the basis or aggregate daily 

attemlniKT and the number of teachers employed, in.^tead of as at the 

IJivsent on the basis,of scIickjI population, provided that weak sdi(X)ls 

in spar.sely settled rcclions of the State be credited with not to exceed 

-.Out) atuiidance days in addition to their actual aggregate daily 

eJlcmlnnce; {h) the ju’0|)osed Stale ta.>^os to be awarded for e^n'soli- 

dc.tinn of M-luMd.-. establishment of rural and other Jiigh schools, 

le.ulicr tiaimng in high ^schools, c4e., only when the local school 

‘ ‘'miunnillje' ha\e indicalid ijieir cooperation by agreeing to certain 

I • made by law, as u slipulatl!^ under -wliich such aid 

iiM\ bi‘ ivctiviul. 

* ) 







Chapter X. 

PRESENT STATUS OF RURAL SCHOOL PLANT AND 
ITS ADAPTABILITY TO PUBLIC NEEDS. 


Introduction . — Before it cnti he decided wliethor n soltool meets tlie 
jnothls of a l<K*niity it js mH*e<sai*y to know both the comiminihV niub 
the school. The o])onin;u: chnptor of tliis survey w;ntliri(*nt. in- 

forniutioin relative to the Stnt(*. and its p<*o|)h*, for the reader (p 
form nn intclli^eht harhirroaiiid of tlu*- community tlnU is to be S(*rv(*d 
‘ - by the scliool. Othei* clia])ters lia\'e* enlar^ctl u])on the orpinization, 
administration and '-•u])t‘r\ ision of rural schooK, theii- daily attend- 
ance. course (\f stnrly tpal status of instnidion. Ibovcx or, th(*M? do 
not comprise all the essen(,iids of n s('hool. In judging the cnieieiu y 
of any enterpri-e in the Jndiistrial world the iirst. con>idm*atioir is 
pMierally ^i.ven to’tlu' plant. I'lns is no ](»>s (rue of tin* S(‘hool. The 
attendance, course^ o*f study, and iirstviU“tion hiv. in a trreater or less 
decree, 1i in i(e<l or expanded by tlie exist wi^ sclnxd [)lant. A Mudy 
oi tin* plant- iiudmles tlyo p'ounds, buildin^rs e<|uijun(‘n1 . and scjii- 
t;w*y comlitio-ns. form the l)asis for di'-cii*r.sion in this chapter. 

The conclusions are based upon answers to que»>ttonnaire.s sent (luV 
teachers and from p(*rsonal observations in eight eount ies- i‘(*pre'('tita- 
;iivo, of lypicjJ areasof iJu* State. Que>t ionmdc<*s, (*ither win>l)y or 
pjwtJy aiiswen'd. weie iH'4iM’nc‘d hy r».M()j tcaichers. This rep^v*se‘iit s 
Kiver 00 ])er eenl of tin*- (*n( fnimher of teaclu*rs. Of (he qiie.sij^n- 
njki^ ladurned, d.hll wt;re fro;n tcachci’s in open Cf>tuit4’V>e^n)ols 
a®|l .‘->(>0 from teachi*rS in \ illage<. , 

St'hitol lo('aJt<rnA\ — 1'he folfow'mg t;ible gives the teachers* estimate 
of tile area of the seln>ol grounds*: 
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Comparison of the data imlicates that the area of over iialf of the 
^^rouncls in the open-country school is 1 acre. Forty-two j)cr cent 
of the villa^^e fri-om^ds contain more than 1 acre^. Tlic cncoiirafring 
th' r is that tiun-e arc more grounds in hotli types of sciioohs with 
^ .tU'c than 1 aci'c tiiaii with less tiian 1 acre. Keplies were re- 
cc'ncMl from :i.‘)SS teacher^in opcMi coitnlrv and froin iS2 in the 
villages, as to whetiier the grounds wore fenced. In tlic. opm 
coiiiilry the gromuls of 090 schools, or 20 jum* cent, word feMiced/and 
in \'illage sc‘Ihh)1s 104, or 34 per cent, were fenced. 

i lu‘so replug frcmi teaciuM’s indicate that a larger percentage of 
M'hool grounds in village schools are lencod than in opcn-e6mitrv 
schools. Xineti‘en ])er cent of the Qj>cn -country scliools report woven 
^^ irc.as tiie himl of fencing, used. 

— Kven thongdi the school ground may consist of the 
tra<Iitional aere^ the buildings arc* often placed in such a position as 
to pi-ohibit tiu‘ iilili/.ation'of the greatest pf>ssiblc playground space. 
I'he following tahje shows the conditions in Hoiitii Dakota: 


Tawlk 22. — tSicr 


X > l'laver(||nul,, , 
Oii('-i|iiurirr acre*. 
OfU^hiiU ru jo , . - , 
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70 
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The fact ]hat grounds are reported with no playgrounds, or wftli 
■ ^ one-fourth or ohc-half • acre, .seems to establish the fact that tiie 
huildings are not/p]:\ced to the best advantage for tJie ulilixation of 
l>lay space, Jn tact, the tendency- is to j)lace the school budding in 
• the center of the seliool lot., . 


On playground apparatus 3,42.7 a*ural teachers reported. <)f this 
iiumher ?70, or 8 per cent, teportcHl some equipment in -this line*. 
The eondif imi is much hotter in the village schools. Koplies from 48(» 
teachers indicate- 31 per-iviit with playgroinul aj)i)aratus. ' 

h*Tpcviiiicvfnl pf(i4s. — This includes small ga rd e'ti plats and larger 
plats for c\pcrinuMit,s in agriculture. The results are based’ on 
answers frj)m 3,488 teachers in the open-eonntry school and i)2 pi tlie 
village^;. Tlic p(u*centagos are as follows': Open-country schilols with 
experimental p1at>s, 8 per cent; . village schools with experimental 
plats, G1 per cent. ; . 

Cmi(lftlo 7 r^ of The. opinions of 3,486 rurflJ\t4achers,andj;^ 




Taiu.k 23 . — Coudilion of builtlintis. 
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In tbc tc:u*lK*rs' jml^ment tlu* rurul-school buildin:;s are "ootl in 
Z'2 per ccnt/)f the school aiul fair in 4.'> per (viit. I'ift y-ei^lit j)rr 
.cent of the huililin^s in \illfic:oH arc I'oportotl fxood. The ohsorv(*rs 
\\ (M 0 impressed with the generally good n[>keep of the school 
Imiklings. 


CONDITON5 or OUTBUILDING3 
or ' \SOUTH DAKOTA 



I’lo. n. 


thjta I'oceived from the (lucsi ionnainv relative 
to outhnihlings eoinprise information coneerning location of ouf- 
hoiises and clieinical and ilnsh toifets. The tahiilations are . given 
below : ’ 

T.uii.k '2A. — Oulhuifdhifjx, , . , 
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Ch'einiftil toilets ■ j 
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. nuSb toilets ^ -J 
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The prevalent type of outbuildings for ojKsn-country schools is 
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. ihoin b\ fi cOtil bin. Xo inst uncos of‘ choniiciil or flusb toilets in 
runil schools \vcre observed by the survey conimittQo. ' 

nieusuring (he correctness of sciroolrooii lighting 
consideration is given to the placing of 4be M'indows, lo the rela^ 
lion of window space lo floor and to the presence or- nbsonco 

of diado-=. ' 

An examination of the data below, which are based on reports 
iiom (e:n lu'i’s, iiulicales lhal'iO per (*ent of the open-countrv schools 
a IV ero-s-ligh ted and that tlie maxi mum window pbacing for vilhif^c 
M’iiool- i-; ?,0 per cent left'and ivar. . * 

OELATfVE JDOSmON OF WINDOWS IN 
J.705 OUQAL schools INTsOUTH DAKOTA 
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liO. — I^eialinn of fioor sjKirr l<j trimhfir . 
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A coinparix*!! ol’ liu* iihuNo data >lin\vv tluit inoit' Hum lwo-thir»ls 
uT I'ouiiicv in l.K>lIi oj)iM)-« <)iiMtrv niul villa^o n( Iu»u1s havo 
oiont li^ht. Tlio Tne<litni is 17.12 per cent foi* the opeu eounti v and 
ir».0 JMT cent for the \ illa^^es. 

d'liCM' o^tiinalrs of UMrhrrs on the li^luiiig in (jpen-rount ry srli<u»!s 
4 in‘ <|uir<* in kO(‘]>ing with tlie conditions found Ijv the snrv'ev com- 
iiiilteet It >(atcd iiiAkc clmpter n\\ ‘‘■Iii^>tnirtimi and sii[kt\ ision 
in open-country and \illag^e srhools" that the observers found 
the lighting unsati-'fiirloi v on one nr all j)oitUs in 79 per cent: nl’ the 
<)j)en-c(Hint I’v schools ainj in <>8 p(‘r cent of the t illage ^rhool^. 

tno! v> n>tf . — Thr i(‘[)lir> (d’ teaclun's on the bn’nji'rt 

heating and ventilation ai(‘ given below: 
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I'll these unswei's there is nothing to Indicate whether snuitai v 
heating And veintiJating pjauts are ineludodf undei- the term ‘^,stove 
^ thet^o has been 

oyerkpping in the an|>Y^ on twa jt^ sigx^cant ihkig. 
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in llu‘ iins'rtei's is that more than lialf of the. o]X‘ii-countrv scliools 
<ut 1 i(mIo( 1 by lui jackel 0(1 stoves. Ihc observers found heal'iug and 
veiitdatih-r systems ui' fiiriiaees in 4C. per cent of 18 bi>en-coiintry 
schools and in 8:' ]ier c'cnt of S'i moms in tli(>. vilinftc.s. 

Ii is oijy naiiinil that 58 per cent of (he o|H'!'*countrv teacluM's 
should report windows as the only means of \(>nl ilaliou. Svst(>nis'of 
((mldalion in 55j)(.r cent of the vilhrjrc schoo'ls are (piite identical 
w itli ad per cent of tlie village schooLs- lieated by furnaces. 

heating^ AORAPATU 5 UTILIZED 
IN J 6 S 4 PUPAL AND ^70 VILLAGE 
3 CHOOLG IN SOUTH DAKOTA 

" ° to sa jp 40 4 P 60 7 D ao .90 tao% 
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RURAL. 


! h'mhtn'f v'atci '. — A study of the.drinking water includc.s informal. 
tion (,n thc'scMiire of the water sii|)t)ly. its purity, and facilities for 
driidcing. These rcj)lies fiajiu teachers are as follows: 


Tahi.k — Sdiin-r of -wdlc^. 
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The term “ otiier .suitply'’ refers to cliilclien bringing their drink- 
ing water from home in bottles, jug.s, or the like, “ None ” probably ' 
means (Hat the pupik are pot siip'idietl ydth driidclng w 
^1'? in^es nfli iprovi^ons;ior.ithex8»iiijpd.yyjrjte'i6 

;grett^-tQ 
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According to the teachers' ivpoils 52 per cent of the open-country 
schools carry the water fretin a neighbor’s well. In’a State like iiiouth 
Dakota, whofc stMileinent is not close., t-Jiis often means that little 
'children' nfust cany water a long distance. In cold weather the temp- 
tation is to go witljout it jalh^r than make the etl’ort to go feu’ it.' 
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WATEP SUPPED rOP PUPAL 
schools • IN SOUTH DAKOTA 
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Kelative to the purity of the drinking \vater,,2,t)l0 ope^i-couutry 
teachers and 350 vi.llage teacher.s gUAnr their judgment. TIio follow- 
ing hgures repre.sent the j)orcentagc of teachers in opi>n couittry and 
village who believe their drinking water is piwe: Opei^coimtry, 85 
per cent; village, 02 per cent. '* • ♦ » 

• • • ' ’ 
M'ahle 30. — Fdcilitk'H for drinhing^ 
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The significant thing in the above table is that the common drink- 
ing cuj) is still used in ^4 per cent of the open-country schools and in 
4 per cent of the village schot^s. 

Janitor serf ict\— lie pUos were received from 3,(>T4 open-country 
loacliors ainl 418 villa^o teiicliers, relative to tfie Vinployment of - 
janitor. The rej>Iio3 show the following porcoutages employing a 
janitor : Open country. 4 ])cr cent ; village, 7.» per cent. 

Jliree tliotisainl eight hundred and ninety open-country teachers 
reported that, the lloor was s\ve])t thiily. Tliis represents 99 per cent 
of the ciitire nmnber of teachers rcirorting. Only 34 jieir cent of the 
\ illage tearlier- rc|)oi l ed jn the aflirtnative to this (itri^ion. The 
rciniiiiulcr made no answer wlndcver. Tlie observers found tlie floors 
ill \ il1age -rhools in a lieUer slate of cleanliness than in the iiiral 
seliools. Tlie nictlidd of sweeping was indicated by 3,7^13 -teachers in 
tlie oiicn-foiiht l y M-hools and ■lOi' teaoliors in- the village schools. 
I’fian. the percentages giiion lielow it seems tlmt in approximately 
(.ncli.df of ilic open country .-cliools no dii-t-ga(beriiig material, fs • 

U-'-tciI iu swtH'pIii!! : 
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J lu*. Iciuli'iicy to scrub the floors once' a year sceius, fr^n the above, 
i o be \ cry prououncod iiv both open country aiul village ifhools. Tins 
is evidently a feature of the yearly house fdenning. ^The method Of 
'dusting Av*as given by 2,7(i8 foachers in’open-country scTiflols and 399 
village teachers. The results of tho/tnbulation are given l)elow : 

Rural. Village. 

Hry Uustlnj; y __..i>er mit-L 57 10. 

r)usti'(V 111 oil Uo * 43 24 


J^quipment . — Information was also received relative to black* 
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Taiulk ?i2 — Desks, 
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HYGIENIC CONDITIONS IN* PUDAL'^ At<ID VILLAGE 
SCHOOU3 IN SOUTH DAKOTA 
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. The percentage -of sufficient- Ulaekbuanl is somewhat higher 

tluin lhat found the oli^T ver. The tcachei's reported 70 per cent 
and the observer 5^ j)or cent for thcoj)en-country schools; for vilUige 
scliools it;W;is 85 ])er cent (teachers), 72 peruejit (obsci ver). Prob- 
ably a ditFerence in staiidnids imiy account for a part of the range of 
• percentages. The *j)erronUge‘ (>f single scats reported by tcachei^ 
was also higher . tlmn that reported hy the obsiM*ver, viz, open coiki- 
. t try, 54 per cent (teacher) and 48 per cent (observer) ;* village, 78 i 
^ per cent (tgarticrs) and 05 per cent (observer), . •* ' * 

"The €,r^ihrg ^iihool pUtat rvot meeting public Intetpretixig 

* the Jpiesent 'study o|i phy.sical at^itus in tediDS ot high^t percentages 
j median^," it apjpeurs that the iKTidqPih A6 opoi>couiilry of Sou^h 
^ *V* Dakqt^ ia 4"i^al| ,ct6ssJjghte3 IWlding tW 

i or lees'; its misitioU of wiu^ow space' to floor spaco^b 

• .: 4 :;V 
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1l 12 per cent; it is heuted by a stove ;^^nd windows are the only 
iiKuins of ventilation. The outbiiiljlings are separate and outside the 
Tuiildinpr. Tlife source of water supply is from a neiphbor'.s well. 

Most children have individual drinking cups. The teacher acta 
as janitor. The floors are s\vc])t daily and .scrubbed once a year. 

Tlie desks are stationar}-, about half and half .single and double. * 

111 the towns and villages of l.OOO or less the conditions are better. i 
A larger per cent of grbund.s contain nv.'re than 1 aero; twoethirds i 
of the grounds have e.tpe.rimental plats; about one-third of the build- , 
mgs arc eijnipped with’ chemical oiaflii-sh. indoor toilets; lighting is 
tr.oni. the left, rear, ami left and rear; heating is by lucans of furnace 
or .sanitary stove; and ji^ndors arc enijiloved. 

1 he open-countr\ school plant just ' reviewed , is, with minor 
< Iiangc^s. tile same that served counU'v folk in .Vnierica To years ago. 

• Tf lias been Mated in the fh'st ehapk>r of this survey that .'south Pa- 
kola" is, with the sniall exception of the Black Ilills area, an agri- 
cultural iiiid grazing 8tale. In every yilfuge the grain elevators, 
suiioiiet teil against the skv. bespeak great graiiKsliijiping centers. 
a;iic.se elevators are 'filled with Corn, wheat, oats, and rye, harvested 
iVeiii sairrounding fields. The soil for these fields is often turned, 
not by'spaais of mules niul Walking plows, but "by tractors, with rec-. 
ords <>f 40 acres for a .single day. Likewise, the Soul li ..Dakota 
fanner i- no longer living the i^latfd life otjhe faraicr of 75 years 
ago. Tim rural mail route bmigs him tlie tliiily paper from the 
inciroixilis, aiul after his day's wiirk in the great out-of-doors he 
ma.v .sit ill his comfoilable. homo and read of yesterday’s events from 
the battle fields of Europe. AVith/he replacing of the lioi-se and ' 
buggy by the iiutomoliile, bis neighborhood has esiianded far beyond . 
the eoiiliiips of the hmal school district. . ‘ ». 

But (Joes the e.Xi.stiug .school plant meet the jinblic ne(>ds? The 
aiisvvei,- is self-evident. Justus the agricultural plant and its opera- 
tion.-, of three-quartets of a century ago do not meet the needs of the " 
..Soiiiji Dakotffifarmers of fo-duy, scj likcMjse a school jilantof a tt>pe 
iluvc-qu-u teis of a pentury old can not meet the present educational 
needs of rural .'4outh Dakota. 


' T/ie k/tid of school ptaiU that will meet public heeds.— -The con- 
soliilnlecl schgtil, which js discussed in the next, chaptev, is^the school 
best fitted to shi ve -rural people. Such a school is, possible in much 
of Sent h Dakota. In some sections of the Slate a t'wo-tca cher sch ool 
would rej)re.sent all the coiisolidation possible, and .stilf m othej: 
localities tlie oiio-teublior school m^t fpr.iinany jears to do^me be the , 
school that can serve the peo^. ' ' 

" ' jfround should^ large enough to oecomr 

modw^ the/^hool builtfing withTt# setting' of lawh, trees, and 
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shni]>l>ory; tlie toiichoiagc and its garden spot; tlie playground and 
agricultural j)lot. Th<». sizeof the grounds would largely depend upon 
tile Ixiiurof sc'liool. In lU) case should it be lesJ^diaa 5 acres. It . is 
highly desirable that grounds be fenced as a prot^prtion pgainst stray 
live stock. . » ^ 

' The building slionld be with clnssroonis sufficient to 

Hccomniodate botli jhe academic and industrial subjects of the curric-, 
idum. The higJi-M'hool asseniltly room and adjoining classrooms 
should ho connected with folding doors so tha( they may be thrown 
togcrhei' fon community hiectings. The difficulty in finding-snitablo 
it^auling places is everywhere recognized as one reason why many 
efficient t{‘ach(TS refuse* to teach in rural districts.. .The country can 
not cxjicct to procure the servK’Os of marru.Hl inen teachers when 
there is no opportunity bn* them to hav'e. :u home. The teaihcrage is 
' as nocessar^ a part of’thc rni*al-sc!iool ]>lant as is the parsonage a 
necessary adjunct th the church } dan t. hhiom a physiological j)diiit 
of v iew play is as necessary to the chihrs devclojunent as are hnid and 
drink. For this reasondie S0I109I can best' servo the child when pio- 
» \i.-^ioii is made for anifde jilnygnmtu.l and ])lay appai’atus. It lias 
Ix'Cii suggested in the discussion of the course of >tudy, that .agj icul- 
tui't* ;t*iul iiatiTC stiul-y should find a large plac^in the nu;al-r.ehool 
curriculum'. To teach suhj(M’ts cifectividyMlicrc must he a jior- 

tioM of the school ireound r(*s(U'\(Ml as laboralorv. 

plans' foi^^schotd hiiildlugs should be ap[u*o\i*Ll by the *di vi>ion 
of scIuMd architecture and safTitatiou of tin* Slate dcpartmeiiE of’ed- 
* iicatiqn bt^Jorc iKuiiiission li;' granted the school board for tiicir-con- 
strucl ion. The best authorit ics on schoolrooift lig^ ing agree that the 
‘iiglit should C^er from the left ami i’car and tlial tho window sjiacc, 
in regions, with the latitude of South Dakota, shtmld e<|ual one- 
fouith of the floor space. ^Furuaces or sanitary henUng and vcntilat- 
liig pLints should be used in healing the scIkkiI biiNdiiigs. Tlie iViost 
satisfactor/ means of ventflajtioii is that provided by nu effective nr-' 
tificial system. Thp standard heating /ind ventilating plants, when, 
projierly uianugcMl, provide otfedivo vent i hit ion. matter how 

satisfactory artificial ventilation may be, cycry ,pos.siblc oAmtuiiity 
; should be used for ventilation by doors iy>d windows, Foi^is rea- 
son stprm windows should be-adjusted sb;that*tlieir pi^sence wdll not 
' * hinder window ventilation. _ , ^ 

Tlio rural-school i)rivy has long been a .^source of physical and 
s lupral infection. It is usually dirty, with marks of obsCfenky an4 
eoHoidered by possiblb vandaLs of the neighborhood ns a fit bbiect for' 
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buried in the ground outside tlie building can be attached to 'the 
pump of (he well. A septic tank, buried below the frost line, would 
provide u sufficient disposition ()l tlie excreta. If out-door privies 
must be used they shddd be screened and be kept clean and sanitaiy.' 

An abundaiU supply of pure water is as necessary a part of the 
'^chooFs equipment as is an effective heating system. AVhenever it is 
possible to obtain flowing water there should be a well on the school 
grounds with a pressure tank in the bascMiient and such plumbing ar- 
rangements as would make the conveniences of a city water system, 
possible for the open cou^ry. There are, however, plades in South 
I>akota where ;t is impossible to i-eaCh underground water. .In these- 
localities farmers are often compelled to carry their water long dis- 
tances. Schools located in suchr places should be provided with well- 
liiiered cisterns, dug deep enough in the grouni} to be protected from 
fro.st. » Thfse cistern^ sfionld preferabl}" he feet ujider the building. 

hevq it hs necessary t6 pr ovide water in this way constant vigilarice 
IS necessary to keep the cisterns in a sanitary condition. ^ 

In the schools of two teacher^ or more a janitor should be em- 
plo\T(f by the school board. \ janitor'^s duties should include more 
than bjiilding fires j^ul sweeping floors, "They should embrace ^me 
knowledge, of .floor dressings aiid how to apply them, the use of 
swiM'ping compounds, the use of disinfectants, methoils of ventilatioa 
and cleanliness of floors, desks, walls and toilets. In many one- 
‘icaclicr schools the teacher must, through necessity, act as janitor. 
When this is tlie case she should be paid for tliis eXfra <i^^and the 
M-hool board should see that she be given pfoper instructrofis rela- 
tive to (he duties re<niired. School VoAin floors should he treated 
occasionally to a standard floor dressing^ a sweeping compound should 
I'O use<l, and dusting done hv irteans oile<l<kr damp cloth. 

In order to con)pletc the plant herein described, it is necessary that 
be. equipped with the propei^ tools *for instruction. These include 
suflicient blackboard space, maps, and globes, 'textbooks, supple^ ^ 
mentary reference books covering all subjects of the curriculum and 
an abundance of illustnitivc reference luatcriul. * 

Such a schcwl -plant, as has fust been discussed, could put into 
operation lu fourse of study that would serve the needs of an agri- 
cultural commonwealth. It could further provide ^or, the all-year 
school. AVMl-trained teachers would be attracted to such a 'school 
and coukl there become real rural life l^Sders. « 

/ Rccornm^ndatlons imfnroved 8ch!8^ pla^^ com- 

luiUCe brieves that the tiig^e hasl^ome for the State to set U| 
standhfds for (he MMeacher schopl^, of i^hi^ theie will be 
fbi4e<rra to come, in tteSWe, The steinidiflrds must tw'hieh enourii 
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cortiniittee recommeiuls State aid (procured through State taxation 
'or legislative appropriation) on the basis of the following stand- 
ards: ' ' , 

L That the standard school shall utili/x* at least five acres of laiul 
for grounds and experiineiit purposes. 

2. That every such sc1kk)1 shall erect, at coinnhinity -expense, a 
cottage oil the premises for the teacher. 

'1 That ample facilities be provideTl for a sanitary water supply. 
4, That ample provision be made for the installation of such 
Siinitary toilet and heating facilities as shall be recommended by 
the State department of education. 

r>. ThatTlie plans and specifications. of*tho schoolhonse and the 
teacher’s cottage,' as well as the gronndj^lat and planting scheme, 
shall be approved by the division of school architecture luul sanita- 
tion of the i5tate department of edneati^m. « 




Chapter XL 

SCHOOL* CONSCTLIDATION *AND RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS. 


If it were j>ossiblc to reorganize all the small niral schools iii 
Sonth Dakota as strong 'one- teacher sclu^ijols of the community type, 
described in the precedijig chapier, there would be little need for 
consolidated schools. Unfortimately, many school districts are too 
sparsely settled and are financially unable to inaintuin such schools. 
Here consolidation of two- or more small schools to form one graded 
school of, two or more Tooms is usually the practical thing to do. 
While school coiLSolidation is resorted to priiicrpally* to -improve 
rural schoqjs, in this State it should nnqucsfionabJy be used as a V 
means to assist the many small, struggling village schools, which in’ 
rouRty ought to bo classed as rm‘al,'’ they being mere rural trailing 
centers, v 

At .some risk of repetition, it. is said, this great agricultural com- 
num wealth needs schools and educational processes which can jjeacli 
clear down to the roots of things, strengthening character, te^c|^ing 
the rights of fellow men, loyalty to the Nation, and fear of God; at' 
the same tiincv tiuit they supply yonng and old podple, without dis- 
tinction, ^yi^h practical training for successful breadwinning on the 
laml. Those, roquireinents are beyond, all hut the exceptional one- 
ttwcher scliools, for \^lnch there will always he an impoUa'nl place 
in South Dakota. An important phase of school reorganiiuition will 
accoidingly come through school consolidation. 

Br*i f hhforif of coiUKolidaflon m the U Stair . — School coU; 
solidation has made little progress in Sotith Dakota, probably because 
no contorted policy has yet been adopted to encourage this form of 
school reor^nization by means of, State aid. The State depart* 
luont of public instruction likewise has not been ajjle to much* 
to promote interest \n consolidatipi^or want of help in the ^office. 
There are in the State, at the present time^ 32 consolidated schools,-' 
some of them consolidations in name only. .IIowevei% the surrey 
committee ha^very reason to beliere that the people ^I’re readv for 
a change to consolidate their Schools if properlj^ ; 

^but while ready school cot^lidatlon, the 3tate should J&ot be 
content with anything ex(^t tie best of cdnsolidaltidr. ' 

^ '■* 71 
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Throughout the country at large consolidation of schools is now 
"accepted as good national polk*y. Ab()ut lO/iOO consolidatetf schools 
hnve>heon organized, taking the jdace of oO.OOO one-roOm scliools. ' 
Bpt, imfortunntely, some of the consolidated schools arc little, if 
any. improvement on the old. In some jilaees. nn*al terrilorv lias 
ho^’en joined to industrial towns -and the. rural children have been 
o^ered an ediicatioh [loorly suited to agric,ultiiral re<[uiremcnts. In 
other places, the schools are operated in the. open country; hut 
utilize courses of stiid^v originally planned for city children. Both 
types are failures. The kind of consolidateff school that has suc- 
ceeded — and therQ aTe. many- thousands of them— is'organized either 
'in the open country or in connection with niral-inihdecl village.' 
Butin eitliei^case the classroom work is* organized t(Miicet the actual 
needs of the ehildron in attendance. ■ 

A sindy of rathsolUIatwn in So^th The ^*2 /onsolidatdd 

schools in this State 'are mostly village consolidations; Jhree schools ^ 
only are located in the open count n*. Two schools re^To^ that they arc 
consolidated in name only, as the consolidation .was done for the sole 
reason of increasing^lie ])owersM>f the iMuii-d, no nt*w territorv being 
added or other-schools included. The inkiative in practicallv evorv 
consolidation movement seeius to have come from the small villages 
^‘hicli have. been eager to’^raw m/)re taxable area to their .small ’ 
yillfigc districts. This type oiP consolidation may or may aot he M lfij^- 
the rural population requires— <lcpen(lingentiivly^i how thecoHrs^f 
of study arc planned, how thi'. school plant is equipped, wlio the 
toacheiv arc, ctc‘. , 


^t,pi)ght to l>c stated here that consolidation to he really worth 
\vhile rnnst he so thoroughly well dune fhat even the patrons farthest 
reirroved would have cause to, feel that .thoii* sacrifice in time and 
travel is well repaid. 

These things must he considered: ^ 

Whore the consolidated school is centered in a vi^l^e, it must 
still reyiminthe schoohforVural people. To this-end pimision should 
be made (a) for an abundjifce of land to be used for gardens and, 
experimentation ; (/;) for 4 school plant, suitable for community 
center purposes; and (c) for teaching subjects required hv nirul and 
village population in this particular State. ' ' 

neeomm^mlafionj< for a fvfure poU/^y.—li is probably wPlVcnoiigh 
That tonsolidation has not/boon urged upon the people.* ThV. one- 
room schoolsof kRe» poorer sort are now about ready, to be snpphmted 
by new building^. This, theii, is the opportune time to iniiugui^to 
policy of' rcotgnnizatipn of the 6ne-room schools as 
'^^Sdeni.conspl^^^ or where the Jatter aredApraptlwhle, 
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The survey committee recommends: ^ 

•1^ The appointment of a State rural-school^ superrisor as a member 
of the elementary school division of the State department of public 
instruction, who shall devote most of his time to school consolidation. 

The dfjifting of a tentative ct)nsolidution map of each organized 
^ count}. The work to be done by the State department of public 
"instruction in conjunction with the county boards of education and 
the* county superintendents, 

3. A State policy looking toward establishing: (a) Strong one- 

teacher schools (us discussed in Chapter X) whk*h may later by en- 
luigemcnt of territory become consol i da t(\d schools^ associated 
pr trading center . scIkxtI ;^*eas to embrace n wiVal villiige and a 
number of outlying schools j ) one county Ivigli s'ehool of agricul- 

tural type in each county in the State, whicirmay, or may not, be 
one of the central schools of an assoeijUed area. ' 

4. Liberal State^iid for the erection of the new school plants and 
for maintenance. 

7 A/’ rerommemiatlofts cxplaint d . — It is important, first of all, to 
Iiave an expert to direct the work of consolidation who can give 
his time to it. To illustrate: North Dakota has 44*7 consolidated 
schools and South Dakota has 32, The explanation of the startling 
ditference in exttMit of consolidation in the two Dakotas is simple.# 
North Dakota has had a Stale rural-sc‘hool snpervis<l|||an the job * 
who has give;i all his energy to consohdation, w^he has been 
liberal .with State jiid for this typg of schooS^^onth' Dakota^has 
(lone neither. 

It is furthermore higidy d('sirable io jdan for State-wide con- 
solidation i)v platting each county in d^tuil. This would give assur- 
ance that all consolidations would be realized systematically, without 
having out small schools here and there. . """ 

. An ideally organized county ‘would probaldy have: (1) A number 
of one;teaohor copiinunity schools, which shoidd in tiino, as the pop- 
ulation increases, develop^ into larger open country consolidated 
schools with two or more teachers j (2) one or more village ednters 
associated »with a number of outlying schools similar to the Minne- 
sota associated schools; and (3) one county high school of agricuK 
tural type, gs outlined below, » . 

Tl^ Minnesota plan of association would naed little if any modi- 
fication tomieet the requirements of South Dakota, Any rural trad- 
ing center emhrac^hc central jrillage with its various emporiums pf 
trade and exchange, and all tjhe mirroiinding countt^ that can qOujn 
V^ nientlj use the ha^a clearing h^tise for its agriJcttltur^Iprot^^ 
dote '.and as sordid center** T)ie sdhonls ot spdhu aft area, including 

theii be brought 

)hio an ji!8dciafc)oi| u%|H))ttsoliaatioB"^ ecbit|itioniit Thr • ‘ 









wlu)I(* arnm^nMnciit wouUl In* in of the counlv \nn\n\ of edu- 
cation. ^ . 

A sc'hool systt^m such as this fully developed would O(»htoinplate 
. for each “ a.s>ociatioiu the central school, with six grades of work 
in the associated elementary schools and three years of prevocat ional 
studios in the junior Iiigh ^ch()ol.* This would reduce the time for the 
‘‘tool sulijocts ii; the elemei^ary schools to the right inininium. 
C)uc central v illage or town iii each county should be designated as 
^ the county high ^chool witli six years of work in the elementary 
school and six »y ears iii tlie up|>er school, divided into a three-year 
prevocat ional course, and a three-year vocational course, 

, The outlying rural schhols sIkuiM have six-year courses. This 
would give the teacher oi)portiiiiity to reduce the iminlKsr of daily 
recitations now required and give more time to tlu*. beginners. All 
pupils who complete the sixth year hi an outlying school would be 
_ promoted to the central school to pursue there their studies during tlte 
next thR‘c years. The graduates from tlie junior high school in the 
central village wouUrbe entitled tiTree entrance to the county high 
‘school. This course would return, the rural youth to the . farm in 
• Jiarmony with it, read}' and willing to live ha])])y. remunerative lives 
on the land. 

1 his county plan 'of orgajiixntion would assure unity of pur|ihs,.v 
and effective siipcrvidon olf all the Schools. 'The principal of each 
village 'center working under tlic direction of the county snperinlemh*' 
ent i^rould outline and direct the work in tlie outlying schools, thus 
“pointing"’ the children forwar?! to tlie. central sciiooi. The county 
highVIiool should he organized .so that its insirnelofs in I^ngiish,- 
• music, agriculture, home ecquomics, ami scluftil hygiene might take*'' 
^ turns at .supervising the work of tlie schools. 

Siieoial State aid should Ik? otfered as an inducement to organize 
/the schools thoroughly. The State miglit well pay one-fourth the' 
cost of the qcw consolidated schoor buildings, provided" that in no 
case should it pay more tluin $2,a00, and, in addition,, pay a reasonable* 
maintenanoj gi*ant, all on condition that the sehoQl l»e erected on or 
utilize not less than 10 acres of laud f«r icultnral purposes, and 
in other ways maintain the Irigli standards required by. the State 
department of puhl^p iiisfr,uction. 

RURAU HIGH SCHOOLS AND CONTINUATION SCHOOLS* 




iVo M(jh-school facih'fics for the Tlje Irigh-^hool 

population in the Stute is 42,665. In 1916 there were enrolle 5 i ip 
town aqd city high schools 8J164 students and in rural hjgii schools 


. .. .othw rhrSl. schools doirig'luglpschool 'Work, 1,086 s jOf 
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some of the town and city hi^h-si^hool students come from country 
distviots— probably about *2,000. .But the fact remains tlmt altogether 
too few rura^ cbildnm are able to attend high school and the few who 
have such advantage do not always get the hind, of instruction re- 
quired by agricultural ])eopJe, Jhe situation majr k. stated thus: 

( 1 ) The numl>er of njral pi>j)ils in higli-scliool attenchuiee-is too sinull 
to influence the standard of culture atid intelligence in country dis- 
trict^ to any apprecj(id)le ^extent ; aijd. (2) the courses of study pur- 
sued in the town and fity htgh schools*of the8tate are not well adapted - 
to attract students from agricultih’jil communities. 

No lengthy argmiient is needed to convince anyone that a larger 
number of rural yout,h should attend high school. The strong man- 
hood and wonumho(H^ in the country can only be measured in terms 
of educated Icyulorslnp, Scliool education must produce thisdeader- 
ship, but the school preiijiring for it will.be of quite a different typo 
from die one-rooin schools Avhicli certainly find difficulty in lifting 
the generation now in school to the degree of intelligent and practicaT 
citizenship desirable in modern agricultural life. 

The kind of high school that is ncech^l in South -Dakota'is the soit 
that cj^n point the way to contented, remunerative agricultural life, 
ben fully oigaiiizcd Jt Avill extciul itj^ediicatioiud facilities to young 
and old i)Cople alike. In this State the school should have the follow^ 
ing clefinite aihi and scope: Tiistriut npp(*r-gi-ade childrpn from the 
entire county in. day courses: instruct youth beyond ordinary school 
age as well as adults in short couj'ses and extension courses; and in- 
struct illiterajes in nigbt-:school classes* 

yl <Jistnict ive type of rural hj(jh school . — I'Jic propo>ed county high 
scluM>ls ought to be distinctly rural, or they should at'least offer the 
kind of ad>ject matter needed by agricultural people. Many persons, 
un<r formoi*s among them, have the false idea that to differentiate^ 
between city and country people in education matters is really, to dis- 
tu iininate against country chiWren. This js absurd. fThere is funda* * 
mentally no more reason why country oliildren should attend town^ 
scfiopis than to reyei*se the order, and have cHy children attend coun- 
try schools. The important thing is to make the rural high school ns 
hrondly cultural as any to\vn\ high school, hut a quUure intimately 
related to present and futurc\ probk^ms instead of the traditional 
things. Most important, the ci^ursc of^ study must be rooted to the 
agricultural coitiinunity and all Uiat belongs to it. 

The environment in which the Soui^^.Dakota farmer lives is tlte 
natural background for his cour^ of study, -cVgriculture . 'n 
taught, as it' so often is, as^ a ’^tch of. the qld:;cdiic^^^ . 


it :pust l^qnie 
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^ srionces wi)! form tlio nucleus, of tht study course. And nny citizeiv 
of the State who has completed the course- ivith credit should bo 
^I'nnted adinittance to tlie State college or to the university with 
full standing, even though he may not have had the language rc- 
®qniroincnts and certain other snl^oc'ts now re(juired, which have no‘ 
place in thc* *])ropo>,ed rural school (-oiirsos. 

Su(f(jestlre steps in roinifif s<‘hoot rmrgnni-afojn^ — T't^ is not the 
purpose iK>r the province of the survey coininiUeo io suggest, in 
detail, the cour'^es of study to he used in the |)ro|)osed count v plan 
. ' <d schools. It ^11 suflice to suggest the derived -«t('ps in the organi- 
zation of this schot)ls, hy enlarging upon the outline gi\eu earHor 
in the j)resent chapter. 

1. The small one-tea(‘her school: A six -year study plan, devoted 
chiefly to the ‘'tool subjects" and general culture: but. the entire 
<’onrse roofed to the rural etivironment, through nature study, sdiool 
gardening, home* projects, ami general indu'^trial work. . 

2. The complete one-teacher community school^^ or consolidated 
school: (a) A six-year elementary school j)lan and one, two, nr three 
yoai\prcvocational study courses, according to equipment teach- 
ing force; (^;) the work in the first six years similar to’ that ju the 
small one-teacher school. The excei)tiomiI teacher in the cowydetc 
one-teacher school to be permitted to do two years’ prevocaitional 
work in a<ldition to the* six year t(H)l r^ubjects,” pro^*i(led. be has 
the assistance of a^caj)able wife who can take the sewing, cooking, and 
other pim.ses of home* economics. The ^nsolii^ated school to offer the 
six-year elementary and threc-vear prcvocational course if it has three 
or jnore teachers, one of wli^rtilshould he an udept in industrial work. 

^ 3. The centra] village in me “ schoo] association.’' Niue years. 

Six years elementary and three yeai*s prc^<M‘at ional high-school 
work. » In exceptional cases the school to extend Uie course, com in- 
gent on ccjiiipmeut and teaclnng foice. 

4. The county high school: (a) Six\vears above the elementary 
school — three-yeW -junior high school and three-year senior high 

schoo l :•(/>! flip. lor higfpschool course to contain the following 
studies:.’ , 

• FIRST YEAR. ' 


First semester. 

X-lOss, fTftU. — -- 

Englifh 6 

Farm orJUimetk'^ fi 

I’hysfcttJ geography.*.. 5 2 

rUnt life. J 

Mfrhantral drawing 2 

J>rm shopwork -v 3 


Second semester. 


English 

Farm arlthmeik*. . . . 

l*Oi»llry 

riant culMire 

If ci'hanicivl drawing. 
Farm shopwork. . . . . 


( Ia»s. I.ab. 

A .. 

5 

I 3 
2*^ 2 


Gardening. . 


2&^iods. 


^ pnrio^. 


VTMd- epuf^ Itf dutlfh^ fOf b<^a only.^ Tlio. woirk v’pul^ 1 m* quite Nioillar fo^ 
ak^pt'-iliat .liome econpm.lca weuld Mupidaot the purely maHculine/VeuQJiH:tfi. 
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KFXOM) YEAR. 


Class- T.ub, 
„ 


i;ri**lish 

Miitlimiui i<< ('rhiplly monsumlion and 

sitn|dn )ilius<'s of siirvoyin^) 5 

History nml crovernini'iit ^ 

l- arin iinimiils 2 

1 1 ami s.mitai inn t 

Chemistrv ;t 


. . Ki^tiish. 

MaUieini^tjos 

.. History.t:w 

.. DniryinR:! 

2 liyfiieneaml sanitaiion. . . 

Chnmistrv 

I Farm worjc 


<'lass. I-Ab. 
.•i 
6 

3 1 

2 ' 2 

: 3 1 

1 2 


2-0 IKTiocis. 

TlllIU) YKAR. 

Class. I.ub. 


KncHsh 

I’tiysirs 

l arm t ro; : 

and footiinp. . 
Soils and fiTt ili^'rs . 
I'arm tnanliinrry . . . 
Kurul economics. . . 


.. KnpIIsb 

I’hyjiics 

2 Farm crons 

2 Feeds ana f«<llnp. . 
2 Soils nml fertilizers . 
1 Htiral so( iologv . . . . 
F*uria work . . i 


25 periods. 


Class. I^b, 


25 perltJds. 


20 )>erifKiS. 

f 'onflnuaf'Hm school courses ru^eded. — clifsses of people can b'e 
TViH'iiod Uy llie proposed county Iiigli school in addition to the regu-" 
l:tr students: (1) Young nieO nnd women beyond ordinary school 
* iigo who are ojbligcd to -work for a liveliiiopd whose education has 
lu en so lueagor as to handicap them in the; struggle for a living; {l2) 
^farmers and tlieir wives who are in needof i iftpi vat arid practical 
assistance in their daily wotk. / 

South Dakota' has many farm youths who, foVeeo^Oipic reasons, 

, Can not attend high school regularly. TluM|ucstion arises, Shall school 
facilities be placed within resfeh of those* you ngfmeiv and women, 
or shall they go untaught? Either the State liiust establish practical 
continuation courses oi* the agricultural sections will fail to reach 
the maximmn of efficiency to which they are capable. 

The ruruT cont innatj/>n course shcuild form an important part of, 
tlie' work of the cofmty liigh schools. It can best be organized as 
• short courses for people regularly beyond scldml ago. Tlierc should 
he, no maximum age limit. Any person wh^Q can p^itfit by the work 
should ho welcome to enroll. 

The time chosen shouhl suit the farmers. The courses ought to 
hcgin-early in Xoveinher ^ hen the fall work , is done and should> 
eimtinue for four months or more.. ,To accommodate the. fhrmers 
who drive to scliool the hours could lie set from 10 n, ni. to 3 p. m. 

I 'or others who live too far from home, or are unattached, resideftce 
privileges couhh.bo grunted at tlie school. 

The daily routine 6f the short courses would mc^de^ genei^l 
/ brushing up in the elemental^ subjects. faVm ffntlgnetL and accounts^ 
farm law, special phases of agticulthYe, blgcksmithinj^ cement wojrkjr"' 
ie,iYth^-wor,fe| f WTO machinery, car]^^ 

; : tationHud oiheKsiibjecfe 

much. ?h» adiool 



should havo (lorniitorv and boarding facilities for a group of 
studontSj uho could pay tlicir way in farm work. The principal, a 
man with thorough (>edagogicaI and agricultural training, should 
Ji^e at the school. There sliould be farm buihlings, farm machinery,' 
and a gradual stocking with farm animals suited to, the agriculture 
of the partictilar district. 

> It should hii clear that the codnty high school would 'be ti feeder 
for the ^tiUe agriculluial college, and would iu no sense take the 
place of the higher agricultural school, as has been true in some 
States where regiomrl and congressional dislriet schoolsmrc set up. 

R V CO mmau fat tails, — The committee recommends: 

1. The gradual devck>i)ment of the county' plan of school reor- 

ganization oiitliiuMl in this chapter, including ])rovision for the 
establishment, of county high .school of agricultural type in earli 
orgiinized coimty\ ‘ ‘ , 

2. The grant of State ai<l to all smli scln»ols. he raised Ity Slate 
^ taxation or through legislati\e itppiopriation. (See Clianlers IX 

and XVI,) "" ,> 


I 


o 
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Chaptor XXL 

THE COURSE OF STUDY FOR OPEN COUNTRY AND 

Village schools; 


RcfjUireutents oj tlui I'hc com.se of study in use in the rural 

and \-jl]a"e olcinenlary schools o^ ^outh Dakota has been revised 
lately by a connnittoe appointed by the Stalt^superintuiident andbf)- 
• * pi'owd l)v the State teachers' association. The siibjqfcts'to be taught 
are d(;>ignat(ul by law ami are as follows: Reading, vmting, orthog- 
rapliy, geogvaitliy, language, and Phiglish graiuittnrri?istOry of the 
I. niled. Stato.s and South Dakota, physiology and hygiene with 
special emphasis upon alcoholic drinks and narcotics, 'civil 'govern- 
ment. drawing. lutisic, agriciiltiiro, and ntoral aiul humane instruc-' 
^on. In addition the electors of the district at their annual meeting 
may add to tlie abg\'e lisPof subjects. 

OoirraJ — The coui'se of study contains an introduction and 

a separate discussion for each ^ubjtlct. The most important featuw 
(d tlK> iiit roil iicl ion is an ex[)lamttiou of the plan, of alternation by 
^ grades anil a specified statement as to jxist what grades in eucli sub-r '" 
ject are to be combinecl and in ju.st what yeai’s tlio. sevcntli and eighth 
grad(*s !u*e to he alternated. This definiteness in time al^tment, on 
the part of the makers of the •courserjbf study, is to be Inmmended. ) 
'll 1 C fthserver.s in the rural schools fon^d the siiggostion^.bn alterna- 
tiiyi of grades to be very generally complied with in th6 eight coimtiCs 


oP the State inspected. ^Vnswers from 500 qucstionnitires of rural 
■teachers, scattered througiiouftho State, indicated that \ji CG per cent 
of the schools ‘Classes w(*rc alternated a|id that they were combined 
in 81 ]K*r cent of the scluxils.. ^ 

Combination pf cla.s.«»s, alternation of grades and classes, arid cor- 
relation of subject matter are the only means whoiKiby the recitations 
in a rural seho'ol may be sufHciently reduced in >order that the class 
periods may l>e of reasonable length. ^ 

In spite of the fact that ^ large a pfer cent of teachers reported 
classes ttltcn\utod and combinedrthre number of diily_class^s bi[sed:on. 
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these 479 rural tfetichers ifldlcato that 74 per cent of tlie tcaphers con- 
ducted frqi:i 21 to 30 classes a day: 


Chtssr.i comiuctrd jn'r day. 


- 





; 31 or 

more. 



iriio2o. 

21 10 20. 

2C 1 o 30. 

•Number 

1 4 

41 

16S 

VI 

i'2 

r«r cent 

1 * o.ais 

7.00 

35.00 

^39.00 

1«.00 




1 ^ 


MeiUan 2G.G5 recitations i>er day, 

a 

Observation in the schools sliowed that this large number of classes 
was due, mainly, to irregular atteixdance and to the fact that begin- 
ning pupils did not enter schools at stated times throughout the term. 

The general plan for the discussion of separate subjects is as fol- 
lows: A few general statements or a paragraph or more related to 
the importance. of the subject in the cuiTiculum, and a definite outline 
of the work to be covered for the eighth grades. In the'" outline of 
subject matter by grades there appears from time to time a few scat- 
tered suggestions ou methods and devices, sources *of illustrated 
matter, and list of rcfoscnce Kooks. 

General character is flex , — The subject content of each study is out- 
lined in accordance -with the trj^ditional arrangement of the custom- 
arj' textbook. The scheme follows the plan of development of small 
topics and isolaited facts, rather than the^grouping of subj^t matter 
about central units or large topics.' 

^There is a tendency to got away from this traditional order in the 
outline in physiology and language. In fact, the makers o# the course 
of study of South Dakota have a vision of the time when the many 
subjects of our school curriculum will be combined under large ceti- 
Iral topics. The following is qu(jted from pivge 180 of the course pf 
itniy : / 

The next revision of the course of study for the elementary sctiools of South 
Dakota will doubtless be nn outline lu which the work of the grades will be 
OjlTered in four or five units, eacti inade/,up of related subjects, the whole 
Ihcludliig the ^branches now coimuonly found In such courses of study ; for 
exan^le, history will include geography, which is ose of the factors that deter- 
mine what the history . of nations is to be, us. well as clvlc^ which is but a 
B^lftlUed form of history. If such plan is worked/out In our next course, 
Innguagh^wlll be a part of the unit denoted English, which will also ^t^ude 
'mdioff, grammar, spelling, and possibly siting. In such a course the Avork 
q^imguage would be the medium tlmt welds the whole course into a unit 

from <^e general topics ^gned«in,the first three 
gnifes in show' howJ^^ topics ^ight hare been a part 

of a larip'^entisPunfit^^^ topics- 
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The makers of the course of study emphasized the fBOf;.that these 
topics were not arranged according to years, b(it that the teacher 
should be free to select from them such subjects as she could use. 
History in the early grades should .be a combination of history, 
civics, and social activities. The three general topics cited above are 
isolated and lack a central thread. Before studying Indian life it 
would be l>ettei' to prepare the pupils by emphasizing the activities 
of their own environment through a study of shelter, food, clothing, ' 
and community activities. Celebrations form a very vital ^part of 
the latter. By a study of his own» life there has been developed a 
background for an understanding pf the life of the tree dvtellei’s, 
ca ve men, and other prehistoric people. Naturally, a study of Indian 
and Eskimo life will follow. The myths and* hero stories selected 
^vould be in keeping wdth the central theme, which should be the 
study of the activities of the child’s environment as a basis for a 
study of man’s activities in the past. All of this historical subject 
matter of the early grades should, of course, be developed through 
constructive work, dramatization, song, and story. 

Throughout the course -of stmly siiggestLons are used that mean 
IHtle to the average teacher. Under the suggestions for art, teacheiy 
are told to correlate the'w’ork with the subject matter of theteourse, 
and yet there are but few definite suggestions as to how it can be 
ctfrrelatcd with other subjects. Again, under the geography sug- 
gestions it is recommended that nature study correlate with language 
and reading will, be all the geography needed b the. early grad^. 

, Vet there are but few definite suggestions as to just where ahd how , 
nature study may be correlated with language and rending. In fact, 

I he course of study does not contain an outline on nature study. The 
term “motivate” is frequently used in a manner similar to that of 
“correlate,” ’ ^ 

From the preparation and experience of Sotith Dakota teachers, 
ns given in Chapter XVIII of this report, it is evident that teachers 
with such meager training could have but little notion of such terms** 
as “correlation” and “motivation.” Again, granted they do under* . 
stand the meaning of the terms, merely stating what should be done 
would be of little value. The observers found thatf^ere was a lack of 
reference books and other source material in the sc^iools, A teacher 
wdth from four to six subjects per day 4o teach, which are ottered 
over ah equal number of grades, has little time for the necessary^l:^ ^ 
.search involved in formulating elaborate lej^n plans. Even the 
best-prepared teacher^ are inclined to.^ollow the textbooks bH the line . i 

' of least reai$tanc^ For this reason the course of study should be 
very in ite' generalizations. ^ ^ \ ^ ^ 

^^\tenal found to . 
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the child in Ifitting him for acljustment for the social life of which 
he has a part. Ihcse eliminacioiis aro especially noted in physiology 
and hygiene, arithmetic and language. The minimum and supple- 
mentary outlines for seventli and eighth grades history, geography, 
and language are nn excellent feature. The ininimuin length Of 
school term for South Dalfota is seven ojonths. Answers from the 
rural teachers show that TO per cent' of the school terms were 
Jfess th^n nine months duimg the year 1917-18. This being the case, 
it is very >assential that the course of study should present minimum 
and maximum outlines of work in all subjects. 

The further discussion of tlie course of studv will he narrowed 
down to a summarization of the individual subjects outlined in the 
course. 

Reading . — The term “Reading and Literature*', better ex pressOxS 
the subject- nmtter as outlined in the course of study for the eight 
grades. The subject is inti'oduced by a few pai-agniphs upon the im- 
portance of reading. It is emphasized that the. chief aim in the 
work of reading is to make good silent readers. The paragraphs on 
aims of reading are followed by a brief di^ussion of the various 
methods of teaching primary reading. 

Then comes the outline for the work, of the individual grades. 
Tlie subject content of the first three grades is contlne<l to primers, 
fii-st. secohd, and third grade readers. Reports from 390 rural teach- 
ers scattered throughout the State indicate that 43 per cent of the 
number of teachers reporting did not have any supplementnrv read- 
ing matter. The answer on this question from the 390 teachei-s is 
given below:* *. 


Nfunber sopploincnilgry 
reaaors. 

Nnmjw, 

I't'T 

. Number supplrmonl ary 
readers. 

KnmlKT.^ Per coot. 

( 

\ 

None 

1 105 

43 

Uore titan 4 

45 { 12 

1 lo 

132 

33 


Sto4seiv 

1 " 

12 

Total 

390 1 100 



- 



From the fourth ^ade on, the course of study very wisely s\tg- 
gests that the business of the subject from now on is reading to 
deani rather than learning to read. There are suggested list^s of 
■ stories and poems to be studied. The seventh eighth grades 
are encouraged to read current magazines an4 literary classics. 
The list of, poems and stories to be studied throughout the course" 
is to be commended. Prajmatization is emphasized in the early 
gmdes, but practically nothing is said of stoty-telling. Listening 
to told by another affords a valuable training for concentra- 

tion oi thouglit} the onil i*eproduction of it giyes a'ia ability to th 
cm one’s teetf end when the story is react by 
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xetelling is % test of bis ability to gather und impart thought from 
the printetl page. 

The hiiits on how to produce good reading are ^i*luabIc. Models, 
are presented for the inode of jirocedure in conducting a primary 
lesson, for dramatizing the story, in interpretative questions, in teach- 
ing a poem, in studying a masterpiece, and in the treatment of the 
life of an author. It would have been wiser, iii the dramatization of 
“Daffy-Down-Dilly " to have emphiisized the fact that the selection 
of characters, the stage setting, and. gesticulation be worked out by 
the pupils tl>einselves rather than be determined upon by’the teacher. 
Lowcirs ‘‘Longing,” which represents the grief of a parent over the 
death of a child, can not be comprehended by pupils in the fifth and 
sixlli grades, and is not a wise selection. 

The suggestion that masterpieces be first read through for general 
meaning and purpose is a very good one. The tendency has been 
in studying classics to dissect them for clioiee of words and sentence 
structure, so that the pupils failed to see the stor^ as a connected 
' whole. /. 

Dfymeatic Science and gardming, — The suggestions on gardening 
belong to agriculture and should bo included under that head. In 
the introduction the statement is made that the course is to be 
correlated M'ith hygiene, yet there are no definite directions as to how 
and where there might be such correlation. All the work included 
uiuler calming and preservation of foods and cookery could well 
, be included under the siibject of food in the hygiene course. 

TJie course of study suggests that empiuisis in domestic science bo 
placed upon sanitation and health. Yeiy' definite suggestions as to 
just how this can be done should be stated in the courses of ^tudy. 
Since the hot lunch is so essential to the physical well-being of pupils 
in the rural schools, and since it fornjs such n pi actical feature of do- 
mestic science, very definite directions should be given covering the 
equipment, menus, and serving. * 

The com*se of study suggests that instruction in canning be 
conducted as a.^home project. The same suggeHtion is also offered 
relative to gardening. This might well be recommended for sew- , 
ing and much cq&ected with (he preparation of the hot lunch. In 
the rural school home projects of boys’ and girls’ clubs fostered 
by the State agricultural extension department should be made a, very 
vital part of the course in agriculture and domestic science. 
Agric^dture , — In tjie introductory paragraphs to the subject, 'at- 
. tention is called to the fact that no attempt was made to prepare 
complete course in* agriculture. ^THiat attempted was^ tto 
;fonn.atron of aJp pn spi^iid^ Jopits^ln agriculturo, suclr asVr 

the subject m teferenoe^are given at tha 
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close of each outline. In these lists frequent use is made of publica- 
tions from the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
Experimental Station at Brookings. 

There should be in eveiy coui*sc of study for nirai schools a very 
full outline on nature study foi\the lower grades. This nature-study 
outline should cnibntce topics contained in the subject matter for all 
the studies belonging to the science group of the elementary schools 
which are elementary enough to be taught young children. For 
advanced grades this nature-study outline should be replaced by a 
definite outline in agi'iculture. Definite and adequate rnstmetion in 
nature study in the lower gi’ades is a necessary foundation for a 
proper understanding of agi iculture. \ 

Bulletins fronmhe United States Department of Agriculture and 
the State experim^tal stations should not only be present but should 
be catalogued, in omcr that their location may be easy. Children 
need to be taught how' ta use these bulletins. Not all material in 
them is within range of the child’s comprehension. To this end 
teachei'S need to be most careful in selecting references from them. 

The project work in connection with boys’ and girls’ clubs should 
be connected with the course in agriculture. 

Music and art . — The outline on art is concerned mainly with the 
fin§j^arts, and is planned with a viewpoint of a school where all 
grades are represented and where there can be but one period devoted 
to the subject. There is only a brief allusion to industrial art. 
Since this is the only space given in the course of study to industrial 
art, it would have been of^pructical value to have elaborated much 
more fully on this side of the subject. In; a course of study for 
schools where several gi-ades are to be in the hands of one teacher, 
the outline for primary giadcs could well be covered under the term 
of the industrial art, leaving the fine arts for later grades. 

The music outline is brief and is prepared for schools wliere there 
can be only a few minutes a day devoted to the subject. In general 
it may be said that the music outline attempts more than the teacher’s 
preparation allows her to undertake. 

Music and art can not be handled elBciently unless under the super- 
vision of a i^ciaLteacher. Since the music machines are so popular, 
the course or study could well give suggestions relative to the educa- 
tive use o| these machines in schools ^nd the type of records to be 
purchased. 

Ilandwriting.--^'iio outline is incorporated. This omission is ex- 
plain^ by the following) quoted from page 56 , course of study : 

In view the fact that the various writing systems ailoptwl for use are 


and employ^, only a very 

fuggStiops -f m 
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If a definite outline is to be oinittxid it would be wise to closi|tnate 
one or more standard systems. To leave it to whatever chance 
methods are adopted is dangerous. 

The outline should contain some information on standards in 
measuring handwriting, and indicate where, published iheasurinff 
tests may be obtained. 

' Tho excellent feature of the spelling is thn’l it tends 

away from stereotyped exercises of the traditional spelling book and 
emphasizes that only words likely to be written should be learned to 
spell, that the word should he selected from the i)upil’s immediate 
environment and that there be constant watchfulness of the pupil’s 
own spelling, through individual lists. 

TI i»tonj and civics . — The outline for primarj' grades has been 
used in this discussion as an example of how isolated topics might 
he grouped about a largo central topic. A list of topics is assigned 
for the fourth and fifth grades, which are to.be api>roached#hrough 
tlie medium of biographies and st(fi-ies. South Dakota history is 
. given a place in the last half of the sixth grade. 'The outlines contain 
a full list of reference books to supplement the work of the indi- 
vidtial grades. 

In Older to approach Unitecl Slates histoj^v eflfcctivoly in the 
grammar grades it is ncces.sary that some time be devoted ‘to a few 
large topics which deal with the great European civilization out of 
which America has developed. These could well be placed in the 
intermediate grades. The outlines for seventh and eight grades fol- 
low the chronological order of the textbook. The minimum course 
is to be commended’ as it provides an adequaf^ii^vering of the ground 
for the short-term schools. It is unfortunatothat no li.st of reference 
books is given for the grammar schooKs, For effective teaching of 
history in grammar ^ades there should be an abundance of outside 
material. In fact this should be the main source of content- matter, 
tho textbook serving as a reference work and the place in whicli to 
study perspective. The course of study should be very explicit as to 
how the supplementary myerial is 4> be used. ' ' 

The leading criticism of the history outline is that small topics and 
mere historical facts servo ns the center of ideas father than large 
units. Much more emphasis should bo given to local history. Many 
historical stories- form suitable iiiateriul for dramatization in the 
lower grades, such events as the adoption of the Declaration of Inde- 
pondence, and the Constitutional Convention, may . be effectively re- 
produced in the higher grades. Indian lore associated with the early! 
history of ^iith Dakota contains situitions desirable for repfoduc- 
tion. --Every neighborhood has, mits.own histnrv. ^.lamAni-Q 
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Civics is allotted from oiui-half to two-fifths of the history time ia ■ 
the gratuinur g’rades. The outline covers local, State, and national 
civics and follows the order of topics found in the average textbook. 
The danger in following such an outline is that the subject may bo 
treated too abstractly. Civics to be real to children of the grammar 
grades must be full of conci’cte illustrations. It i^Jftjggebted that 
civics in the lower grades be correlated w itii the other subjects. This 
means nothing to the avn'ago teacher, for she does not 1!t»ow how to 
go about the situaliom l‘here should be definite directions showing 
how to correlate the laws of sanitation, quarantine, and disease with 
the hygiene courses. The game laws very nut rally belong to humane 
instnu'tion. A study of the forest i*eserves falls under the subject of 
geogiuphy. ('onuuunity activities, improvement associations, and 
clubs of various sorts are a part of history. ^ 

rhj/filoh(ftf an<I The excellent feature of this outline is 

that it emphasizes hygione/ralher thait physiology. »Mueh th?it is 
given could well l)e placed under nature study and domestic science, 
organized around ,p^*oblems timt have to do w ith the pupil s interest. 
Tlie outline^for grammar grades is su]'»plemented by habit, germ, aiid 
community hygiono, quoted from a rcceiitM mullet in issued by the State 
department of Nebraska. All that is given in the liygieiie outline 
could have been (classified under larger topic's. 

(reography, — No definite oufline is given before the fourth grade. 
It is stiggested that the work given before that tiim^ he centered about 
natuio study. Freciuent illustrations to correlation of subjects with 
nature study are given throughout the outline, yet, as lias been stated, 
theixi is no course for nature study. The outlin\for iiiterincdiute uu^ 
‘grammar grade.'^ follows the traditional geogra^>hy-tc.xt, in that it 
emphasizes small facts and topics. 

A well-selected list of reference l>ooks is given. This should bo 
supplcmocited by avenues of source material, which vitaUze good 
teaching. Chambt'rs of commerce in large cities and advertising 
material of railroad and manufacturing concerns are examples ot 
such avenues. ^ 

It is not enough to gy e list of reference books and material. Therc^ 
should be many suggestions as to liow and where to use* this outside 
material. In geography as in history teaching, this outside material 
and not the textbook should form the principal source of such matter. 

ArJthiietlr. — The introductory paragraph contains suggestions 
shbwijig how the first year’s work in arithmetic should ^ associated 
with other subJjects and wdth all the activities of the school. 'Kfg sub- 
ject matter is then outlined very carefully, month by month)»^%n;nll 
the grades. v 

The selwtion of %)ics i» confined to%)ie generally <n0Cepfed nofiorN 
of what^constittites practical subject- mati^ in arithmetic. It pspe* 
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cially eingjjasizoij topics to be eliiniivited. Emphasis is placed on 
thoroughness, the mastery ofcfundaineutal facts and the illiiiulnation 
of abstraction by concrete exainj)les. Tlie outline does not show how 
arithmetic processes in other subjects may be utilized, ilore emphasis 
should be placed upon the ability to size up nmthenmlical situations 
rather than learning facts an(J processes. 

The outline in the lower grades is intetspersed with a few sug- 
gestive devices. There should be more suggested games and a list of 
reference books covering the teaching of arithmetic for all the grades. 

Lanfjuaffc— The introduction to the 'subject emphasizes the corre- 
lation of languages with the other subjects of the curriculum. The 
outline is Uien given covering the work for each year; In the pri- 
mary and intenuediate grades the' work consists of oral and written 
cotiipositions. picture study, dramatization, memory work, and letter 
writing. Just what mechanics of language, should be taught in each 
grade is outlined. The delightful thing about' the entire cour.se is 
that technical grammar is everywhere subordiinated to composition. 
Pormal grammar is not studied until the seventh and eighth grades. 
A minimum and supplementary course is offered for these grades. A 
very complete list of stories and poems for all the grades of the school 
accompanies the outline. 

Rc<'omm<'nd(^tionx. The survey . committee recommends that, the 
following outline be followed in preparing the ne.xt course of .study; 

1. Sultject matter — 

(n) proiiiKsl about Inrce topics rattier than ImllvMunl topics. The science 

Kroiu) to liiclmle nature stml.v, a.KiRiapli.v. iiIi.vsIoIok.v. agriculture, Imuic wono- 
nilcs an.I mamwl training; the history grottp, history. eh-lcs. aiut some piirtlons 
of gtsigrupli.e; ami the llteratuie group, reading, siielllng. iKMinianshlp lan- 
•gtmgo, grammar, ami literature. Mathematles to lie la a group by Itself as a 
luH'Ossary nion.^ure fnr nil the ffroui>s. • 

(h) Such a selection of topics within these lufge units a.s will he fnmla- 
nionlally im|>ortnnt ami hirRo In detail. 

. (r) A projrressive ormnseinent of topics.' 

(d) Suggestlou.s to gnhie the teachers In the n.Iaptatlon'of snh|,i | matter to 
environineitt. ’ 

2. 'J'lme ullotaient — - 

(o) Su^rfcestlon.s for rofluctlon of cliissos. 

(h) Several dail.v programs to tit schools with one or two teacher]; amt from 
three to elKht grades. 

3^ Matorinl — 

(a) List of material nml names and mhlresses of firnm where sm-h imuerlal . 
can Ih» purcIiuKeU.' . • 

th) A well chosen blblloKrnph.v relatinjr to subject matter. Name and ad- 
dres.««es of publishers and price lists. , > 

(c) SnjypeKtions for coUectlou of local material. 

4. Metliod — ; ' ^ • 

jo) The npproflth of stlhjetf nuittrt- through such prohlema or projects as . 
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The level of general culture, — The splendid ideals and cultural in- 
heritance of the South Dakotans arc resp(uisible for the jjistifiable 
denmnd for a large element of cultural education in all the schools. 
This can not bu overemphasized in these times of materialistic tend- 
encies. While the survey emphajiizes agriculture for an ngricultural 
people, it realizes 4^ully that no ggricultural population can become 
really great which 'neglects the spiritual elements of an education. 
As will appear in later chapters, the South Dakota people are prob- 
ably suffering as much to-duy for the want of a high level of general 
culture as they do for the want of technical and practical instr^iction 
in agriculture — nor does South Dalcota differ much in these respects 
from other States. * 

The elementary and secondary schools ;^hould he enabled to give a 
more thoroughgoing instruction in the fiindamental elements of an 
education than niost of the schools ar^e now giving. Music and art, 
literature and language, must continue to hold prominent place in the ’ 
work of the university and the denominational colleges of the State. 
At the same time natural and social science and the other subjects 
• that provide scientific knowledge and trained sliill must have a pro- 
portionally larger place in the schools than heretofore.* 

Economy and efficiency in school organization and in courses of 
instniction, — Real economy and efficiency require that the small rural 
^schools be reorganized, so far os practicable, as consolidated com- 
munity schools. The schools in the rural villages should for similar 
reS^ons plan a wholehearted ^cooperation w'ith the outlying agi’icul- 
tural districts which are utilizing these villages trading centers. 
This can be.st be accomplished by priding courses of study and 
means of instruction suited to the ever^fty needs of both rural and 
village children. Rural high schools are urgently needed — schools 
organized to meet the requirements of a modern agricultural people! 
It is equally true that the towm high schools should, at an early date, 
readjust tlieir work tp meet more fully the requirements of their 
South Dakota environment. ’ * ' 

. The higher educational institutions were prganized in the days of 
earl^, settlement on the borders of the State — chiefly as the result of 
local demand. A forward-looking State policy in education would 
carry with it some definite modifications in the prevailing system. 
It W doubtless unwise in a State like South bakota, which, as was 
shcKvn above, requires a comparatively small number of persons to 
fill pe professions ofher than teaching the ministry, to main- 
L as it now does, in, more than one institution, department^ or 
intended to prepai^e students for any one of these professions, 
notably, true of the^ variduarforms of professional en- 
^'phe^Ig,Vfo^•^hh^h;schQdlso^ courses- 

higheP^uMtional ^ 
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necessary duplication of schools and courses, will, however, be dis- 
cussed in detail later. Throughout the ^tudy it has been the pur- 
pose to keep in mind a State-wide iiolicy of education, to give the 
connnomvealth a type of instruction and study courses dictated by 

. uto loquirenients, fully efficient and economical without being 
cheap. ® 

_ Important ta,k of the normal selwols ari<l other tearhr-traimng 
imtitxition^.-'W.r, predominance of agricultural life indicates the 
need for teachers prepared specifically for teaching in rural schools! 
nho can give school children instruction leading to .siicce^isful agri- • 
onltiiral pursuits. South Dakota needs more than three times as 
luany rural teachers as city teachers. This shows clearly what an 
important task the normal schools, the agricultural college' and other 
,, institutions training rural teachers have in this field. 'Ihe future 
^ ; teacliers must have an academic and professional training suited to 
rural needs and ample to educate the men and women who, in thoir 
turn, will fiiniish the p^actical aggressiVeness, correct outlook on 
lire, and hner idealism spoken of above. 

The seh^oh and A mnicgnhntion of the foreign torn.— The world 
\yar has opened the eye of the American public to many nnwi.se prtic- 
tices of long standing oh the Americanization of alien immignints. 

It has been brought home to the people ratlier harshly'that many 
of the foreign born who were welcomed to American shores and given 
•all tfie rights and privileges of the nati\e born have never become 
fully assniiilatecl as American citizens. • Lack of foresight of the 
gcheral public and tho riovernment, -failure to enforce ■ordinary 
.^statute law, and neglect to roach the through the right type 

of education, explain, in s()l^lo incasiHyrpT^it prevailing conditions, 
lo educate all its people, without c.xception, is the dnty'and right 
•of democracy. If the alien has not ha<l .thc.se blessings in the coun- 
try froni which he came, it is the duty of the Govorninent to extend 
•tho blessings to theih now; if they have neglected to make u.se of the 
schools ^.anized for them, it is the right of the Government to de- 
mand that they correct the deficiency at once. South Dakota 'hn-s 
prpbably ample schhol law to reacli all who have neglected to iise'the 
public schools. But the State does not now have the necessary night 
schools, part-time schools, and other kinds of continuation schools 
I &0 much needed if the unassimilated adult aliens are to be reached. 
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Chapter^ XIII. 

HOME' ECONOMICS if THE SCHOOLS OF SOUTH 

DAKOTA. 




Section 1. GENERAL SITUATION. 

Introduction , — An Amencan.girl is a? future citizen of a democracy 
and, as such, needs the sunic broad fundamental education that shoiihl 
bo provided for every boy. One out of every two girls* will be, for a 
few years, a wage earner for which temporary vocation she may or , 
may not need some special Mucation. Out of every 100 American 
‘ women, 93 marry. Of these, 87 per cent become mothers and Oo per 
cent operate their o\Vii homes by their own labor. In South Dakota ^ 
there were listed in the 1915^ census 118,110 women employed as 
‘ housewives; nor did this include all women wage eainors who were 
also home nuikers. It is evident Ilmt a girl's education should include 
training ^for citizenship, for home making, and in some cases for 
• wage earning. ^ ^ * 

Wage earning, which is a permanent occupation for men, is but a 
temporary vocation for most women. Recognition is now generally 
given to the need which exists that all girls should receive special 
training for their life work of home making and motherhood. To 
afford tins training, home economics instruction should be made an 
essential and ref[uircd part of every girl's public-school curriculum. 
The survey committee is of the opinion (1) that home economics 
courses should be required for all girls from the fifth to tb^ ninth 
grades, inclusive: (2) that under certain conditions, whore many 
girls are retarded in their studies, special intensive courses should bo 
offered; (3) that the rural children. need this trainingmuite as much 
as do urban children; (4) that when normal schools iiccopt students 
from the eighth grade these students should also be required to carry 
one full yeai^f home economics; (5) that it is right to give imivcr- 
eity women the opportunity to pursue thorough courses home 
economics; and (6). that the conditions upon w'hich the State xVgri- 
cultural Collego is founded obligates that institution to maintain for 
women courses in home economics, in all respects equal in rank and 
quality to <^grec courses off^ed in apiculture and engineering, 

Ifonw . now or^anhed i^\ Spvth Dakota, public 

gb<^ advancement in 
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teaching homo economics in jts public- scliools. Forty-four towns and 
cities have orgjvnizod departments of home economics .and several 
consolidated sjdnmls have made some effort lo iiitroduce-etTtoiin 
phases of, this subject. Little effort fias been mady to teach tlu^ib- 
ject in the one-teacher rural schools, although the State course of ' 
sttidy offers suggestions on thi.s subject. 

In a few schools home econofnics is taught in high school onlv; but 
the prevailing custom in South Dak9ta citv schools is to introduce ’ 
either food courses or clothing courses (ir'both ih the seventh grade 
iMve schools report tea’ching .sewing in the fifth grade, and three have 
. sewing in grades, below Hie 'fifth. 

It IS cu.stomary- in schools giving wortc in home economics, to re- 
quire all girls t(f take this while in’ the ‘grades and lo place home 
economic^ on the optionaF list in the ^igh .school. 

The size, ^f classes varies from 3 lo 38 pupils and in time from 35 
nimiitcs once a.iveek in .some grades. to !»0 niiniites dailv in .some higli 
schools. It IS common practice to allow only one, Lamiinutc period 
per ,weck for either cooking or sewing in the elementarv grades. 
Sometimes the two siihjccts alternate, so that a .stiub .. „ 
utes (me week and cooks 45 minutes the alternate 

irraAvKW# {nrlhe present .short, infrequent periods 

now allot^d to home econoitiics in the elementarv grades is one of the 
chief weaknesses of.the work. It is unfortunate thnt the work in the 
high .school IS iisnnlly efertive, freqiientl.v poorly scheduled, often 
hampered b.v me grouping of girls of unequal preparation and L 
failure m secmring eoopenUion of other departments with that of, 
homo Monomics. These difficulties may he jlno to indifference or to 
Jack of rec(>gnition of.the importance of the subject. 

Preparation of trorhrrs in hme emw/wv.— There were 33 renfies 
to the questmnnaiiv. sent to the secondarv- s<<^)ol touchora of the siib- 
jec . These toaclier^ were trained at various .institutions in the fob 
lowing niimbors: » 

State Rrlcuiturnl Oolloffo of'Sontli Diikofn _ 

tTnivorsity of South Pakofa 

Stout Institute, Menomotile, Wls * ^ 

lown ^^tate A(n*lcultUral Collo;re ^ ~ ^ 

Kansas State Agricultural o 

.TTnltorsltJ of MInnogotn- ] ” ’ “ ■ 

.MliwauktH^Downer Ooiri^ge. Milwnnkiv, Wis'l" " 

Thomas N^iinf School. Detroit. Mich jp * o 

Valley City Normal, North Dakota. T " ' ' ^ 

University of Iowa — -i— 1" T 

St. l^wamce University. New York..... ~ 

Columbia University, NW York City " ‘ 

-Yankton Cdllege ' 
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A study of the' record of preparation of home economics teachers 
for high schools leads to two distinct impressions : (1) That many of 
them are no^radiiates of four-year college courses; and (2) that the 
majority Ofthe-tenchers have received their tijaining outeide of South 
Dakota, althbugh citizens of South Dakota during theirxollege years. 
The first conclusion leads to the belief that home economics will 
never receive fair consideration ffom other high school departoients 
until the satpe degree pf collegiate preparation is required for the 
teacher of the one as for that of the other, 

^he second conclusion (t^tNcaany have pursued courses at schools 
of other States) points to some Weakness in the higher educational 
institutions of South Dakota. It is prdbable that soirfe of these 
teachere were residents of other States and came into South Dakota^ 
for employment, but there is evidence that nfkny South Dakota youngs 
. people have not highly valued the training offered in t^eir own State 
Educational institutions. * \ ♦ 

A further discussion of teacher training in home economics will be 
found in the chapter relating to the Agricultural College of South 
Dakota. ^ 

J[)t^€ulties now existing in administration^ of home eco~ 
nwtics . — The teachers realize the diflSciilties under which some of 
, them' are teaching. This is; evidenced by many expressions of their 
needs in the replies to a questionnaire sent them. The commonest 
desire is for longer and more frequent home economics’ periods in 
the elementary grades and that the subject shall be required iiv all 
. high schools. 

Many state that they need added equipment and some need better 
rooms. These are but natural co'nditions in a young and rapidly 
growing. Sf ate, and are deficiencies that should be corrected; but th^ 
may be temporary and are. not necessarily fundamental. 

The lack of adequate educational equipment, ^ference books, and 
textbooks'cail not be so* lightly overlooked. The cost of these is com- 
paratively small rapid increase in school attendance can not 

be given as an excuse for either the negligence or the indifference 
which cau^ the absence of these minor but important supplies and 
'equipment.' 

It is not surprising that a teacher giving daily instruction high 
^school English II, high achool English IV, German, botany, physi- 
ology, and seventh* and^eighth^ grade home economics ahould.bo forc^ 
'ip^any^ “She had read no books since she began teaching,^’ Such ^ 
achedulpcf worir is alike unfair to ^cher and.pupila Itds the most 
„ extrenwitypo^^ abUity/and vjt^ty, 

%iateiy fivtf ^hj^s each'evMiing 

lo'^maira^dT^y teacn^r^after she -has taMht" five £ours dii^g 
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or she will look for another pdsition or settle down to do as little as 
possible under the circumstances. It is a common fault in South 
r)akota that the home economics teachers have been assigned to too 
many other subjects. 

Advancement whiJe in service . — Not only must a' home economics 
teacher have adequate preparation before employment, but her growth 
in knowledge and teaching ability should, be continuous while in the 
ser\ice. Her growth is dejwndent upon the extent and variety of 
her reading, u{mn her participation in teachers’ associations main- 
tained in her city', county. State and Nation, and'in her giraduate 
study at summer schools or during periods of leave of -absence. 

_ With but few exceptions the home economics teachers are reading 
' some of the most approved, educational books. One teacher states 
that she has not time to read — a fact that is perfectly evident when 
her daily schedule is studied. 

Twenty teachers are reading' the American Home Eicpnomics 
Journal; 10 are reading the Idterpry Digest, while others are’ readers 
of the Independent, II orld’s Work, National Geographic hlagazine, 
Review of Reviews, and Educational Review. This speaks well for 
the intellectual efforts these teachers are'making and will lead to in- 
creased efficiency 

V All but six of th^ teachers have joined one or more edncatipnal 
associations. Not so many are members of the home economics asso- 
ciations as could be desired, but it is probably f»rtly due to their 
newness in this line of work. 

The home economics teachers of South Dakota are most of them, 
new m their positions and only just out of school, which may explain 
• why few have carried graduate courses. 


PreserU methods in teaching home economics . — At present almost 
. all food instruction in South Dakota consists of small recipe cooking, 
the products of whiefi are immediately eaten. A child is not critical 
of the result of her own labor, nor is she a fair judge of the quality 

of cooked foods. This method of disposal of laboraton' products is 
objectionable. It stimulates greed and selfi.shne^. Food is wasted 
if eaten when not ne^^. There is no stimulus to excel b^use there ^ 
IS no one to know of success or failure. It is undesirable that children ' : 
eat at c^d times and between meals. The repeated use of veiy small, i; 
. quantities.of jfood materials fails to give the judgment and dexterity , 
heeded in the preparation of familv-sized OuantitW 1 
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real need and the children should receive the incentive which comes 
from the approbation, of others. 

In a few places in South Dakota “ ipodel ” sewing is given. Hand- 
work with no* machine work often remains in the elementary school 
course. This is not so much the fault of the teacher as it is of the 
school board which fails to supply sewing machines and suitable 
tooms for teaching valuable courses in garment making. The use of 
the sewing machine and the commercial pattern should he taught in, 
the. sixth, and each succeeding grade. 

To teach neat and effective hand and machine work and also the 
intelligent choice and preparation of food is desirable, but foods and 
clothing do not include all of home economics. Almost without ex- 
ception.the school boards and instructors in home economics in South 
Dakota have overlooked the imjx)rtance of teaching household ac- 
counting, home management, home administration, home nursing, 
and household sanitation. They have ignored the' need of careful in- 
struction in personal hygiene. Yet mtich of home economics is.bujt 
an intensified study of hygiene. Each course given, be* it food, 
clothing, or home ndministration. n\nst be* b^ised upon centnin ele- 
mental truths, and must be taught with especial ftnphasis upon the 
health aspects of the subject. 

Course^^ of sfitdi /, — South Dakota devotes six pages of tlie ele- 
mentary school course of study to “ Domestic science and gardening 
but three pages of the six grive a mere ex|>osition of 'home economics 
subject matter, and ns’a part .of the course of study could be con- 
densed into one quarter page. So far as could bo discovered no 
teacher of elementary grade home economics in cities or towns 
following this course, which is^enoiuinated “A practical rural school 
course.” ' No other course is suggested foVf^ie use of teachers in ele- 
mentary grades. 

There is jio ujiiform course in home econoitiics for high schools. 
At present feach teacher' platis her own course, which under such con- 
ditions varies from year to |war with the changing of teachers. 

SiMjigested modification and hriprot^ments^ in the organization and 
administration of home economics . — South Dakota should have a 
State counre of study for home economics in the elemehtnry and 
secondary ^^hools. This course should progress toward Uniform re- 
sults, but there should be opportunity for adaptation to community 
jBind school needs and conditions. 

Particular problems should not be required by this confse, but 
d^ibyte principles with State-wide application should be presented in 
- ord^ly and logical ^uence. ^ 
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school to another without delay or repetition of work; and it tvilli 
inukc possible adjustment of udvanceil liome economics cqurscs in the 
ia 3 titiitions of higher jeducation, 

T TiTne aIlowa?we on h<rt?ui €f'ono?nics* — The following time allow- 
/ ance for home economics is recommended for all graded sclul^lb: 
lifth and sixth grades: Foity-five minutes four times each 'week or 
one and one-half hour periods twice each week. 

Seventh and eighth gmles; Seven 45-miniite*period!t It is desir- 
able that these be given as three periods' of one and onc-lialf hours 
each and one prepared lesson i>eriod, or that two entire half days be 
given to home economics each week. 

If the financial condition of a school conrummity is such tliat 
home economics can not be maintained in both elementary and high 
schools^ tlien it should be supj>orted in the grades alone until there 
are funds sufficient for a complete course. So many children leave 
school that it is imperative that some training be given early in the 
course. 

./^ne^ar of home economics should be required of all high-school 
J girls. This should be in the ninth grade and should be so taught as 
to l)e equal to one full unit of work. It may consist of six hiboratqrj^ 
hours, two class-room horn's, ami two hours for study, or it- may be 
given as five^Sbffble periods weekly, with time taken during these for 
recitations and discussions. Electives in home economics sliould bo 
offered in the upper three yeju's of higI^schooI work in Uie larger 
city schools. It is probable that much better results will be alined 
in the smaller towns if efforts be made to maljo the elementaM and 
first higli-schobl year of greater excellence rather tliaii to m^tiply 
courses in home economics for advanced classes. 

Textbooks , — dextbooks for home economics, teaching should bo^ 
adopted for elementary schools and for high schools. AVhile it may" 
not be possible to find textbooks that exactly meet the needs of all 
^localities or present material in exactly the’ order desired by each 
teacher, it must be conceded, that a I es.s-th an -perfect textboofe'i sup- 
plelnented by no^s and assigned readings, carries an elementaiy^ or 
high school student farther along any line than will dictated notes . 
and copied niatcri^Ct. ^ 



perso^n^el of the 




Especially is this true A studies of the type for home economics 
and with young teachers such asmow are employed for this siibjett^. 
Of 33 teachers of home cSconomics reporting as employed in South 
Dakota, four accepted their present positioh since January 1, 1918, 
17 during 1917, four in 1916, three in 1915, thrw in 1914 and two in 
1918. , ^ 

Nq (onsi^nt coui^ of instruction cap be mainUined without. 
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Content of^cout%es , — Fifth gimle.: Home economics in the fifth 
grade sliould consist of lessons in sewing and in housekeeping. In a 
well“Organized school system all children will have- had primary 
manual arts in the first four grades. They will know how to use 
scissors and other common tools and will have become interested in 
the work of their hands. 

From the first lessons in sewing, there should be presented a definite 
piirpbse'for evgrv effort they are taught to make. It is at this age- 
that a girl reailily learns to crochet, knit, make tatting, and work 
deigns in cross stitch. All sewing during the fifths^-ade will be by 
hand. It should be on small problems, that each may be completed 
l)efove the chilcf becomes weary and discouraged. 

C'hildren interested in dolls may be given problems in doll gar- 
ments, but usually the child of 11 or 12 prefei's making some- 
thing of actual use. Too often the intelligence and ability of a child 
is underestimated. If given a task worth while she is interested and 
will learn qnichly. The girls should sew for 45 minutes three times 
each week. Dexterity is developed, and the speediness with which 
their problenis are completed stimulates the student to further effort. 
There is little to cause wonder that girls faiied to enjoy sewing when 
they had bait one lesson in two weeks, and were able to see few results 
after many weeks of periodical effort. 

If possible, the sew ing in the fifth gnide should be given by a spe- 
cial teacher. There are, occasionally^ grade teachers who are deft in 
the use of the needle and reaHy enjoy teaching sewing, but \isually 
the room teachqr is less efficient in this line than in her usual work. 
There is oppoVtnnity to correlate sewing with several other subjects, 
in this, grade. The result is an increased interest in each. 

The function of sewing instruction in the grades is first to familiar- 
ize the child with the tools used and to develop manual dexterity. 
This, with instruction concerning the growth of cotton and flax, the 
life of the silkworm, and simple weaving processes, is al>out all that 
can be accomplished in the fifth grade. 

One-fourth of the time for home economics in the fifth grade 
should be devoted to l)Ousckecping. Few mothers would choose cook- 
ing as the first ^art of home-making to be taught eleven-year old 
girls. Rather, the natural method of introducing a child to home 
making, is to teach her to make a bed, set a table, clear off a table, 
wash dishes, dust furniture and arrange hpusehold articles in an at- 
tractive manner. Less judgment is required in the discharge of these 
4ffties than iirfood preparation^ The more iirimediate taUgible^re- 
sults apip^^l to the younger child. 

^dipmontf^for teachifig 'hbtne economics wiE not he edftsidered 
adequate if tl^^e h^niidy sewing mit^ohines, comm 
cooldiig i^ uteiiSls.^ Tn ojder to teach 
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by means of bod making, table setting, dusting, etc., it becomes es- 
sential that there be a bed to make, a table to set and a room to ar- 
range and. (Inst. 

A small house, an apartment oc a, teacher', s dining room or rest 
room becomes part of tjie e.ssential equipment for the satisfactory 
teaching of hoine econoniicis, 

&ixth ffrnde.—T\\G si.xth grade home economics course should, con- 
sist of sewing and food ]>reparation. 

The sewing teacher should review the methods taught in the pre- 
vious year, making aiiplications to new problems. The introduction 
' to the lise of the machine and of the commcrci/l pattern belongs in 
this second year of sewing, ^ 

The probiems chosen should again be small eitough to be completed 
in reasonable ifmc. The articles made should be such as the child, or 
some member of the family or other person can actually use. 

In the foo<l preparation class the housekeeping lessons of the fifth 
grade should be revieweil and ability developed to follow accurately 
a simple recipe, to combine the ingredients and to rogirfaf'e the heai 
in the ordinary processes of cooking. 

This cooking should be with .small quantities. Because of the in- 
experience of the child, some iMor products and .some food waste are 
inevitable. The small quantities used reduce the waste to -the mini- 
iiiuni, at the same time making.snsior for the child tlif manipulation 
of the materials and the use of the'cooking ideasils. The time al- 
lowed for food imepnration lessons should not be less than IJ hours. 
This makes possible the completion, of the processe,s involved iii the 
preparation of any dish, affords time-for c.xplanation's and inquiries 
by the teacher, and gives opportunity for nice dish washing and 
kitchen cleaning, as well as time for orderly serving arid eating of 
the food. / ; ‘ 


I 


Seventh and eighth grade course.?.— Many children Ifeave school 
wthout entering the high school. Kecogni/.ing this and also that in 
the early adole.sccnt period girls are more interested in all that relates 
to household matters tha^i in their earlier years, the seventh and 
eighth grade home economics should receive especial stress. 

The technique of footl preparation.. garment making, i^nd house- 
keeping should bo perfected and, in addition, a broader comprehen- 
sion of reasons for pioa'sses and the relation of the study of home 
ppoblems to other subjects" should be developed. Food study should 
to coiTelated with arithmetic, agriculture, geography, and language. 
Uarment making with geography, aritlimetic, language, and drawing. 

In all ca^ the articles produced by those classes should to for 
actual ^ and should meet some c.xj. sting need. , Torsonal adornment 
w the iucenfive for Sewing, nor sclfish-is^is Won 
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The Mowing may be for personal use if the gtirments are needed^ 
The problems diosen sliould be such as the coiiiinunity life makes 
dcsinible. Not only should garments ho made, but their cost in ma- 
terial *aud time should bo computed and the comparison made between 
tlio ready-to-wear and the home-made garment. 

Elganentary home nursing, h.ome sanitation and household account- 
ing sliould be taught during the stu'ontli aiul eighth grades. Practi- 
cal experience in. buying should be given so often that an ability to 
discriminate and judge of footls and fabrics juay be developed. 

Upon the completion of the eighth grade of school work certain 
attainments should have been reached by all girls. Besides ordi- 
nary scholastic accomi)lislimen.ts th.e.V should l>e able to do oei-tain 
things for themselves and their homes and sliould uiidei*sUmd the 
relation of tlieir home to the community. 

A girl of fouitcon or one liaving finished the eighth grndessHould 
be able to choose and i>urchase Uie material for her own plain cloth.es 
and to make her own undergarments and wash dressi^; siie should 
luive developed a pride in the care and repair of her own wardrobe; 
she should know how to assist in th'e household and should enjoy 
having the care of her own roqjn; she should l>e able to plan a siiuj^lo 
meal economically,^ jnirchasc the foods and cook and serve the saino 
in an expeditious and satisfactory manner. 

Cooperation <jf tlie mothers with tlie efforts of the teachers* is 
necessary in order, that tlie pnpils maj-^have encouragement at home 
to pi-actice that \vhich is-. taught at school. It is doubtful if sclu>ol 
credit in home economics can be given for- home work. Credit for 
home work presu]>poscs frequent supervision, and to do this in home 
econojuics there is necessarily, an intrusion uixm the privacy and 
personal problems of the h<»me. Thi^ no schoor^ffieiai has a right 
to attempt. Uninspected home work with schmil .credit is eminently 
unfair. The honest mother and, daughter will suffer in comparison 
with tho.se of more elastic consciences^ and the daxightcr of a mother 
with high standards for workmanship will be at a disadvantage with 
those whose mot ideas of excellence are lax. 

High school hchne er^ovo7n>icB » — The ninth year at school should 
complete the required, home ectJnomics work. After the ninth year 
there will need to be, in. the larger cities, elective courses. The stu- 
dent pursuing a commercial course* can* not afford Hdorfftime for home 
economics tmining, neither can the girl who has a reasonable expec- 
tation of being able to enter a college or university or nominl school. 
The young woman whose future is Tindetermincd, or who will prob- 
libly^ remain in her home^ may . well elect a four years’ course iu homo 
M for her these high scho^ courses may be es- 

tablishM. Jr V 
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4 The nintii grade or last year of required home economics study 

should be based upon the previous four years of grade work. It 
should be a survey ooui-se equivalent lo one full unit course and 
should be allotted tlu- equivalent of daily double periods. Foods, 
clofliing, hygiene, and home adininisti-ation should divide the time. 
Fach may be given the eciuivulent of one-half of one. semester of 
^ class time .with the laboratory periods equally divided between ‘’gar- 
ment nraking, food preparation, and housekeeping. Local school 
cbnditions may well determine whether these subjwts sliall alternate 
throughout, the \v(‘ek, or occiqn* all the time of alternate weeks, or 
be assigned to seasonal periods. In general, it is most desirable to 
give the practical work in sewing in the first nine weeks of the fall 
sen tester and the la^t liine weeks of the spring semester, thus leaving 
the 18 mid-year, weeks for food j^reparation. If the teachers' in 
charge of rfiis Kork arc broadly and well trained such a* plan’ works 
well, bub if the teachers are over specialized and can teach only foods 
or only clothing, tlu*n it will be necessary toNolternatc the classes so 
that all teachers may be continuously employed. 

Lal)oratory food lU’odiiets should be usedin the school lunch room 
and for teachers’ lunches; inceptions, dinners, etc. 

Supplemental paid help will l>e needed in any lunch room supply- 
ing 50 or more lunches per day. 

It is here suggested that the sewing course shall be based upon the 
assumption that tlijK studopts knpw how to do plain hand sewing, 
use n commercial pattern, and operate a sewing machine and are 
acquainted with different fabrics and weaves. 


There should be a reyiew of handwork, machine work, and com- 
mcirial pattern use by some simple problem such as the^mking of a 
ginghnin garmeivt for a ^hiid. 

A further review of the above and also the choice and application 
of triiuiiiing can be gi\*eii on a problem such ns the making of a 
muslin gown. Since /lie use of the electric mdtqr for Home sewing 
machines is liecoming common, the u.se of a motor-driven machirfo 
shouhl be taught at this tiiuc in the course. ' ‘ 

An advanced knowledge of color, design, and textiles may lie de- 
veloped by the problem of a serge school dress or the remaking of a 
M'oolen dress or skirt. . 

There should be at least one problem involving cleaning and, if 
possible, dyeing. . ■ 

There .should be one problem consisting of work for others rather 
than for self. This might, for the present, well be for the Red Cro^, ' - . 
.Belgian Relief, A'^poiated ^aritfes^ or .for local needy children. 

* One or n;u)re gepefal .pr^ems necessitating 
^ clas^ should, be 
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quilt making, hcniming household linen, oi' ma*king costumes for some 
school play, Ability to work well with others.and happily for others 
is a characteristic go desirable that no school should fail to develop 
this in every way possible. 

Unless the teaching of home economics functions in ,the lioine life 
of the students it is of little value. A student in clothing should be 
more suitably clothed with garments kept in better repair than one 
witliout this training. The value of cjourses should evidenced by 
more simple, conscrvati\'fe and appropriate gnrmeiijts* chosen Vnd 
worn by the students, \ 

*j^similar development of taste and judgment should be evidencM 
in regard to food, house furnishing, and housekecj>ing. 

The mastery of technique results in greater pleasure in aocom- 
plishment. 

Whether a girl elects business, industrial, or academic courses, she 
will always need the instruction received in* the required home eco- 
nomics courses. . ’ 

When a business woman, her training will have prepared her to 
buy suitable clothes and to care for them; to select proper fopd to 
maintain her body at a maximum degree of efficiency; and so to con- 
trol her environmAit that her surroundings may not imperil her 
henltb. 

Elective Mgh-school home economics conrse. — EJectiye high-school 
home economics courses should be paralleled by science^courses which 
become required courses for all students electing the home economics. 
These science courses should be’ chemistry, physics, biology, and 
physiology. In addition to these, there should be a required one-year 
cou||^ of advanced art for all students pursuing the elective home 
economics course. 

This elective course may well include advanced dressmaking, ad- 
vanced foods .courses, invalid cooking, lunch room cookery, houscj 
hold sanitation and administration, and the home care of the sick. 

The above-suggested coupes do not include trade training for 
women. Many of the induBrics in 'which wo^en are employed are 
evolutions of' household employments, but, home economics instruc- 
tion can be ebnsidefed only as- a prevocaUonal training for these 
wage-earning vocations. A demand for speciaUtrade courses in the 
high school of South Dakota in the near future and the maintenance 
of such instruction is made possible by the Federal vocational educa- 
tion law. V ' 

Botne^ eco^norm the consolidated miral r^Consolidated 

rb^l f^hools n^d neither less home economics nor home, e^^pnomioa 
Vpf;a*. quality differ from thaji bpr|6vrtconmi^nded for the city or 




-towrecbodl. 
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instruction should be presented from a different point of view. 

The problems selected should be chosen because applicable to local 
rural conditions biit the fundamental pi-incijilcs underlying home- 
making apply alike to city and rural homes. 

An illustration in regard to the variation of the instruction in 
home economics could be illustrated by lessons upon vegetables. In 
the city questions of purchase and storage in small quantities would 
precede discussion* as to u.se, while in the rural school questions of 
home production and storage in large quantities would be consid- 
ered before questions of use. 

Sanitary-milk supplies, laws relating to marketing milk, etc., would ' 
be taiight in towns; but in the country tlit production of sanitary 
milk, its care, handling, storage and^use would be stressed. * 

In towns city water systems’ would be considered, with .general 
water sources and supplies incidentally taught, wl^le in rural com- 
munities the source of water for farm iiomes, the preservation of ih^ 
pui ity of same, the storage of household water, and the introduction 
of water^to the house would be especially emptTttSize!}> ** 

In towythe inunioipal methods of sewage and \vaste disposal would 
be discussed at length, with minor consideration for the household 
disposal of waste materials. 

In the country, \\dicre each householder becomes responsible for the 
sanitary conditions surrounding his home, greater care in. teaching 
- sanitation would be necessary. 

In the grades frorp the fifth to the iiinth. inclusive, town and coun- 
try children should receive the same nujnber of hours of instruction, ^ - 

and one group should not have a better course than the other, but all 
should have their lessons correlated with their life experiences.-and 
especially adapted to their environment. 

17 oim economics in the one-teacher rural school . — The girls of the 
one-teacher school merit as much and as good training in home- 
making as <lo their more fortunate friends who have the opportunity 
of attending a graded school. It is manifestly ■ impossible for one 
teacher to teach all grades and all branches with the same emphasis ' ' 
' and with the same efficiency ns could eight teachers each in charge of • 
but one grade. Hence home economics courses must be modified and. . ' * 
adapted to meet the conditions of instruction existin^in one-teachei# 
.schoola ' . ' ' , 





There are three ways by which the subjects relating to ‘hon>e- 
, making may be taught: (i) By the, school teacher employM4ni,.thel; > * 
■ schbplq (2): ^y 9 spwial teacher sKarecl’by, five or more; schools j aiid^^^ 
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In certain sections of the Ignited States* there is adourth poSvSibility 
of the rural girl acquiring speci^information concerning household 
arts. Where there is u w-ell- 61 ^inized “ farm bureau'’ with a special 
woman in chiugo of clubs for wdinen iind girls much good instruc- 
tion cun bo given in sewing, cooking, and food presiu*vation in con- 
nection, with these clubs. *At places the local tcachfers have been 
retained during the summer vacation period and employed as sub- 
agents in chib work, Jhus continuing the relationship of teacher and 
child throughout the year. 

When the school systein of South Dakota is reorganized and all 
employed teachers are adequately prepared, it will be possible to 
Require that every rural te^ichcr have some home economics training. 
Until that* time the best that can be secured for the rural child taught 
by the local teacher is cdllscientious. teaching from a good textbook 
on home economics subj^ts. 

As elsew-herc stated home econoniics includes the study of sunita- 
tion,* foods, clothing, and fiousehold management, as well as other 
subjects. The theoh.dical instruction in regard to sanitation and foods 
is needed equally by boys and girls in rural homes. Instruction in 
these two subjects should be given in alternate years to the pupils in 
the seventh and eighth grades, but sanitary practices should be in- 
sisted upon at all tiim*s. Each day will offer opportunities ^ stress 
the right use of foods. j ^ 

Manual arts in the four lower grades leads naturally to sewing for 
the girls of the fifth and sixth grades and elementary agriculture 
for, the boys of these gnides. A little time spent daily upon these 
studi^ or A longer time on Friday afternoon makes steady progress 
possible. 

Home W’ork in these subjects may bo requited and graded, but . 
'must be tested by skill in tasks done at school before school credit can 
be given. Without the cooperation of ^he parents of the district it is^ 
almost imi>ossible to ntUua completely satisfactory results from home 
econoraias instruction in the»ono-teacher school. 

By dividing the time of a special teacher of home edbnomics be- 
tween several schools, ‘most effective teaching of both ngriculfnre and 
honie economics is made .passible. By this method the special teacher 
^relieves the ftgulnr teacher of half of the pupils and enables her to 
^^ve spwial instruction to the section remaining with her. - 
, The .“ Crete ” plan , of teaching homo economics depends for its 
. , . imeo^ upon the ,c<wperati<m, ability , and good will of the women of 
• V district/ V Each wpm^n in, the school or^^ agn^ to meet 

iv leij at ;^rtain . tiines. .Tl^c giri®; 
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ject; the woman who is most successful. wuth meats or soups or des- 
serts agrees to instruct in her specialty; while those women who arc 
experts in needlework give their services to the neighborhood girls 
at stated times. 

^yhen the county ageids^ working under the Smith-Lever Act, 
have time and facilities for the organization and systematic instruc- 
tion of rutal clubs, and when this club work cun be progressively 
maintained for a series of years, much good instruction an cc^rtain , 
phases of home econoiiiios can be given the rural gir|s. — - 

The special teacher, the adoption of the Crete plan, and depend- 
ence upon club organizations all involve so many. different factors 
that they are the exceptional rather than the usual metho<ls of se- 
curing home economics in the one-room school. The meaas most 
often effective will be found to lx* the willing teacher su})plied with 
a good textbook and making full use of the op|)ortunities offered of 
connecting instruction in foods and sapitation with the daily service 
of a hot lunch, 

, The older girls will learn to assume responsibility in the nmnago- 
nient of the lunch and the procurement of supplies. Trti* girls next in 
age will learn simple lessons in correct food preparation in cooking 
the articles nocilod, . The younger girls will learn nice methods of 
dishxwashing, and orderly methods in doing the necessary, after-lunch 
work, while all students, both boys and girls, will be, taught cleanli- 
ness, orderliness, and good inannei*s if the lunch rightly managed. 

A vei'v fow minutes given ea(h day to lessons on the lunch will 
insure all this if the school authorities supply an abundance of good 
water. Little of value can be taught regarding sanitation in a dirt^ ' 
school house to unwashed and thirsty children. 

Many arithmetics now base their lessons on practical problems re- 
lating to homo life and various industries. BdoTckeoping is made 
interest ing by application to home and farm management problems, **5^ 
By correlating language lessons, geography, ariUimctic, bookkeep- 
ing, and agriculture with the study of the probleins of the home, all 
are madc^morc interesting and of more permanent value. By these 
means home economics can contribute to the future efficiency and well 
being of the rural child educated in the one-room school as well os 
to the graded school children, - 

School The administration of the school lunch W a ’ 

legitimate part of die ditties of the home economics teacher;, Aa ©Ise- . ; - 
where discussed this lunch is means of disposing o^. the food-ctass 
P^ucts. ' / ■ ' ' - ■ ' ' : ■ ~ ^ 

Duri^ the mort hitter fo^ the ^ 

fllem^tiu^ ttshorter nuddav^ 
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fall and spring there would be little demand for a school lunch, ex- 
cept in high schools, one-teacher riu*al, and consolidated schools. In 
these latter the lunch is iieedccT at all seasons the year. 

The noon lunch accomplishes but half of what is possible when it 
merely provides food. Personal cleanliness, order, good table man- 
ners, consideration for others, and intclligerit choice of foods may all 
be taught through the school lunch. The cooperation of principal, 
room teacher, and home-economics teacher is necessary for the full- 
est success. The home-economics teacher inuSt not be expected to^ 
give full time to class teaching and have the responsibility of the 
conduct of the lunch added to her label's. * ^ 

Time allowance must bo made for this extra worlt#^id the teacher 
should be giv^n opportunity to give at least one 20-ininute lesson 
each week in each grade room on^th/ subject of selection of foods, 
and the effect upon health of incorrect food Imbits. By these means 
the school lunch will become educative and can be related to other 
subjects of nie school curriculum. ' 

H<^n\ie nursmg. — Instruction in honi^ nursjng in either town, con- 
solidated rural- schools, or one-room rural schools is necessary and 
should be included in all curricula. This teachi^ is done best by a 
trained nurse, if such a person is employed by J^bHc authorities oi- 
-locftl^ school boaiids. AVhen the services of a trained nurse can pot be 
secured the home-economics teacher or the crassroom, teacher should 
give this instruction, and also lessons in first aid for all students, both ’ 
boys and girls. 

Coiirsen for ioys'.— All men and boys need a knowledge of the 
general facts concerning foods. They should know how to .select suit- 
able foods when buying at hotejs or restaurants; the effect of in- 
d 9 rrect or badly prepared foods upon the hellth of Uie consumer; 
and they also need to know much about thi' sanitary, handling and 
transportation of foo^ls. ' 

The general information suggested can be given in connection with 
courses in hygiene. The courses in the teelmiquo of camp cookery 
should be offered as electives in the eighth grade and firidt high-school 
year, and special out-of-schpol classes in camp cookery should bo 
provided. . ^ 

Teachers of Kome economics in public Elsewhere in this 

report the training of teachersj|pf home economics will be considered 
in detail, and th^ relation of normal schools, colleges, and the State 
university to tire teachers of home wonomira will be fully di-scus^. 
No high-schopr teacher of home tecpnomics should be ompjoyetl who 
has. bad 'less.^d^ati- irtill - eoli'AcyAm*'' iinivAiratf.tr. r-i-aiiniiF,'.* She shottld 


^as'hiid 1^ 

-/i: ' " ■ 

ave 

home eco^om^ 


lira ij 


4'^11. rtrliege trduiin^. 


f pf _two years of etiuidard^e 
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lego or university coui-ses. Teachers of lioino economics for schools 
of the open country should have in. addition to the above:required 
prcpa^ion good Courses in general agriculture, and should have^ 
actually lived upon a country homestead. 

The p Y of home-economics teachers should be' the same as the pay 
of ^lier teachess for whom a like amount of preparation is renuirech 
>bupervmwi of home South Dakota should have at- 

tached to her staff of officers connected wdth the»State department of 
education a supervisor of homo economics. This woman should be 
uoadly e^ilucatcd and should have a wide experience in public-school 

worle If feouth^Dakota can not at pre.sent afford to maintain such 

an officer at the State department of education, then some instructor 
. ill home economics at the State agricultural college should be ap- 
pointed to discharge the duties of State%iipcrvisor of home eco- 
.110.U1C.S. giving not le»i than one-half of her time to in.specting the 
work done and advising^he teachers in their^lepartmental organiza- 

This latter arrangement has the advantage of closely linking the 
CO lege and the State teaching of home economics, and if properly ad- 
ministered will strengthen and broaden the work in both spheres' 

Section i.-HOME ECONOMICS IN THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS OR 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

PRESENT STATUS. 

Introduction.— Wame economics epurses are now offered in all four ' 
State nornuil schools of South nfkola, but in none of these is this 
Jvork required. ^Bceanse of btlicr studies which aTe required and 
because of the manner of scheduling these, courses, only a Small nrb- 
•portion of the normal students enroll in hom 6 economics. This con- 
aition IS unfortunato. 

Eural school-teachers need a knowledge of foods, clothing, and 
sanitation for their own well-being. They must choose their food ' 
intellpntly that they may retain their health while in 4 arge of the 
schools They fnust dress comfortably, healthfully, and attractively; 
w hile ^ work. They must select surroundings that are sanitary a^ 
safe. Without knowledge of these subjects their value as teachers is 
inateiially lessened and not infrequently effective school service is' 
sacrificed becau.se of ill. health. , lo . 

. The normul-school graduates teach in rural and elementary schools, ' 1 
ft S • POfiMe : <^n«ernjnt wnditions which affect 

; - teachera may instruct thfc. piipiis ' .C ‘ ' 

school chadre9.-f S . V 

T A-'; . • ^ T- T i j -dtwiSV - ' S'Js! 
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Fw these reasons and* others didbussed elsewhere iu the report^ it 
is regrettable that so few atudents at the normal schools are able 
to avail, themselves of the excellent courses offCTwl in home economics. 

Siute Normal Schaol at Maduott , — At the Madison Normal School 
the department of home economics is in the basement of the practice- 
school building. The roo;ns are well lighted and large. There is an 
office, a large laboratory, dining room (also used as classroom), a 
sewing room, and storeroom. ^Vhile the arrangement is not* ideal, 
and all necessary courses in home economics can not be properly given 
without some additional' space and equipment, the present conditions 
are good and with relatively small expenditure could be made ^tis- 
factory. 


Home economics is required for all girls in the practice school from 
the fifth to the eighth grade, inclusive. It is an elective for all 
women students in the norinal-school course and is now approved 
for all students in the tenth grade, but owing to the present schedule 
of tiasses it is* difficult for the students to register in home economics. 
Only two double peniods per week are now aligned to home eco- 
nomics for normal-school students. This is too small an irilotment of 
the time for such an essential subject. 

State Nonnal ScTiool at SpearfsTi ^ — The department of home eco- 
nomics is hou^ on the third floor of the main Iftil^ng, in rooms 
with low ceilings. The eqtiipmcnt is in good conditidhand is suitable 
for the use of the older students, but is not well adapted for children 
the size of those in the practice school, who now litilize these rooms 
for their cooking and sewing classes. Rooms and equipincnb should 
be p^o^'ided elsewhere for these children, and the courses should be 
arranged to^ conform to the recommendations made for elementary 
and secondary school home economics. At present, cooking and sew- 
ing are required in alternate years in the training school, beginning 
with the fifth grade and continuing through the eighth. Cooking 
/ is given in the fifth and seventh grades and sewing in the sixth and 

eighth. ^ 

Students in the normal school are not required to study Imme eco- 
hbimcs, thoi^h they may elect cour^ 1 to 8, inclusive. If they so 
desire,, they may elect a full four-year course. The number choosing 
this lon^r cougn is negligible,' though the courses are well planned 
: ; atid wdl taught. 



Esmi feifch^ 


Sheds 


^ Normal School at SfvinfffieldL — Home economics at the 

^ ; ‘ Sprin^ 5 ^^ ^NTonpal School^ is tauglxt under the worst conditions 
rimagina61^ ''The to the use of this department are 

^ a cellar haseme^ Ihe e^pment is Adequate, and sanitary eon- 
'fcr^tiOTs are W liglded'^ ventili^/ It is 
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naturally unable to give to any of these subjects the amount of time 
and care necessary to satisfactory teaching. ' 

The village school of Springfield is used as a practice school toe 
the normal-school students, but as home econoinics receives so little 
attenti<m at the normal school, its relation to the practice school is at 
present of no importance and is unrecognized. 

Northern Normal and Industrial. Schaol at Aberdeen.— Home eco- 
nomics at the Aberdeen normal school is in high busemenf rooms, 
easy of access and adequately equipped for home economics as now 
administered. Although this is an “ industrial ” school, no home eco- 
nomics is required. Agiiculture is requhed in many of the school’s 
courses for both men ami women, and -the question naturally arises 
-wliy the coordinate subject of home making has not been similarly 
considered. ' ^ 

The ^l^lss^ in home economics at the Aberdeen normal school are 
all small. Thr^ tim^ as many students could be accommodated in . 
the rooms now in use if the courses were properly scheduled*' Addi- 
tional space should he granted for home economics classes aitd extra 
equipments supplied. This will be discussed in the followinglpages. 

Recommendatims for improving home -economics courses, te^h- 
rng, and equipment in the four normal schools.— Home economics 
should bo reifuired of all women in attendance at the State normal 
schools. Students entering from eighth-grade elementary scIiooiIb '. 
should be r^uired to carry one full y^r of work in this ^bjed 
during the ninth grade, or first year at the normal school. Students 
entering froi^igher grades should present credits for high^school 
work equiv«Blrt to the year’s courw in the normal schools or be 
required to carry a full couise of Konie economics 'during their first 
year of attendance ^at the normal schools.^ As hereinbefore stated 
these courses are valuable, first, becau.se they equip the ikudent 
more healthful and efficient living; second, because they contribute 

ultimate occupation of home making- 
third,'because as a teacher of rural or clementaiy schools she must bs 
thlp to guide and direct her pupils to a knowledge of good, sanitaiy • 
hv^ conditions and the better management of household affaire. . 
This required ^urse of a year iu henue economics sliduld include 
study of food, sanitation, clothing, and household manageinetit 
Two hours daily should be scheduled for this. Texthoofe should 
used, so that there may be the minimum loss of tiine in Iriotn iu Wng 
and copying. This cqum js not intended to be a prepa^ihn ior " 

• tMching _aqy .ph(^ of hpipe «»noimc&^.; should^mi^eV 

plain to students and to.n&trohfi nf 'ihA 


Plain t^atpde®^ apd Kpat^im ifidf^uilLS 

^f:|«^ool Ifork home:ecpnpmic8 iriTservii* sii^ject and ^ ' 


a4^timBte p*rt pf-jW^*^l’8/do^ of . iS pirt of W 
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‘The above recommendations ai'e applicable to nil normal schools in 
the State, The following recommendations apply only to each insii- 
ttftion as specifically named : 

^ Recomm^dtttiom rdMmg p^-M^idison N<yrrml School’— It is not 
the function of this institution (o prepare teachers of home economics 
for either the elementary or high schools. The eastern part of South 
Dakota has the agricultural college, an institution which rightly 
'-assumes the authority for the preparation of high^hool economics’ 
teachers. . . 

.Tlie Madison Jforinal School would render n fine sennce to the 
State if it woiild arrange a course of five double periods per week for 
ffir ninth-grade studci>ts, in the nature of a survey course, including 
lessons in foods, clothing, sanitation, and household administration. 

This normal school should also require all its students above the 
ninth grade to take a course in school-lunch management, first-aid 
' work, and simple home nursing. These subjects are especially needed 
by rural teachers and should be so *schedule<l that they may be com- 
pleted before the end of the tenth school year. Courses in these 
subjects should also be offered in the summer sessions, so that experi- 
enced rural teachers may increase their efficiency by pursuing them. 

The practice-school home economics should be made to conform to 
the recommendations made for the organization of the subject in the 
p&blio' school curriculum. The seventh and eighth grade classes 
should prepare most of the food now served for the noon lunches, 
vhid the tenth-grade students should do the marketing for, super- 
xise prepanrtion of; and direct the- service of these noon lunches. 
The department is otherwise in a good condition ol organization 
And control. All new bulletin and periodical materials are made 
avaifable for the use of the students, and a high standard for ad- 
ministration is maintained. To continue and jnerea^ this efficiency 
it' is neoessaig^ that liberal appropriations be made for the support 
of home economics in the Madison Normal. School. 

ffoTtie economics in the Spearfish Nonfiai School. — This normal 
school is the only teacher-training institution in the western half of 
South Dakota ; hence it must serve the' needs of most of th^teachera 
of ‘ that section of the jState. It is accordingly recommend^ that a 
coui^ in first aid and home nut^g be required in addition to the 
ninth-grade work suggested for all -normal schools and the tenth- 
course hi lunch preparation. The school should also be au- 
epurro inhome economics for the .preparao 
rtrtl home economics teachers, : These^^ 

this mbje^ and^^idpn^ht for tbe ehotddi'lie " 

in or i)w pnpt adhool. for the 
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a liot lunch to the children should be made to give the normal-school 
pupils experience in this work. , • 

Home economics in the Springfield IHfhiaZ School— The normal 
school at Springfield lies in a section of South Dakota well supplied i 
with institutions that teacher training in home economics; ac-. 
cordingly this department shoulff be considered a “ sei^nce ” depart- 
ment in this normal ^hool, and its courses should be planned for the 
general education of the students. No elective courses should be 
maintained; only one year of required home-economics study and 
one term of special work should be established. These* courses are 
similar, to those suggested fop the Madison Normal School, discussed 
elsewhere in this section. 

The home-economics department should be removed from its pres- 
ent quarters. It Ts suggested that for the next few. years one of the 
large, well-lighted rooms of the science hall be placed at the service 
of the home-economics department, with the understanding that 
later ^cial rooms be allotted to home economics in the proposed 
new wing of the main building. If it is found impossible to place' the 
home-economics department in a room of the science building, it is • 
suggested that a convenient dwelling house be rented by. the board, 
of regents and that the present equipment, together with needed ad- 
ditional equipment, be established in such rented house. 

The existing close connection of art with home economics is most 
desirable, but at present the pfoper administration of these inter- 
related subjects is complicated by the. inadequate teaching force. At 
least one additional teacher should be added to the department. 

name economics in the Aberdeen Normal. School— T\iq conrsb oi . 

study at this school is entirely elective and too closely follows that 
usual college course, planned and organized with no other purpose in 
view than;to bring into the course, at some Ume, a sample of each 
« type of home economics work. The home economics department st ' 
this school has three functions to perform ; 

1. To prepare young women for efficient living; . 

2. To prepare teachers-of home economics for rural and elementary V 

schools; ... V 


3. To provide vocational home economics courses for girls who 
have no near-by school upon- which they can depend to pro- * 
vide this instruction. , \ 

The course in the ninth grade, recommended for all of the normal 
schools, will proyide the training tor the first. For the proper per- 
. : forinani^ of the second and.third functions, the school nuiat ' nai^ .i 
cairefully planned h^. eburses. ; ■ , . . • 


ribrmal fpmulatcd the hortri^ ^ 

--coui^ should boar iifinma that a majority of Uj^the' 

• • ' 
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normal schools will, return to rural communities. Home economics 
courses should be arranged and administered with special stress on 
the rural phases of tlie problems presented. 

Food production, food storage, food values, and desirable food 
conibuiations should not l>e tauglit as subjects of minor importance 
in a course which stresses more technique. The study of textile fibers, 
cloth production, the value of readydnadij garments, the selection of 
suitable designs- and colors, and the cafe of clothing arc of more 
• •importance than the manual skill required for the fabrication and 
decoration of garments. Rural water supplies, rural disposal of 

- lou^hoid waste, small heating systems, home lighting plants, aiid 
the healthful control of home environment-are more valuable to the^^^e 
students than extended, lessons on municipal filtration plants and the 
abatement of city nuisances. Rural people must wait for a physi- 
cian, and are subject to many accidents requiring first aid. Rural 
children should be free froin infectious disea.sos hccau.se of the oa.se 
of hsolation,. , Knowledge of the prevention of disease, first aid, and 
homo nursing are necessary parts of all education for rural life. 
Hence m building an elective home economics course for the Aber- 
deen Xornial School, these conditions should be kept .in mind. Tlie 

.entire curriculum should be designed to prepare the student for satis- 
factory admini.stratjon of the niral honi^ 

^ The pre^.nt equipment for toaclliug homo economics will contimio 
to be nwded. It should be supplemented by a suit of rooms for 
practical household administration, or by a cottage for that luirpose. 
f a model farmhouse is built on the campus of tliA ribrmal school, 
le arrangement would be ideal if this were given us a practice home 
foi the advanced classes of home economics students. Attached to 
this should a garden, 6hicken house and yard, l.ee stands, and a' 
barn to supplement-class work with practical experience. 

When a model consolidated rural school is built at this normal 
scho^^me ecoponnes should receive special attention. This would • 
affjjftl practice teaching ior the home deononiios students- and would 
give expe^«u)ce in management of noon-day lunches. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1. All the normal sclmpls should establish , a i-equired cour.se of 

in hot-lunch management, first aid, and ele- ■ 

- should^ provided and made 'compxdsoiy for 

■ women students in all the normal 

.ohurses 




















Chapter XIV. 

INSTRUCTION AND SUPERVISION IN OPEN COUNTRY 
AND VILLAGE SCHOOLS. 


SccUon I. INSTRUCTION. 

f 


Mode of ‘procedure , — This discussion is based upon careful ob- 
servation of 238 recitations in 83 rural and village schools visited. 
Usually, the survey committee was accompanied by the county super- 
intendent. In two counties the Red Cross public health nurse was a ^ 
third visitor in some of the rural schools insp^ted. The visitors took 
inconspicuous ^eats and there was no deviation from the regular pro- 
^ gi*ain.« In schools whei'e there to be a talk and inspection by the 
public health nurse the .school program continued through t\vo or 
more recitations before the nurse began her work. If the road con- 
ditions and distances made it -possible the survey specialist then 
moved on to another school. 

The physical condition of the room was given consideration. In 
one school the observations concerning the recitations ^tere not * 
recorded because the r<K)ra was too cold for comfort. Parh of 
recitations W’ere also eliminated. Only those lessons listened to under 
conditions as nearly normal as possible are included iri this report. 

The grade, subject matter, treatment of lesson by the teacher and 
tlie reaction of the pupils were observed. Very full notes were taken, 
the nsitor recording almok verbatim all that w'as said or done on 
the part of both pupils and teacher throughout the recitation. For 
the tiujo being no account W’as taken of the chiklren at their seats 
unless they became a disturbing element to the recitation in question. 

Physical conditions and equipment , — It is quite necessary to take 
into consideration the physical conditions under which these lessons 
were prepared, and something of the equipment ivith which the . 
twcher and pupils worked. Thelresults of these summarizations are 
given bq the following tables: ‘ 

Table a3.—TAy«<C(iI condiiionM <u open country ond xiUngc nchooU ritiicd. 

.. (Based upon ob^rratlons In 48 rootnsiln the open conutry and 80 *In the Tillage,) 
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,0pm country. 
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Citea WBUi; *..j ' * • 
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18 
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Tabu; Si.— Eqtilpmrni in open country and rillagc school-, rlsited. 


(D.isi'd iiiwn oliwrvntlonii In (S rooms In the open country- nnd 89 In the rillnge.) 


Itenu. 

Open country. 

Vniagea. 

Numlwr. 

, Per cent . 

Num r. 

Per cent. 

Satisfactory maps. 

sati .factory gio&» » 

Sufflcicnl blackboard.s 


52 



17 

21 

3o 1 

1 1 

1 

- . 




72 


A fctmly of the ul>ovo tables Jiulicates that approxiqiately one- 
tliiid of the rooms in both totvn anti country schools visiteti had clean 
walls and well-chosen' and appropriately framed pictures. It 'was 
generally noted that the pictures were hung too high. Single seats 
were found in a httle less, than half of the rooms in the open coun- 
try schools and in nearly two-thirds of those in the village schools. 
More than twice as many children were seated uncomfortably in the 
rural schools as in the village schools. Unsatisfactory lighting in- 
cludes cross lighting, front lighting, insufficient lighting, and lack 
of shades. These bud ligliting conditions were found in 79 per cent 
of the rural schools and in 38 per cent of the village ^hools. It. is 
noted that heating and ventilating systems or furntices were found 
in less than half of the furhl schools visited. In rooms heated by 
stoves the floors wei*e usually cold and the air vitiated- 

Summarizing the results of these observations on physical condi- 
tions in the schools vii^ited, it was found that on everj’ item,,exc^t 
cleiin walls, rooms in the villages and towns ranked higher than those 
in the open-country schools. In this discussion on instruction- con- 
sideration must be given to the fact that many recitations were 
listened to in^nattracliy^rooins, that some children werp seated un- 
comfortably and that rooms were common where lighting, heaUng 
and ventilating were unsatisfactory. 

An. examination of Table 34 indicates that over one-half of the 
rural schools studied had satisfactory maps and that there were sati^ 
factory globes in a little more than one-third of the. rooms. Exact . 
data on this subject were hot taken for all the rooms inspected in t^e 
villages. It was observed that there was a satisfactory set of maps 
and a globe in practically every town scho?pl, so that if there was an 
inadequate supply in individual rooms it was po^ible'.to borrow this 
equipment when the occasion demanded. 


The blackboard space was either insufficient ' or .m unfit condition 
in 42 per cent of the open country schools and in k per cent of the 
towns' visiM. Exact observations were not made relative to refer- 
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These expressions of teachers, taken from the field notes, very 
clearly characterize the typo of as-signiifents in 55 or GO per cent -of 
these 83 recitations : ' ’ 

“Take to page 155.” ‘^Same lesson to-morrow ” ; “Typhoid fever 
next time ” ; “ Blackic in the trap, next ” ; “ I^arn ‘ The Last Leaf ” ; 
“Begin 'with Stonewall Jackson and finish the chapter"; “SpelJ 
the next hst “ IVork all the problcmis in the next exercise.”/ 

The few details given in the 17 le-ssons consisted of indicatmn of 
words from the reading te.xt whose meaning was to be loojeed up in 
the dictionary; mention of the topics of the }c.s.son; reading’ of the 
^ advance lesson by the teacher; and designation of drawings to accom- 

pany the lesson. 

In .four instances the children were making their own assignments. 

.In three of the cases the render had been completed and the meni- 
hers of the cla.ss were choosing their own selections for reiqew. The 
visitor noted that considerable interest and rivalry wei'e aitiused in 
determining the sclectiops for the next le.sson. In the fourth in- 
stance the class resented the .length of the teacher’s assignment, with . 
the result that the amount the pupils thought dhey could maste:^ was ' 
/accepted by the teacher. ' 

' The lesson assignments were carefully prepared in only seven of 

the 83 assignments noted. In two of the seven lessons outlines upon 
. the board were copiod-with instruction that the future le^ns follow 
the routine. Careful instructions were given concerni'ng two lists 
of sentences to be prepared, and the remaining three ciuses were 
arithmetic lessons given to supplement the topic in the textbook... 

The significant thing in this study is.flW carefully planned les- 
■ sons were, observed in only 9 per cent of th^83 recitatmns. To know 
how to study is a. fine art. Good instrut^on. implies such direetjon 
on the part of the teacher, in the preparation of a les-son, ns will 
. teach the pupils how to weigh values, and .see the les.son in the per- 
spective of their own environment. All this is a part of tlie lesson 
assignment. Sometimes it is necessary to expand itlo the ieugth of - 
fi #tudy lesson that will occupy the time of the entire class jicriod. . 

Number and grade dhtrUnltion of reoiintidns oWrm/.— This ' - * 
status of instruction in tb(< rulal and village schools of South Dakota ‘‘‘ 
is based upon observations of 283 recitations. Tables 36, 37, and 38, 
which follow, show the subjects in which the recitations were ob- 
servfid and their grade distiibutipn.s for the open country schoojis, ' 7 
tlie village schools, and both open country schools and village school^ f 
' respectively.' . ' ,f 
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Tadle 30. — Rcciiation^ and their orndr dintribution observed 4n open country 

schools. 
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Tabi.e Recital ami their pnidc distrilfH lions olmxvcd in small town 

schools. 
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Table Recitations and their pmde dfstHhuHon observed in open country 
and small toint schools. 
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A Study of the tables shows that more recitations for both open- > 
country and village schools were observed in reading than in any 
other subject. This is explained by the fact that in the'early primary ' 
grades reading is practically the only subject pursued. Arithmetic ' 
classes were second in rank for lioth the country and toit^n. This is ' 
easily explained by -the large timo allotment to arithmetic in the | 
course of study. The distribution was quite evenly divided among 
albother subjects listened to with the exception of agriculture. 

A further examination of the accompanyinjs: tables shows the reci- 
tations observed were quite evenly scattered through all of the ele- 
I nientnry grades. A few more recitations were observed in the eighth 
grade for both town and country. The first grade was second in 
rank. In the rural schools and in the rooms in small towns where 
several grades were- handled it.-was customary to combine grades 
II here this condition was found flic observers recorded the recitation 
ns belonging to the highest grade rcprc.sented. The plan of altema- 
tion of grades outlined in the course of study indicates that the 
eighth-grade work is given in the year 1917-18. This explains the 
srnim percentage of classes observed in' the seventh grade. 

lessons in domestic science, music, and penmanship are npt in- 
cluded in this tabulation for the reason that they could not be r«- 
corded as l^longing to any one grade. Instruction in these subjects' 

IS discussed under the. respective heads. 

Summarizing the aboVe it may be said that the number of recita- 
tions observed was about equal for both the open^country and town 
schools, that more classes were observed in reading and arithmetic 
than in any othen subjects, and. that the distribution. forI;he grades 
was about equal. • ' 

^ Plan of treat7mnt.-~i:\\^ 238 recitations observed are discussed 
under the individual subjects. They follow the order given in 
aples 3<J and 37, witji the alphabetical insertion of subjects that 
concerned the school os a whole. The high-school siilijects are dealt 

^Agriculture .— is something significant in the fact that, in 
h btate where the primary occupation is farming, out of a total of 
\-38 recitations there should chance to be only two recitations in agri- 
CTlturfe One of these was listened to in the mining section of the 
Jilack Hills. The les.son was merely the reading of an elementary - 
text in agncffltiire. The teacher explained that she was using it as a . 
^ipplementary reader. There was one pupil in the class, a girl, who 

aw “ Selecting seed com ” and 

We^s. The teacher asked a few questions on each section. The 
<iU^tions were Bhch as stimulated thought on the part of the young si 
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The children were unprepared for the subject matter in 13 of these 
drill Wns either because the^ work attempted was beyond their 

wStT""'*’” “Pon that upon 

he for^*^ concerned, hud not been mastered. An example of 
the former was a class of second-grade children attempting examples 
m multiplication involving a multiplicand extending into tlie thou- 
sands, and a multiplier of two figures. ExamplS of the latter 
were intermediate grades, where children 

rn?wrrrh“^r f^^^l^^ental operjitions 

crtlri combinations and the multipli- 

cation tablet) had not been mastered. 

The uniiece.ss-aiy,- subject matter noted was tedious drills upon 

qm.in numerals. Ihe children jvere writing these numerals^ 

1 ^ to their Arebic cqijivalents, andMce versa. The acquife^ent of 
. II infurnialion ^led upon Koman numerals, by children in • 

LruroSreew" “ f-daiuental 

to be no aim or purpose in the five review lessons. 

inr Jrh oTiK TT P^blems cover- 

was fh^' operations. Much that was asked for 

wa^ that ,n w],ich the pupils were already jiroficient. 

that the inU>rest w.as keen and sufficiently varied could be said of 
fonr or the drill le^ntt In o„e i„st.L ,he =1 J..s “vM 
intq two team-s the goal being the least jiossible time that a set of 
multiplication problems on a chart could be solved. In another case 
a drill on number combinations. w,Ts kept alive bv means of a guess- 
ing pimc; in a primary class, the boys and girls were opponeSs in 

IV, ♦ 1 i" the te.xtbook. The two exceptions were problems 
.Meted by the teacher. Three classes solving problomsH^orb 

drewin"” »^Piesent«tive 

wmiir.?!', , r,""? '^•"‘^’■^■"g.'l^hcther the matting for a room 
3W‘l.i cost less to be laid crosswise than 4ength wise. In this instance 
a chance was lost to discuss the artistic effwt-in laying the mattiiie 

was7eti""lrr “ that* troubled all the clai 

as reasoned out by means of a drawing made bv the tearhf^r fVnm 

..^OM by p„pil,. Ip ,he Wm.i„4 »iJ 
seemed to be the answer in the book. " ^ 

- T?" Where Vnew. subject ww introduced 

^“8 pl*s*eriag. iwiintifiiR. and leh^ 
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opened,with a discussion of the rules of business regarding the elim- 
iiiation of doors and windows. The din\ensions of th^ room, in 
which the pupils were seated, were estimat^and the process deter- 
mined by the class. The probleln was then solved by the class. 

Instances were common lack of attention during the recitations. 
There “was seldom blackboard room to accommodate all of the class. 
Somet^imes those at the seats were instructed to do their work on 
paper. Even when thid was done it was difficult to keep them all at 
work. More often th‘o 5 e\at the seats were not assi^ed any tisks 
whila the group at the^^^ard were working. All this waste of the 
/""'"Vjecitation time could have been avoided by making definite require- 
ments for those working at the seats. 

Since nearly 70 per ‘cent of all the arithmetic le^ns were drill 
lessons, there was not the opportunity afforded to note how’ much the 
arithmetic lessons >jpuld function in real life; The matting prob- 
lem and the kalsomining problem did touch the personal experiences 
of the children but there were not enough lassons where tKe applica- 
tion of a prinaple was involved to draw a conclusion from the teach- 
ing observed. This information hud to be gleaned by conversation 
with the teachers and a study o'f the course of study. It would seem 
from these sources there was a noticeable lack of appeal to applica- 
tion of arithmetic to the ^n/ironment of the child. The' glaring 
defect in the instruction was a lack' of mastery of the machinery 
necessary to calculation. This defect camo iji the primary grades. ^ 
Civics . — Five of the stx lessons observed were oral and one was 
written. Two of the five oral Ic^ns were upon departments of tlie 
Government, one upon juries, one on the powers of Congress, and 
one on the plan of nominating President and \^ice President The 
subjept of the written lesson was the duties of the ^rotary of State. 
In every case the textbook was the sole source of subject matter. In 
one instance the pupils reinforced the lesson topics by current events, 
llis, apparently, had not been assigned, but it jtist happene<l that 
certain current topics had a bearing upon the subject matter under 
discussion. In four instances it was difficult to get answers from the 
pqpils oh. the lesson in hand. In one class of 16 only three pupils 
to^lpjart m the disco^ion. This was about the nktio of answers 
the otherlessons observed* In 'two, of these four* lessons, the 
class was ndt held tphoUy tc the atopic assigned*. Questions were. 

which wandered far from the subject matter in hand. It may 
befaM ibatJthe inte^ of the children was aroused in th^ foreign 
,-:|oplc8. became ^e initiation was within the range of 

their comprriiension. ^ a 

-- the observer h waahlear plana were made b> 

foif th^ 

V V . a^ gfi m ept of outside readif^ ma^ter|- of outlines td be developed hy 
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the pupils, or deductions of abstract principles of government from 
concrete examples. It has been inferred in the discussion of the 
syllabus, relative to civics, that the danger in following such an Out- 
line IS that the subject may be treated so afaetractly as to be beyond 
the pupils comprehension!^- This defect was clearly demonstrated ia 
the lessons observed. 

C'ropnipAy.— Nineteen lessons were observed. In only one in- 
stance was the subject matter handled in such* a way that the pupils 
used their initiative and drew their pwn conclusions relative to 
geographical phenomena. In this case the children developed their 
own definitions of surface features from models they had repro- 
duced, in the sand table.. In 1.1 lessons the sole requirement was to - 
bo able to reproduce the textbook assignments. In t^o of these cased 
a portion of the class time was taken in reading the lesson text. Id 
only three of these 11 recitations did all the children seem interested v 
and able to clearly comprehend the descriptive matter of the text. 
Those e.vceptions were due to the fact that the teachers in charge 
were able to state their questions in such a way as to connect the 
subject matter with knowledge already. in possession of the pnpiL 
thus making it possible for the lesson to be intelligently digested. 

Tliere were only two instances observed where the subject matter 
was gained from sources other than the textbook. One vyto the 
sand-table lesson, and the other was a story about Turkey read by 
the teacher from a book of travelogues. The visitor had not listened 
to the previous lessons where Turkey was discussed, but was present ' 

when the story was read and found the children much' interested in 
listening to the reading. . 

Two le^ns were review lessons.' In one the questions had been 
■assigned from a hst of review questions on geography that was in - 
the hands of the tocher. The other lesson was an aimless review* 
the que^ions had not been assigned, and there was no order' or se-’ 
qucnce in the questions asked. 

In two recitations the teacher did not hold to the lesson topic as- 
signed, but wandered into fields far distant, from the question in 
and One exam^. was where the lesson assignment was the New . 
England Stttt^ -]^e only question asked on the assigmnent-were ' ^ 
the position, boundaries, and names of the New England States V 
Then the lesson switched to the boundaries of the United State8, ahd ; 
Mfqre the daM, hour, w^^^ ended; the discussion had touched Ben ' = 
b ranklin and his lightning rod, the cotton plant, and woorproduction. ' 
in the table on equipiiieht, gi,^^^ in the early i»rt of this di^ufr ‘ ' 
s^n on u^u^rion, it i8.riot^ %t. there were ^tisfictory maW 

o2.Eer:oOTt and satisfiactery wlftlw>a.{n ja^r 
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stances where maps and globes were at hand and not used, aadf^here 
their introduction would have greatly elucidated the topic under dis- 
cussion. An example was a recitation where the following question, 
was asked: What part of the United Suites has the same longitude 

as Ecuador? " A series of guesses were made and the question left 
with a . wrong answer, yet just above the teacher’s desk was a Dew 
suspended globe. There* was only one recitation where maps were 
used intelligently. In this a question arose concerning the area of 
Germany. With the aid of maps, the areas given in the index, and 
the scale of miles, the pupils determined that it was about equal to 
that of Texas. ^ ^ 

Summarizid|^the results it was found that a reproduction, on the’ 
part of the pupils', of the descriptive part of the text was the way 
m which geography was taught. There was almost a total lack of 
appeal to reference books and illustrative material. -Maps and globes 
were not used to their capacity. The tendency w^ais' to'^vltnder from 
the topic in hand. 

Uistory. — Fifteen recitations were observed. These were all from 
grades five to eight, inclusive, and were concerned with narrative his- 
tory. Tn two lessons the subject matter w'us approached through an 
outline submitted by the teacher. While there waf? no source of sub- 
ject matter in these two lessons other than the textbook, the children 
were being trained to intelligently organize the material in tlie text- 
book. The remaining 13 lessons w'ete formal, stilted repetitions pf 
what the textbook said. In two instances the children read the les- 
sons, and a few feeble questions were»af^ed by the teacher after each, 
child had read. In two lessons the pupils w’cre not able to answer 
the questions submitted, and the time was occupied by the teacher iii 
reading the lesson from the text. Only on three occasions was there 
anything to relieve this monotony. One was when the teacher aske'd 
for a comparison between Revolutionary War faxes and the war taxes 
of the present time, and the other was a supplementary report sub- 
mitted by a pupil. Once a map was introduced to further clinch tho 
question under discussion, 

The same tendency to dimless reviewing was noted here as in the 
other suhjectSvs Usually the firet two or three questions were cou- * 
cerhed yrith a review of ' the previous* lesson, then the; question.^ 
wandered far away from the topics in hand. 

Only 2 of the 15 lessons observed were carefully planned in ad- 
inwici -Outside of th^ lessons the history teaching consisted'of a 
.^rfmcloTy repetition of the material found in the textbook. There 
, was' a ndtic^ble la<^ of reference' to material outside of the textbook. 

ecanomm.^The observers found in thrir inspection of 82 
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served. Four of these were in villages and four in the open country 
schools. One of the village teachers 'had thi^ months’ prepara- 
tion m domestic science and taught six daily recitations. Two of 
the rural teachers had some training in the subject In only two 
cases were there separate rooms where the lunches could be preparwL 
and these roems were used for other recitations. In tlie other in- 
stance the Qooking was done in u cloakroom or- the assembly room. 
In only one place was there, running water available. In thr« 
schwls the water had to be carried by the pupils from a near-by well- 
m the remainder of the schools the childreq brought their drinking 
water from home in bottles or jugs. In such schools melted Snow waa 
ail the water available for cleaning purposes. 

Tlie course of study suggests that .special emphasis should bO; 
placed upon sanitation. In only three instances where hot IqncheQ 
were served was there an atmosphere of .cleanliness and orderliness. 

1 he, visitors were present on three occasions where lunches’ were 
served, and in none of th^ instances did the pupils waslMtiar hands 
either before or' after the lunch. 

There w-ere 3 schools out of the 82 .vjsited where sewing formed 
a^regular feature of the program. In Uiese schools (here was no in- 
struction in cooking. Two were in vUlages and one in the open coun- 

^ schoolythe sewing teacher had just bemt 

acidetl. The sewing class compri^d two sections made Up from girls ' 
f in grades 3 tp 10, inclusive. One-half day per week was allotted 
to the work ^The teacher was a graduate of Stout Institute. In the 
.other Vhool i5 miiuite.s per ddy was given to sewing for girls in the. 
high schoo]_pnly. The 'visitor was present at this claas and had the 
opportunity to inspect the prpgi-am for the year. The ^wing coarse ' 
w as confined to fancy lingerie _This teacher’s preparation consisted 
of a few weeks- in a summer school. Quite a large number of the • 
schwls in both the country and village were making a beginning in 
sew^ and knitting Under the. supervision of the -Junior Red Croas. ' 
Tlie .sigrr^nt thing in the observation in home economics in these 
82 schools ins^ted was that only 11 schools oh 14 per cent, were 
giving any instructions whatever in the subject. . JlSswera, on prtV. 
visions for hot lunches, from 600 teachers .scattered throughout the 
State, indicate that only T9, or 16 per cent, had any provision for 
serving lunches. Replies from 500 teachers in-fural schools Bet- 
tered throughout’ the State indicated 185, or 37 pw cent, of the teach- ' 
era givmg some instrurtibn in either cooking, or eewiiig or both."; 
T^s perwntage is considerably hi^er than that not^ by the ob-: 
is highly probable Uiat this difference is due to the fet ' 
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Summariziag the results of observaticuis and replies of teachers 
it may bo said tha't instruction in home economics* in the niral and ' 
village schools of South Dakota was limited. It was obvious that 
there were i\6t the proper facilitiea for housing, such courses, that the 
difficulty of obtaining water, the crowded curricula and the untrained 
teachers made the solution of the problem complex. 

’’Language and grammar, — Twenty-two lessons were observed in 
language and grammar. Thirteen of these were in formal grammar 
and distributed among the grades as follows: Eighth, C; seventh, 4; 
and tixth„ 3. Six of the Itfnguage lessons dealt with the mechanics 
of English and three were concerned w ith written composition. In 
14 of the lessons in formal grammar and the mechanics of English 
the textbook w’as the source of the subject matter. The other five 
lessons were selected by the teacher to-^ipplement the work of the 
text or the outline submitted by the course *of study. One of the com- 
position lessons was based Upon a picture study, a second was the 
reproduction of a scene from Robin Hood, and the third was on 
fires, the themes being suggested by the lessoriS oUtlihed in th^ fire, 
prevention pamplilet issued by the State fire marshal. 

The tendency to review was noticeably common. One entire period 
was spent in an aimless review of the parts of speech, another teacher 
started a review on the parts of speech and then switched it to the 
properties of verbs. It was not unusual to use a few minutes at the 
close of the lesson in review. These reviews were not Uiilt about the 
les^n assigned and wer! evidently iffeed to fill in the gap of a lesson 
that was finished k)o soon. They were clearly an evidence of the lack 
of a carefully planijed lesson. . ^ 

There were-two instances where a subject, new to the class, was in- 
tr^uced. In one case thc children approached the hew subject mat- 
ter by.being givep 26 minutes to study their definitions. In the other 
instance the mode" of pi*ocedure was thus : The teacher read a list of 
masculine nouns and the children were asked to write the opposite 
gendef upon the board. As they proceeded discussion was free about 
hovfr these words* were differentiated. Later the children formed 
their own definitions for indicating Ihe gender of nouns. 

, The course of study* explicitly states that the seventh and eighth 
grades are tfie place for formal grammar, yet out of 22 lessons ob-^ 
served therw wet^ three* instances of formal ^mmar in jthc sixth 
grade; From ob^rvation of the imitations in language ai^ gram- 
mar and fit^ conversation with teachers concerning thff subject it 
apparent that below the sixth, grade far more attention was given 
:‘tp :the language than to story tellin]g, dra and 

waslteiyi^vidiftn^^ tha^the^ lessons 
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Manual training waB equipment for manual training in 
five^of the seliools visited. Four of these schools were in villages and 
one In the country. Replies from 500 rural teachers, representative 
of the State, indicated that 67 schools, or 13 per cent, were provided 
with equipment for instruction in manual training. ' DiflBculty in 
housing the coui-se, crowded curricula and teachers with« but little 
training in the subject and numerous other branches to teach offered 
the same complex situation as that found in home economics. 

Music.— 5G open-country schools visited, 30 had a piano or an 
organ and five had victrolas; What music there was in these ^hoola 
consisted mainly of singing, as a feature work of the generafexer- 
cises. Three teachers were found giving the technique of music; two 
of thcBe were in the open country and the other in a village school. 
There were two instances where children were singing nursery 
ihymes and dancing folk dances to the victrola. In 26 villages there 
was, at least, one musical instrument for every building. In most 
cases there were from two to five instruments in the building. Seven 
musi^l machines were noted in these 26 village schools observed. 
T)io jfcaracter of the records was inspected in seven schools. These 
selections could be classwl under the fallowing he'ads: Popular and 
patriotic airs, a few selections from the classics, regimental band 
pieces, knd nursery tales and folk songs. 

Instruction in music is required by law in the State of South Da- 
kota. IlowevW, teachers in the open countiy schools are hot refused 
a certificate for inability to sing or give instruction in music. 

PmnuinsUp.—\xi nine weeks of visitation the survey cqmmiUee 
observed only seven les,sons in penmanship. In most schoqls on 
only two days per week were lesson^ given. In the one-teacher 
school tinfe for penmansliip was easily pushed off the already 
crow:ded program. Four of the seven lessons observed were in the 
small towns. The system used was that which the county adopted 
In each county visited it was found to be one of the recognized arm 
movement systenjs. Only one teacher was observed who had any 
appreciable training in the subject. 

Physiology and hygiene. — Sixteen lessons were observed in the ' 
.subject Eight dealt with physiology and eight with hygiene. These 
lessons were distributed from grades three to eight. In every 'in- 
•stance the sole requirewent of the lesson was. to be able to reproduce 
the subj wt matter of the texf. The same feeble r^ponscs were noted 
here as in histoiy and gcograpliy. There was only one instknoe whej?e 
the qu^ions of the teacher were at all skillful. There was not a 
single- leteon where the subject matter of the text was reinforced hy 
outside mdmgs or by how^^ 

>eii'6r^: p<^^;>,upon. -the wall-'d ^yisitM ' 

..^vhealth^ rules, i88ued%.tha^State pubUrui^Sen 
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and indorsed by the South Dakota State Medical Association. These 
nerved as silent supplements to the textbooks. . ^ 

A member of the survey coiniuitteo had an excellent opportunity 
to study the work of the Ked Cross nui*ses^ in two counties. She 
was pi'esept on several occasions when talks and inspections were 
made by the public health uurses in the schools, and once when ‘a 
public healtb talk was a feature of a coniin unity meeting. The en- 
thusiasm of both children and community over the coming visit of 
the nuegos were very noticeable. The children hadisold the seals, and 
the coming of a nurse to the schpolhouse was both a vital and novel 
factor.* The frequent calls for the public health nurse made by 
homes where there wore real or suspected cases-of illness wore/ evi- 
dence of the welcome extended to her by the community. 

In each, of the counties referred to above, health, 01*60118 were pre- 
sented to etich child. * Cards’showing the status of the child’s physi- 
• cal condition, 03 scored by the examination of the niirsi’is, were given 
' the children to be carried to the parents. 

may be said that ih.strnction in physiology and hy- 
cluTs was bookish and remote. The campaign carried 
Cross seal comniissipn was the only avenue afforded 
to supploraont and vitalize the infoi'mation of the textbooks. 

jReadtn</.~Tnh\e 38 in (Ji cates that of the Oti recitations obsorveil 
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in reading, 69, or 7*2 per cent, wore in the first throe grades. It liivs 
ali*eady been mentioned in the discussion on the course of study that 
in these grades the process should l)e conc^ned with the mechanics 
of . reading. In treating the observation T)f the.se reading lessons the 
discussion deals wjth the first three grades, apart from the other 
grades, as marking the line whore the process of learning to r^d 
changes to that of reading to learn as the syllabus stat.es it. 

The 32 lessons observeil in the first grade represented every stag© 
of progress. There were in some rural schools j)upils who had been 
*in school but a few weeks, or who had missed so-mueb time that their 
progress marked but a few weeks.* It was not uncommon to find 
two. or three divisions in the first grade. Some pupils wore still 
reading from the blackboard, and others had completed their 
second or third primer. Of the 32 recitations observed in this grade, 
mere exorcises in word calling. Snatches, like the following, 
fn>m the field notes vei'j' clearly picture this type of lessons: “Pu- ^ 
“pils drawl.” “Teacher looks w*er. child’s shoulder and tells him 
Words he does not know.” “ Words, not sentences^ the unit of 
tiipught,^V The treatment of eight of these firstrgradc lessons coul4 
f features diitt characterized them as .such were: 

'wio^ds|spunde4 Ulked 

: jan4 finally^ ;^he 
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teuco or lesi^on read aloud. subject luatter of four lessons was 
entirely concerned with phom&. 

The prwess of word calling tohtinucd in tlie secotld and third 
grades as in tlie first. The childien rea<l a paragraph, or until the 
teaclier called a halt. ,If the child did not know a word either the 
teaclicr or a pupil told him. After the paragraph or lesson was read 
It was usual to osiPa few questions concerning the subject matter. 
There were only three instances where these questi6ns were well or- 
ganized. In one case the teacher read her questions from notes, which 
was evidence that she had made some preparation of the questions 
in advance. 

1 he reproduction of the subject matter was very often choppy. 
The substance of single paragraphs was retold instead of the story 
as a whole. Frequently the teacher asked a few questions, at the 
lH.‘giiining of the lesson, about the story read pn the previous day. 

In nearly every I'eading les-^n observed in these lower grades the 
(lifliculL vvprds of the lesson were spelled in {he beginning. Little 
was .said about the place of these words in the context. Drill in 
plvonics was observed in only two cases ’above the first grade. 

There were only four instances of dramatization in all these 72 
Jessous in the first three gra<W, although the syllabus on reading has 
especially emphasized dramatization. In the four instances cited 
the selection of the characters, the stage setting, and the type of act- 
ing were ^etennined by the teacher rather than worked out by the 

P'lf when conversational lessons were 
killed by biung resolved into mere exercises in calling words. 

Since reading ^‘cupies so much of the time allotment in the first 
grade, and since the seat work of this grade must be planned bv the 
tcadior, a careful study was made of the kind of seat work these'chil- 
dren were assigned at the close of the lessons. In only 11 of the 32 
recitations were the diildren assigned any work whatever. Of this 
group the variety of work was as follows: Writing wof^ or Sentences, 
foWing^r pictures, 2; clay modeling, 1 • paper 

^ Ihe words and sentences to be written were from the lesson 
already read.. There was no time to supervise this writing, and as‘ 
a rpsiilt It was imperfectly and hurriedly done. Requiring pupils to 
wnte a lessMi is the lasicst way of providing employment for little 
i^ldren In one instance, the picture to be drawn was .from the 
and was associated with the lesson. In another, it was foreim 
to the lesson and the model was imperfect. In the clay-modelfns 
cxereiw the childr^ were. Md to model a bird. Inspection of tl» ’ 
wo by Ae visitof showed that the^ , had wor,^ out shout eVery- i V. 
^yng^dse hut a bird. . AU this indica^ thit there ^ j^eml neg^^^^ 
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lect of seat work in the primary grades and what was assigned was 
of smair educational value to the children. 

From what has been said of the character of instruction in reading, 
in the first three grades, it was evident that the mechanics of read- 
ing had not been mastered, and it ^ould hardly be expected that any 
marked difference would be observed in the instruction in the upper 
grades. In 25 of. the 27 lessons in these upper grades the process 
was similar to that noted in the lower grades. The children merely 
r^d.the lesson, a paragraph in turn. The words that they could not 
pronounce wxre named either by the teacher or by volunteer pupils of 
'' the class. In two lessons a list of words had been assigned in ad- 
vance. The questions* on interpretation of the text asked by the 
teachers were mot planned and well organized. In fact, very few 
questions were asked concerning the context. It was clear that the 
teachers realized that the reading was poor, for such a<lmofiitions as 
these were frequently heard : “ Now read with expression I’ll read 
it, then you read it.” 

The two exceptions to these perfunctory exercises in word calling 
are given. One was a fourth-grude study lesson on Old Pipes and 
the Dryad.” The story was new to the children. They were told 
to read to themselves: AVhen they came to a word they did not un- 
derstand, they discovered the pronunciation for themselves in the list 
of words att;he close of the lesson. The pronunciation and meaning 
were discussed. In this exercise no stated number of pages 
w’os set for study. The pupils were reading at their own pace. The 
whole affair was an individual, leather than a class exercise, the 
teacher passing about the desks giving help wh^c it was asked. 
-Comments upon situations that rose were frequent. Some one sug- 
gested that the story was something like the “ Pied Piper.” This pupil 
was asked to retell the story about th&*‘ Pied Piper,” The recitation 
p time ended before the children had finished reading the story. The 
pleasing thing about the recitation was the interest of the children, 
the fact that they were reading the story as a whole, and that the 
mechanics of reading w’ere subordinated to thought getting. 

The other exception was a descriptive lesson on ‘^Quails.” There 
V was an introductory talk about these birds, and mention of the South 
Dakota game laws concerning their preservation. The points of the 
; -l^son in the book were then discussed. The children were later 
. . asked to read a 4 >brtion of the lesson before being ask^ to stand bc^ 
- fore, the class and read aloud: This exercise differed from theJpther 
the had been read in advance. and that oral reading%|^s 
i^^yinade ft. feature of the exercise. Old Pipes and the -Dryad ” was a 

sionger- selection reading, was not finished in one lesson. 
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only a conjecture. It may be said, however, that in botli these ex- 
(Tcises tlie children. were reading to learn. 

Exclusive of the nursery rhymes in the first grade, 14 of these reci- 
tations were poems. With the single exception of “ Hiawatha,” these 
poems were short enough to be treated in a single lesson. There was 
not an instance where the appreciation of the children was aroused 
either through personal experiences or through stories or through 
pictures for the subject matter of the poem. The nearest approach 
was when a pupil read from the text a paragraph explanatory to the 
“Skylark.” A class reading the “Lesson of the Water Mill” had 
never ^en a mill. A picture would have done much to bring this 
poem into the children’s consciousness. “ The Village Blacksmith ” 
was ijand in a singsong manner. A clahs confessed they did not like 
the “ Lady of Shalott ’’ because they did not understand it. In the 
poems observed, the visitor found practically no difference in their 
treatment from that of the prose selections. 

Summarizing theflistiyction in reading it may be said that in more 
than two-thirds of the le.ssons observed in the first three grades the 
mechanics of reading were not efficiently; taught. Full use was not 
made of the material offered for dramatic ancf conversational lessons. 
Phonics.wcre generally neglec^d. Question^ aslced by the teadhers 
on the context were few and not well orga^ed. Only limited atten- 
tion was paid to the excellent suggestion m the course of .study rela- 
tive to the need of making good silent readers. Above the third 
grade only two Ic^ns out of 27 were efficiently handled. In the 
poems taught nothing \vas done in advance to arouse the appreiimtion 
of the pupils in the subject matter. These poems were read m the 
same perfunctory manner as were the poorest prose selections. 

Spelling. — Twenty-four recitations were observed in spelling. 

Table S8 shows them to be scattered through gradestwo and eight, in- • 

' elusi ve. Eight Were oral recitations and 16 writtei^,. With one ex- 
ception, the oral spelling was a feature of. the primary grades. In 
14 written lessons the words were written by the pupils in response 
^ to the teacher’s dictation. In one lesson all the words were used in 
* .sentences; and in another only such as the teacher thought difficult 
were required to be put into sentences. ' In ail but one instance the 
, pupils exchanged papers and made their own corrections. In the 
other case the teacher hcrseH made the corrections. The observer 
noted that a very high percentage oif children spelled all the words 
cprrectly. The children were' more often found studying spelling 
nmn any other subject and seined to enjoy the spelling exercises. 

^is is due to the fact that the learning of a list of spelling words . . . 
js a nmeh more tangible thing than the ^production of a narrative ^ 

in,,histQ]t7,^Q^^ A<rain Aha 

tends ttpiarp 
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The words were taken from a{>elUiig books in 14 of the 24 lessons. 
In the rermiinder they .were selected from otlier ' lessons,' 
In these lists* were included worlls already ^niiliar and some for 
which there was no need of leai ning the spelling. There were two 
instances ^vherc spelling books were in the hands of .second . and 
~ third grade pupils. On numerous 'occasions tlie visitor tested the 
pupils on the meaning of the words taken from spelling books and 
found tliat while tlie words could be spelled they could not l>e func- 
tioned in sentenced One example was a list of words ending in 
“ary,” such as ‘^reactionary,'' ‘‘elementary',’’ etc. Another w*:us a 
list of words pertaining to railroading— most of which were foreign 
to the class. One hoy, who had some experience in railroading, 
knew tlie meaning of all the words. 

Summarizing the results of tlic spelling lessons, it may Iw said 
that in two-thirds of the recitations observed children# were spelling, 
many words which they were not able to use either in conve^ation 
or in writing. In the 87 schools visited no evidence was found 
of individual spelling lists and the elimination of words with which 
the children were already familiar. These two features are Specially 
emphasized in the course of study. 

Instruction in high achoolB* — Before disciissing the status of iii- 
struction observ'ed in the high schools of villages and small towns of 
South Dakota, it is quite necessary that there be a few: statements 
conceming the regulation for teaching high-sctrool subjects apd 
the gradatkm of the high schools recognized by the State depart- 
ment of educaiioxi. a * ' 

Tho school law of South Dakota gires the voters of any scliool 
district power at their annual meeting to order the teaching of higli- 
school subjects^ No instances were recorded where snch subjects 
were taught in the one-teacher schools visited, llow^ever, this condi- 
tion exists. Keplies to this question from 500 teachers, in ono-teachcr 
schools, scattered throughout the State, indicated 4;hat 25 teachers;, 
or 5 per cent, are teaching bigh-schoed subjects. 

Classes were observed in 17 high sdiools in the villages and small 
towns of the State. Fifteen of these schools were listed in fhe dire^ 
tory of Secondary schools for 1^17-18, issued by the State depart- 
ment Their rating was as follows: 
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The retpoa one school was not listed was probably duc to the fact 
Unit 1L failed to make a report, for its equipment and teaching force 
were such as should have placed it in the four-year accredited group. 
In the other school x>ne teacher w’as attempting to do four years of 
liigh-fechool work. Of course this school coiJd.not expect any accredit 
rating. The numbers of teachers in Uie four- year accredited sc’hools 
were three ami four; in tbp nonuccredited Schools, two and three.' 
rhis necessarily mount that the high-school teachers in these small* 
town schools \vere burdened \vith preparations in four or"^ve sub-, 
jeets, and were required to teach subjects other than those^ in which’ 
(hey had miule special preparation. ‘ ‘ 

Twenty-throe recitations were observod in* the high schools of 
these small town^. 'In* order that the teafcliing migh^bc representa- 
tive of iiomuil oonditious, the same precautions' were taken* in ob- 
serving high -school chisses as those already, mentioned for the grades. 
The distribution of subject matter was as follows; English, 8; for- 
eign languiigo,, 2 ; science, 3; history and ciyics, 6; and mathematics, 
4. These recitations wci*e fairly representative of .ad the’four l>igh- 
school grades. 


In three pf the English recitations very efficient work -was done 
;by the pupils in interpreting m^tcrpieces; in another character, 
effects were .skillfully handled 5 two lessons worc^ practically recited 
by tlii teacher; and two drill lessons concerning principles in rhetoric 
wore, dull, listless, and not understood by the pupils. 

The foreign-language lessons were exercises i^ ttun^lations. In 
both Ciuvful attention wa.s given to construction. One science lesson 
was taught witlKthe aid of laboratgry experiments. The others wope 
merely r, petition of the facts in the. textbook. 


In one recitation in history each pupil wrote upon the blackboard 
an outline of a topic assigned from the lesson. Thes6 outlines were 
then, di.scus.sed by the entire class. The remaining recitations in 
history and civics were reproductions of the tc.xt. It was difficult 
to get resiJonsos from the pupils. The tendency was for the teacher 
to do mo.st of the retelling. . 

Two mathematics classes ffurnished excellent drill . exercises. In 
a third'lesson problems that the majority of the cla.s& had failed in. 
were solved by the few pupils ^rtunate enough to master theim 
In a fourth lesson the subject natter could jiot be comprehended 
by the pupils because preceding jirinciples were not mastet^d. 

Relative to high-school instruction, it may be said that more than 
60 per cent of those high-sohopl subjects were handled effectively: 
The most glaring fault was the failure to fetimxilate research on the 

DArt of the imnils in thf^ mifkna.ral'.tAn n-f 4-La looeavka 
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open-country schools. In the sum total of items these conditions 
scored higher in the former. In 79 per cent of the open^countiy^ 
schools the lighting was unsatisfactory. There were satisfactory^ 
maps in 52 per cent of the open-country schools^ and globes in 35 
per cent. There were approximately a set of maps and a globe for 
every school in the small towns. Maps and charts were not used to 
their capacity. In both types of schools there was a general lack of 
supplementary readers and' illustrative material. 

The medium length of time for G2 recitations in the open-country 
s<Aools was 10.21- minutes. Definite and carefully prepaid lesson 
r.ssignments were noted in 9 per cent of 86 lessons. ^ 

The total number of recitations observed in the elementary grades 
was 286. Only two were in agriculture. Seventy j^r cent of the 
arithmetic lessons were drill lessons. There w’as evidence of a 
general lack of mastery in the mechanics of calculation. I'lie 56 
lessons observed in civics, geography, history, and physiology and 
hygiene were, with, four exceptions, poor attempts *at a reproduction ^ 
of the facts of the lesson assignments of the text. The language 
teaching was concerned more with the mechanics of language thin 
with oral and written composition. With but few exceptions, tech- 
nical grammar was confined to the seventh and eighth grades. Very 
little was attempted in the instruction of the technique of music. Of 
several lessons observed in penm^ship only one teacher had speci A 
preparation. Ninety-six lessons were observed in reading. ^Sixty-^ 
jiine were..in the first three grades. In two-thirds of these recitations 
the mechanics of reading wuis not well mastered. Phonics was gener- 
ally neglected. Of the twenty^^seven reading lessons observed above 
the third grade, only two were taught effectively. The spelling 
lessons were especially enjoyed by the pupils, although they could 
not function many words in sentences. The great defwt in high- 
school teaching was the failure to stimulate research on Iho'part of 
the pupils. ' 

The following characteristics 'were common to all the teaching 
observed: Slavish adherence to the textbooks,, tendency to Vander 
from the topic under discussion, aimless reviews, and a lack of care- 
fully planned lessona , ' A 

In obwrving the teaching process in the rural and village schools 
of South Ilakota the following question- was constantly kept in ^ 
mind: Toy^'hat extent was the course of study used ns guide? 
r ; Throughout the discu^ion in this chapter some specjfic comparisons 
haye beeii made between the requirements of the course of ssbidy arid. 
the.piW-bf te^^ Th^ cqmpaiispris are heretfith collected 
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Tlio suggestions on nlternution of subject matter in the seventh 
and eighth grades were very geuerally followed. The lack of mastery 
of fundamentals in arithmetic indicated that the outline in the sylla- 
bus was not followed. The qutline for reading suggests that the 
mechanics of reading should bo mastered in the first three grades, 
and that from then on the child should read for information and 
appreciation. Yet the classroom reading was, practically in every \ 
grade, a drUl in mechanics. There was not an instance where the 
suggestipns in' the course of study on how to study a poem- was fol- 
lowed. 'Attention Ijas been called to the lack of individual spelling 
lists. 

The textbooks were followed literally in ciyics, geography, his- ^ 
tory, physiology', and grlftnmar. It is true that the course of study 
for these subjects, (with the exception of the supplementary outline 
in physiology) follows the traditional atrangement of the tekthooks. ‘ 

Yet these outlines do show how the .subject matter of any textbook 
may bo approached topically. Had the teachers followed these tofiic. 
units, the te.xtbook teaching might have been more effective. 


The very excellent supplementary reading matter on .the various 
subjects of the text could not be ifted when there was a* lack of refer- 
ence libraries. However, there wa^ mJI»-^«^erence material in the 
school libraries than was mada use of. The same staf^ent has been 
made concerning maps and globes. 

In conclusion it may be said that the textbook was Tar more often 
folloi^ed than the course of study. Wlien .the ^rse of study was 
followed it .was usually found to be in the upper rather than lower 
grades; This was undoubtedly due to the proximity to State eighth- 
grade examinations^ 

'Realizing that the highest mental efforts, are secured when physi-, 
cal conditions are at their liest, the committee ha'fe in another chapter 
lecommpnded an improved physical plant. However, the supreme 
remedy for poor instruction is better-prepared teachers. Ftfr an 
, analysis of these qualifications the reader is referred to the recom- 
i^iendations at the conclusion of Chapter XIV. ■ . » 

Section a. SUPERVISION. 

\^wrem£nt8 of the Ime. r-To inquire into the methods of .instruc- 
tion \ the several branches taught and to make constructive* sugges- 
tions are among the duties assigned by the, school law of South 
Dakota to the county superintendents; This single dut^ of super- 
vision of in^ruction ispn itself, in practically every cotihty in the 

toib; large a task for. one individuai,.. To ..'prqj^rly superriMV.:'.; 
, ihslimctlpn it; is ^hcpe8Sa_^y to, ;visit . the- classrooms, ofte^ 
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spec^ that 'county BuperintendwiW slmll visit schools as frequently 
as possible) with the 'modification that it shall not be less than once a 
. year. ^ The survey committee found, from conversations with county 
superintendents, that there were irtstances where it %^as physically 
. impossible to vuit all the schools of tbe- county in a year. 

It is stated in the chapter on^ county administration and supcr- 
, vision that the maximum- amount allowed for travelinji expenses is 
$400j Bpt not all of this allowance can be used in visiting the schools 
in the county. Out of it the county superintendents are allowed 
.5 cents per mile each way for ever>- mile traveled in attending meet- 
ings called by the State snperintendffnt. Tl^e area of 45 per cent of 
all the counties in the- State is over 1,000 square. miles. It is clear, 
then, that even if the county superintendents had no other duty out- 
side of supervision of instruction the allowance for traveling 
pen^ lyopld prohibit adequate supervision. y, 

Covnty iMt trained for superrisi-on The educii- 

tional qualifications of the county superintendents are given in Chap- 
ter VII of this survey. Careful consideration of these qualifications 
would indicate that only about one-third of tliese^ superintendents 
were fitted academically and pmfe.ssiohnlly for supervision. This 
doesjiot mean that this pne-third had cither qualifications necessarv 
for supervision. Additional-consideration would necessarily be given 
to their experience, physical status, and personality. 

Actu^ gtatyM of Reports from county superintend- 

Mt^ given in the chapter on County administration and supervision, 
indicate tbe maximum time^devoted to supervision us one-half ^of all 
their time in dtse of eight county superintendents only. Tlie 
others all gave less timq. It is apparent from these answers of 
county, suj^intendents and from the low requirements of the law 
that the visits to the schools by South. Dakota county superintendents 
f^ount to little uiqrojthan incidental inspection. 

An examination of' the reports from the State department and 
observations in various countied indicate thntihe reading-circle work 
, of the State is well organized. ' Chapters from the adopted- reading- 
circle .bcioks are frequently used to form the bases of the programs 
at county institutes and associations. County normal institutes of 
riot than five days’ diuation aro required by law to be hold foa 
V ea<^, county. 'Rie»^ association^ and nornuils serve indi- 

/i«i^y. as me^ans pf superb • , ' ’ ■ 

;It has been stated that the Supreme remedy 
m Back of. this teacher 

of the ^iicatipnal 
in j^owl-- 

■ ■ridge of tund ayii^waurf-with niiil' 10 e The rural 'teacher 

radvunleas she, touches el^yrs often with ^oee who are' 
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nble Jo give help and iiuij)iration. she loses the i)rofessional spirit. 
This'wiia very clearly demonstrated in the «outh Dakota schools 
. a hen nominl-scliool grndiiatos were hearing classes in the sanu; ijcr- 
fiinctory manner as those who had but half their professional train- 
ing. The district associations anch institutes "would mean infinitely 
more to the teachers if Uiey-\tere conductetl by supervisors who knew ' 
Ihcir problems intimately, and if. n,. stead of stated speeches ami 
p.i|>ei.s. theie might be .free discussions la^tween supervisors and i 
teachers concerning, the difficidtiw that confronted thenj. 

it has been recommended that the courst, of study contain a very 
full list of reference book^ and illustnitivii material for every subjei.'t 
m the curriculum. Tlie teacher in tfie open country or small tnwms " 
has so many lessons to prepare- t^iat it is practicaliv impossible for 
her to do the research work necessary for efficient, i.reparation in all ' 
of them. Then, again, it is impossible to get hold of the rekrenco 
niHtennl. To open the-ftvenues to such research, to give hipts and 
melhods of instruction. i»id to .xi-e to it, through the'^iedinni of cir- 
cuhitmg Ifbraries. thdt almndant reference material is available are 
v(*rr important duties of -supervision, * 

The best-organizetf city sv'stenis supplement their teachitig force 
l>y ,„le.,unte supervisors. If this is important for the citv. how much 
m.M-e imjiortant is it for the couiitryt where the Umchcr does not have 
daily |)crsoiiiil contact with other teachers and is not within reach of 
refei-cnce lihnii-ies. Only half tlie.problem of iii.stn|cl ion is Solved by 
eiiiployinga lraine<l>.nchec. It takes the efficient supervisor to com- 
p etc the eyefe. To the slacker teacher this supervijior is a righteous 
goad, to the indiirerent a sigimJ for awakening, to the weak a SUs- • 

' tmiiing rfi m„and to the strong a fountain head of help and iuspira- 
tion, , . * \ . 

lucominevdatim.<<.~ln riew of the facts ju.st stated thV'siirvey 
conmiittw I'lH'onimoncis the following: 

l. That the emunty superintendent, a.s chief executive officer, bo* 

ft>be\^ of the duty of superv-Lsion of class-ixwm instriictm^^^^ ' 

subject sirpcrvisor be employed by .the county board 
of cduca^on for each group of 5p teachers, - 
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Chapter XV. 

TOWN AND CITY SYSTEMS. 


Section I. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

The towns and cities in South Dakota of over 1,000 population 
are all organized under the general school law of the State (except 
where Article XI conflicts with this general law, in which case it 
IS the law) as independent ^hool districts. There are 39 subh 
towns an<f cities in South Dakota. For the purposes of this survey' 
they have been rather arbitrarily divided into two groups — those; 
of over 2,000 population being placed in one group and those with! 
a populatiiHi between 1,000 and 2,000 being placed in another group.* 
The list is ^ follows, the population being indicated according tol 
■ the 1915 State census immediately following the.name of the cityi 
• and according to the 1910 Federal census in the second column fol-i 

lowing tlie name of the city. - j 

1 

PopuiaHon of towtt9 and cities of South Dakota, 1 


Ct^es or over 3,000 populatlA. 


Slooi Falls. 
Aberdeen... 
Wfttortowti.. 




Htmm. 

YnlttoD.... 

ass*.!!:: 

Brooktnp 

. Desdvood.., 

P^Wrt, 

-Vjiylitel... 
Oftnkoo .../. . , 
HotSprt^. 


1915 

census. 


30,939 
11,545 
8,313 
8,138 
7, 786 
5,113 
4,771 
4,268 
a , 949 
8,416 
8,133 
8, 118 
8,010 
3,876 
3,816 
2, 140 


1910 

census. 


14,094 

10,763 

7,010 

8,892 

8,516 

6,791 

8,787 

8,854 

8, U 7 

2^971 

8,060 

8,663 

8,666 

3,187 

3,108 

3,140 


Cities of 1,000 lo 2,000 population. 
I ' 


Mtlbenk 

Flandreeu..., 

WetMter 

UobridM 

ElkP^l.... 
Dell Rapids.. 
filssetoQ.. 


Bereaford. 

Parker.... 


erlcer. 

TyndaU 

Scotland 

Woonsocket 

CUrt 

Howard 

WesstnctonSprlnna 

Parkrt5»........„ 

Salem..; 

OentaivlUa 

BeUetoorehe 

Cbamberiatn 

Btorfte 

Qrotoo 

DeSmet. 


1015 

census. 


1,940 

1,688 

1,640 

1,561 

1.646 

1,538 

i;386 

1,333 

1,834 

1,303 

1,349 

1,301 

1,306 

1,169 

1,143 

1,133 

1,133 

1,109 

2,101 

1,065 

1,039 

1,028 

1,014 


1910 

censos. 


2,015 

1,484 

1,713 

1,300 

1,300 

1,367 

1,897 

1,117 

1,334 

1.107 

1, loa 

1,037 

1,220 

1,026 

1,093 

970 
1,097 

971 
1,352 
1,376 
1,739 

1.108 
1,063 


be noted that there are 16 of the larger towns and citie.^ 
>%and 28 of thd.si^ ^ . 
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in the 39 towns and' cities listed wbove. Data from every town and 
city listed were received in time for inclusion in the Kndings re- 
ported, with the exception of Yankton and Wessington Springs, rep- 
resenting a total population of 5,913. 

Legal pvovUions: Board qf education and officers . — These towjis 
i.nd cities are, for educational purposes, under the control of a board 
of education of five members, each of whom is elected for a threeP 
year period. In addition to the board, there is elected a treasurer, 
who also serves for three years. In addition to these offirers there 
is a clerk, who is elected by the board from outside the membership 
of the board. The treasurer and clerk receive' compensation, but 
the members of the board do not. 

The law specifically provides that “ip order to separate party 
politics, so far as po^ible, from school affairs, no descriptive words 
or symbol to designate the party or principle of any nominee shall 
nppear on the certificate of nomination, or be used or printed on 
the ballot.” There is a slight possibility of the school electiim be- 
ing influenced by other considerations in commission-govemed cities, 
where the law specifies that the election for choosing members of 
the' board of education shall occur on the third Tuesday of April, 

when the mayor and commi^ioners are being elected. * 

Provision is made for the transaction of the business of the board- 
in regular meetings, “which shall be held upon the last Friday of 
each month, but may, in' the discretion of the hoard, be on the serond 
Friday also, and special meetings may be held.” In connection with 
the business of the board, the duties of the officers are those'regu- 
larly falling to such officers. It is provided that the president of 
the board shall appoint all committees. The law. requires that the 
clerk of the board shall make an, annual repott. of the condition, 
financial as well as educational, of all of the schools at the close of 
each school year, A copy of this is requii-ed to be filed with the 
county superintendent, and such portion of it as the board considers 
advantageous to the public shall be printed in a public newspaper or 
in pamphlet Wm. The law requires the treasurer to prepare a 
written monthly report showing the financial condition of the school* 
l orporation. Within 20 days after the end of thh fiscal year, the 
law requires that the board shall publish in a newspaper a state- - 
raent of the receipts and expenditure showing in reference to ex- : ? 
penditures the ampunt pain for teachers and repairs and incidentals, v ■ 
This sfatement must also show the atoount on hand at the close of the 1 
fiscal year and in whAt hnnlr iha tnnnai 
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countjf auditor by the clerk of the boards who is authorized aJd 
miuired to>eatqnd the lery on tlie tax I'l^U of the county.” The levy 
must show tJie -amounts it is sought to raise in the several funds, 
and in taking 1 ‘eceipts for money, paid over to the treasurer of the 
board, the receipts must allow the proportionate^ amounts belonging 
to the several funds for which levy was made. The session laws of 
1915 limited the total rate of the annual tax levy in independent 
school districts to 15| mills on the dolbir of assessed va I uatioiu 
Supf’riTUmtdefU of scAoofe. — The law sj^ecifies that the ‘'boai*d of 
education in cities of the first and second class at such times as tliey 
shall deem expedient sliul] elect a superintendent of schools ” who is 
-not a member of their own body. Hia duty “ shall be to hare k gen- 
• eral supervision of the scliools of the corporation, subject to the rules 
and regulations of the board.” He shall hold his office during tlie 
plciisure of the board and slndl TT;^rive such compensation as the 
Jward may allow.” Tlie only provision in the law in reference to 
the (|ualificati<>ns required of the .superintendent of scliools is that 
no city superintendent or principal shall be employed who does 
not hold a first grade or State diploma.” 

Ganend authority of homxl. — On the board of* education, together 
with the other officers above mdicated, poweris conferred to organize 
and maintain a system of graded schools, to establish* a high scliool 
• * * and to exercise sole conti*ol over the school and school cor- 

poration.” Under the law, tliey must maintain the schools in ses- 
sion daily for live and a half hours exclusive of interuii^ions, for 
not less nor more than 10 months in-each year. 

The board hjis authority to appoint two competent persons, who 
with the superintendent's chairman shall constitute the examuiing 
committee^ of the Iward, with power to examine teachers for their 
schools and to issue certificates to such teachers legalizing their em- 
ployment in th0 schools. 

It is made the duty of the clerk of the board annually to take 
' tlie census of. all children under .21 and over C years of age; residing 
in the district. / 

Tte board is definitely charged with^the enforcement of the com- 
pulsory i^eaticwa law which requires- every child of the age of 8 . and 
not exceeding the age of 16 years to attend school during the entire 
time the public schools are in section, until he has completed the 
first eight gradea To gusuranlee the enforcement of the 'compulsory 
education law^ the board is required to apf^nt each year a truant 
offiwT to enforce the provisions ol^ the Jaw. The fixing of epmpen- 
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Chapter 225 of the Laws of .1917 pro\idfes specifically authority, 
for doing a number of things which had not been definitely covered 
in earlier legislation. ^U1 of these provisions are important but it 
seems worth while particularly to ^raw attention to the -autbority 
conferred to supply ample quantities of tex^s, reference and library 
books, tools, materials, and all sorts of eq^iipnieht needed in instruc- 
tion. Chapter of the Laws of 1917 specifically provides for the 
use of the puhlic-sch<K)l buildings and property for other than tra- 
ditional educntifpial ])urposes. 

Section 3. STUDY OF THE AQTUAL PRACTICES IN TOWNS AND CITIES. 

Hoard — Tlie data sliow that of the 35 towns and cities 

reporting, 31 hold meetings of the board of education monthly, two 
seinimdnthly, and two irregularly. Thirty-four of 35 superintend- 
ents attend regularly, wliile one does not always attend. 

In reference to those who attend the meetings of the board in addi- 
tion to the members of the board and the, superintendent of schools, 

8 report that no one else attends; 15 tliat the clerk attends; 1 that 
the sciiool attorney attends; and 2 that the high-school principal at- 
tends. The other^fi simply answer tltaranyone attends. Evidently^ 
those 0 may l)e combined with the 8 answering that no one else at- 
tends, givh»g 17 out of the 35 to\?ns*a*nd cities reporting in which 
the hoard mootings are hold with only the board of education and 
thy superintendent present, except as interested citizens, or persons 
having official business may'attend the meetings. - 

In al,l except 7 of the 35 towns and cities reporting, the business of 
the board is transacted by the entire board. In the other 7 cities, 
the business is prepared and reported by committees for action of 
tlie entire board. The titles of the committees reported by the seven 
cities arc Teachers, Finance, Property, Repairs, Supplies, ^rchasing, 
Building, and Textbooks. Not all of these committees are report^ 
in any one plilce, of course, but this variety of names Is found. In 
one city, the title Finance and Accounts is reported, and in atiother^ . 
Buildings and Grounds is the d^ignation for one of the committees. ' 

It is interesting to note that in the two largest cities of dhe State the 
school business is transacted by the board as u ,whoIe instead of. being 
reported by committees. ' 

Almost yniversally, the record of the proceedings and the drawing ,'i 
of warrants are attended to by the clerk of the board. One report: v 
shows that the superintendent reconls the proc^ings, one that the 
miperihtendent drawd the warrants, another tl^t tW president of the~fc| 
board dniws the warrants, and anirther that the trea^nieri 
Wald draws the'.. 


. and paid i 
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hoard’s office in the school building. In one case^they are kept,else- 
,where. The reports show that the boards of education have the cus- 
of meeting and transacting their business at various places. Of 
tha85 reporting, but 13 report that the board’s business is transacted 
at a school office. Others, report that the board meets in a store, in 
the bank, in the city hall; while others report “ no particular place,” 
evidently meaning that the meetings of the board are held at such 
places as may be appointed from time to time. 

"Enforcement of comjmlmry education , — Data were received from 
29 sources regarding the truant officer. The returns show that this 
officer is paid in every case out df board of education funds, except 
in those cases where the superintendent, or the police, or the clerk, 
or the school nurse, or the janitor acts, in which case it j 5 »-i>bnsidered 
that the salary fixed for the main work of the officer covers any duties 
he performs as truant officer. One reports that the amount paid is 
not definitely fixed. Four returns show that the amount paid the 
truant officer is determined by the amount of work he does. In other 
word^ he is paid in accordance with the numl)er of cases he handles 
and the success he achieves. Two fixed the amount to be paid by the 
month or xoar. The returns were definite in reference to the amount 
paid in 12 communities. The material secured is-as follows: 


Amount « 

15.00 

7 . 00 — - 

^aoo-.- 

25 . 00 — 
; 45 . 00 _._ 

70 . 00 

135 . 00 _- 5 , 

200.00 

300 . 00 

1 , 000 . 00 —, 
1 , 200 . 00 - 


Number 
of towns 
or cltii'8, 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

r 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Thirty-one returns answer the inquiry in reference to whether the 
wmpiilsory-education law is satisfactorily enforced, giving the opin- 
' ion that it is, eight that it is not, and one sayiftg that it is only fairly 
^ . satisfactory. The reasons assigned for this law not being satisf/ic- 
enforo^ are: “Conditions due to the wkr”; “Impossibility 
of enforcing it under the present law”; “Failure of the board to 
jit^yide a officer ”; and a belief expressej^ two that there 

■ enforcing it. Gonversation , w i th a number . of Wperin- 
the obstacle in enforcing the la-w ' 

^ the law secitidH^ 


shall : a chilid 


joftrac^d. a, j^m^ent {per- 
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son. ’ They told the writer that this piorision makes nt practically 
impossible to enforce the law without great difficulty. 

Emouragin^ professiorud gr<ywtL~li\ r^^ponse to the inquiry as 
to the provision made by boards of education in South Dakota for 


encouraging the superintendents, supervisors, and other officei*s of 
the schools to keep abreast of the times, 31 replies were received. 
Six said no provision was made. One frankly reported that the 
board of education encourages professional growth by such means as, 
the following: Allowing teachers time off, and paying a portion of 
the e.xpenses involved in visiting conventions and other schools. Two* 
reports are of outstanding significance, one shoy\dng that the board of 
education allow^s $100 per year additional to any teacher who attends 
summer school, the other that the board pays the tuition and trans- 
])ortation expense connected with attending summer school, this 
remuneration being available to any teacher of the system every 
other year. 


Growth of teaching ataff . — In reference to the I'cading and study- 
ing on the port of teachers during the year of the suryey. 29 reports 
were received. The returns show correspondence work was beiug 
carried in 2 towns and cities; extension woik in 7; State, reading- 
circle work in 9; study* of special h^ks in 4; study of penmanship 
in 3; while 4 did not return u^ble data. In 18 towns it was reported 
that me<^ings were held in connection with the work the teachers 
were doing, while 6 said no meetings were held. Seventeen answered 
the inquiry as to tirhen the ipeetings were held, 5 meeting twice per 
year; 3 meeting monthly; 2 holding four meeting per year; 2 meet- 
ing weekly; 1 three meetings per year; 1 meeting every six weeks; 1 
meeting biweekly ; and 2 occasionally. Of the 17 reporting the meet- 
8 indicated that the meetings are conducted by the superin- 
tendent; 5 that they are 'conducted by the county suporintendefft ;.ahd 
4 that they are conducted by university or college instructors. 

In addition to the resading and studying, and the meetings helcl in 
connection therewith reported above, 25 repoiled meetings held for. 
other purposes. Six reported meetings held monthly; 4 weekly; 2* 
biweekly ;,and 13 meetings held “ occasionally,” “frequently,” or “ as 
need arises.” Twenty-thwe answered in reference to the purpose of 
these meetings as follows, 19 saying they are for some phase of pro-' 

- fessional work, 3 thAt they are for social purposes, and 1 that they 
are for inspirational ends. . : ; 

The above data, taken in connection with the reports by teachers 
in reference to the limited number of books purchased and'thp lini'r. 
it^ supply of edu^tional ipagazincs would sugfe^ that there 
is need for wme method’ of encoUraging tho^ reading and ^ 

istadying which'^esulrm 


*■ J 
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St. 


The (tehool — Th<^ dntn received In rcpinl to. t lie length of the 

school day may hetabuluteii fnllow^*: , 


Taih.K |0, — i.rwyiU <>{ srhn<fi (/'//A 


Frwjut'ncy 
of iilsrH.' 

3 


5 hoars — - . — 

5 hoars n -- -- -- -- -- - 

5 hours 1.1 mianti'K . * . t •' 

21 minutes 2 

5 hoars tiO niiiiao^ ‘ -■ 

r> Jioiirs -40 minutes — ^ 3 

1 hours 11 minutes 3 

From the above data it will he ."(‘en tliut e.^ht srliools do not 
maintain a school day of standard length under tlie law, which 
requii’os a djiy o/ five hours and a half in length. Six are meeting 
the re(]uipement of tlie law, wliereas nine exceed the requiremei^. 

. of ti»e law. ' ■ * 

Peonhidloik.. — Twenty-nine towns and eities re|Knt promotions aiu* 
made annuully, while five report they are made semiannually. 
These tigui'es do not (piite liiirimmize with.tlie returns on the inquiry 
in reference to how many times during the scliool year heginning 
pupiliiare received. Those returns show tluit in 12 towns and eities 
they are received twice per year, althougli but* five systems report 
semiauuual promotiotts. The remaining cities import thlit they re- 
ceive pupils Init once’ a year, which as one wtuild e.xpect in sv/;tems • 
promoting annually. 

In reference to tlie method of determining promotion, one reports 
that this matrer is determined upon the basis* of ci^edits, heginning 
witli the sixth grade; six that, it is deterinimid upon tlie basis of 
credits beginning with the seventli grade; five that it is det(*rmin‘ed 
upon the basis of credits beginning with the eighth grade; whereas 
21 report that promotion is by grades throughout, the elehientary 
scliools. ' 

* The' junior high Thirty-five returns were received in re- 

sponse to the inquiry regarding the maintenance of junior high 
achooLs. Four rep,prt they ixiv maintained, ill that they *are not 
Of the four having what is called a junior high .school, three have 
the f^venth and eighth grades in this sehotd, while one has merely 
the eighth gmde. All report other grades in the seme hiiilding with 
the junior high school. ' The data received «vould indicate that not 
any of tlieae towns or cities yet has a real junior high school. What 
y>^ists k a departmental i^anization of the teaching in the seventh 
' ind:^ eigh^ grades^ but Jthe other, 'opportunities W]hich should be 


^1 
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Unefi of the B^kool huihling. — Thirty reports were received in ref- 
. erenco to tl)e use made of school buildings o^er than for school 
purposes. Seven cities report that the buildii^ are us^l for coni- 
iiiunity meetings, 7 tliat they are used for meetings connected with 
school work, 3 that they are used for war work, I 4hat a s<‘liool 
hiiildiiig aircominodates a city library, and 1 that school buildings are 
used for. voting, places, while 11 report no use of school property 
ex(tept foi- actual school work. This limited use of school pro]>eitie 3 
is probably due to the .fact that there was no legal basis for making 
use of school buildings lintil section 1 of ^chapter 223 of the Laws of 
IJMT was enactecL 

Only. 10 school systems report ^ny efforts put forth to aid com- 
umniiy work, and of tlie^ 10 five were in connecticnr with war ,• 
work. But 14 out of 25 reporting indicate any help receive^ by 
the scli(k)l from the cooperation of business men and prominent 
ditizeas of the community. But 16 out of 31 reporting indicate 
any parent-teacher organizations. Evidently tl\ere is huge V(>*m 
I’oi' bringing gi'eat values tr> the schools through increasing and mul- 
tipl.^^ng the relationships existiijg between the schools and tTie other 
cominunity activities in the varioits towns and cities. ** . 

Summer schools, — ()f 37 reporting, but 12 reix>rt any provision 
for cont innings the education pf the children during the summer 
\aciition. In these 12 towns and cities the expense for schooling 
is financed out of public funds in but six places, althougl> purt of 
tin* expense is borne by public funds in two other places. In the 
remaining, towns the entire expense is-met by other tlmn public 
funds. 


PJoyf/r*ou 7 )ds , — Of the 35 schools reporting, 3 state that public 
playgrounds are miiintained by public funds, 1 that they are main- 
tained by money derived^ from popular subscription, and 1 that they 
arc maintained by funds raised by parent-teacher organizations. 
The oiluM' 30 report im provision for public playgrounds. 

Pvkft and re(jula,fwm , — But 14 of the 37 towns and cities report 
any printed or typewritten rules and regulations for the guidance 
of teadiers and the head of the .scliool system, or for the government 
of the .schools. Seven Af these were reported from towns and cities 
of less than 2,000 population. Five of those were merely one or two- 
]) 3 go typewritten regidation.s, while two were issued in printed form 
bearing the dale of 1010. In one of these towhs the rules.and re^i-. 
latjons cover 9 pages and m others 18 pagea In the latter case the . 
entire system ^as covered rather thoroughly. In the*^towns and 
cities with above 2^000 pppulrftion two reported only typewritten rules 
and regu four systems had rules and tei^i- 
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It would certainly make for stability and for uniformity in the 
mafhigement and discipline of the schools if these towns and cities 
more generall)^ committed to print the organization within the' 
system and the standards expected otall — superintendent, principals, 
teachers, janitors, and pupils. Such a'statement could not but exer- 
cise a wholesome influence throughout the schools and the community 
served. 

.• School hidlHinJi . — As a means of gaining as intimate an insight 
into the spirit and detailed management of the school system as 
possible, request was made for one copy of each school bulletin issued 
from the superintendent’s office within a year. Only 8 of the 37 sys- 
tems sent any bulletin&Sjw^onse to this request. It was disap- 
pointing to find that the bulletins in most of these systems were 
concerned almost wholly with^routine' matters. There'' were three 
notable and outstanding exceffeons to this general situation, how- 
ever. In the office of eAch of two superintendents a representative of 
the survey spent some time going over copies of bulfctins sent out to 
the teaching staff, the larger percentage of 'which were breathing the 
modem point of view in education, suggesting new ways of working, 
reporting good results seen, and pointing the way to larger under- 
takings and results. Thes? items from the index to the bulletins of 
one superintendent-are suggestive of the rich and profitable character 
of his communications to his teaching staff : • 


T>nte. rapo. . ^ 

20 I ninprrain— Maimgerinl type of orKiuiIsiation. 

2 Kxplamitlon—Mrtnnminl type of organization. 

3 CotiUnuution of page 2/ 

4 Pnbllc-Rcliool corps for 1010-17. 

Sept. 4 1-2 Three Imsic^ business oonsltlerutlonsi* * 

A flve-point marking system. - 
18 Educational Aieasurement. 


22 Kespoimibllity for reviews In arithmetic. 

. 20 1 City-wide fii)elllng test (tlrst). 

2 Clty-whle spelling test igraph). 

3 <''lty-wlde .spelling test (continued). 

Oct. 6 . 1 General bandwrttlog sUttement 

. ■ . , * Time schedule. • 

' Awards and certificates (drills, etc.). 

10 rnlfonn tests. 



Premiums for perfect punctuality and attendance. 
Poor-prx»gi*ess blanks. 

1 The coach room. ' 

The coaching attltucfe and metliml. 

1. Standard testa for pupil diagnosis. 

Teaching economy. ' { 
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U5 


Date. 
Nov. C 


9 

in 

17 

Jiin, 4 
11 

18 

24 
I Vb. 5 

13 

20 


. rapo. ■ . 

1 Committee on pUiygrouml piunes. 

<X>nuiitttee on eiementmy humUvork. 

Trogross invonnnltttv work. 

Kiiml written examlmuloiis in grades, kindergarten to sixth. 
Inclusive. 

2 Starch rensontng test — *?cores and grai>l». 

1 SiKHKi and Ayres quality of liamlwritlrig, Scj)toinI)er, lOlG. 

1 \Voo<ly test Jp mldltlon of whole numbers. 

1-3 Hating one’ilfcnieiency. 

1 Hrofossional fads for the supt'rlntendent’s file. 

Motivating selioni iictlvities. . 

1 Tlie Woody fundamental nuinher oiM^ratlons.^ 

Silent reading test.s.^^. 

Silent rcadiiiji test, (comprebension). 

2 Tlie uiart)Ie statue — Wliipp\e. 

3 W<xHly suI)tradion test — scores und graph. 

4 WfKKly multiplication test— scores and graph, 

*) Woody division test — scores and grapli. 

1 Tite superintendent’s books. 

A schtol exhibition and tlie Sbiie fair. . * 

UeiMirt of committee on elementary handwork. 

2 P:ij>er and cardboard construction (outline, of work). 

1 I>ir«H*tory. . 

1 Putting first tlJngS'first. 

Daily plans. 

Substitutes. 

Sciiool on stormy days. 

2 Programs on February 12 and 22. 

1 Heorganizallon and .building plans of the board of education. 

2 Advantages of the Junior high scIiool. 

Cost of operation (comparisons). 

1 Motivation reports. 

Goml-iiiaiiners pamphlets. 

K a n.sas City meeting. 

Henewing our Ideals. 


and forms , — In five systems the general judgment of the 
^survey was that the blanks and forms used in the transaction of 
business were worked out with care and were adequate in number 
and kind to meet the various needs. In the oilier systems, however, 
many things must luive gone without written record, the business 
being transacteti by oral jequests and r^iorts. This conclusion is 
a general one, however, ns it was found impossible to make com- 
parisons of the various -forms and blanks i^d in the 39 sy^ems with 
:a view to standardizing the blanks requifed, which w^ould have been 
[ Decenary before ri careful wid scientific judgment could be rendered. 

It was disappointing to find but 5 systems reporting any type 
of cunuilativo record card for the preservation of the records of 
pupils, LikewiTO. but. 5 systems reposed any schedule as a bafeis fot* K 






But two printed official ro{)orts were received. The other reports 
were niailo out upon standard forme f6r the use of clerks and 
treasure I’s. 


Section 3 . THR SUPERINTENDENTS IN THE TOWNS AND CITIES OK 
I SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Evidently one of the most important factors in detori^inin;^ the 
character of the educational opj)ort unities pit)vided the children in 
the towns and cities of South Dakota is the siip^ntendent of sriumis. 
The facts*' in the tables ai>pparing in the following pa^os, to^^otber 
with their interpretation, present a fairly adequate view of the 
leadership provided in education in the towns and cities under study. 

Prrpamfwn. — The first nniiiisito in jinlging^ the equipment for 
\ leadership possessed by Hie supenntendents of» South Dakota is a. 
knowledge of their training.. ,The following Udiles present the data 
showing the training df the superintendents or school heads in the 37 
towns, and cities from which complete data were receded. Tn the first 
1 column of each table the fact8?are presented regarding the suporin- 
tendonts in cities of over 2,000 population, and in the column fol- 
lowing that coFTosponding data regarding the superintendents in 
the towns with between 1,000 and 2,000 popidatioiv 

Tahi.k 41. — i:icuwnUirif and hiyU-Hchoo} traininit of d7 tt'ninrinfcnffrnt.'t. 




j 



X 


Ohanwter and plucffXjf training. 




Elementary school training: * 

Hiiral — 

III South Dakota 

Out ulSouth Dakoiii 

Town- 

In South Dakota 

Out ol South UttkoU 

City— 

. In South Dakota 

Out of Spilth Dakota .t 

EOgb-whool irainiDg; 

Town— 

Leas tbaa 2. years— 

In South Dakota 

Out of South Dakota 

Less than 3 years— 

In South Uaknta*> 

Old of South Dakota . 
Less than 4 yean— 

InSmttn Dakota 

Out of South Dakota 

Four years— 

In Dakota 

Oat o/South Dakota 

eitf-r ; % 

, Less than * 

, In skmth Dakota'. . J*'- 

-- Dm of Booth Dakota 

Lass than 3 yea^*- ’ * 

ItaBoi^ Dakota 

Out.of South E^ota. 
l^titao 4 years— 


Uui.leuUm'X'l'"'"; 

clliosof 

hitiouJ.r I 

ONT>r. ! '™" ' .'J."’ 




•fol-l. 




i 


3 

ift 
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A <rlanre at this (;iib]e shows that of the pre)?ent superrfttcndcnts in 
South Dakota practically all m'oived their elementary and high- 
school training outside of South Dakohi, 

Tahi.k A'J. — XoriNtil Hchnol trniniup of HuporiUtPVfinttA. 


VeuTi' :m<) [ilacr oftraioing^ 


BupcWn- 
Unulttiiisin 
cHip^ ')f 

fKJ|)U* 
latinn .IT 
o^ (T. 


SujKTln- 
tPiiflenlsin 
citifiy hiiv- 
in(! a impn- 
lulumoi I 

from i.nno • 
U) 2 . 00 U ' 


Total. 



l^eSH limit I yiuir; 

In South Piikotfl. 

Oiii. nfSotith PiikftU\ 

Onp ypur hiu thnn 2 > 

In South I)ukot:i 
<^ut of South Pakula. 

5Vo Vf'ur.s; 

lu Sottlfi Paknta. 

Out of Stmfh Priknto . 

Wore t hiut 2 ytiars: 

** Out ofPfiiith Dakota. ■( ypan hut no hitrh-.'irhnnl hn.'^P. 

Tn Soutli Ptikolrt, I yvjr^. hut no hlyh-schno) t)a.'iis 

In y lUth l>ut'nlu, yi'ury, bul no hiph tf iiwil 


'I’.VRt.K traininff of ,17 ftitpf'rirth’Vdi'iitu, 


, 


Years of.t riiintnn. 




8up»>rhi- 
tentl'Mirs 
in ( ities 
of 2.000 
{K)t>lt1;Ul011 
or over. 


1 year . . 
§t 2 years . 

2 ymrs . 


•1 yeiirs 

4i yours 

.*) years, 

ftj years 

ti years 


Total. 


su|X'nti- 
ti'iiflents 
in ciUes 
having a 
iwpiilfttlon 
of iriHii 
l.ono to 
. 2,tkJ0. 


Total. 


1 : 
».t i 


hVt 


In ttdditioii to the training incliuled above, one superintendent 
stiulietl t wo years for the ministry ^one took two years of corrcspoiid- 
ence study, another tdhk one.year of extension work in the Uniyer- 
sity of South Dakota, one had n year of business college truiniiig, 
and another had irhaJiT year of training in wopdwotk and agricnl- 
iure. ' > * 
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It was not found possible to figure the living expenses of the 
superintendefits from the data presented. This tiiatter is more diffi' 
cult to mhiee to a comparable basis tlmu in the case of teachers, for 
the rea*n that most of the superintendents are married men with 
families, their responsibilities varying according to the size of the 
family. . ' 

Likewise it is hardly necei^ary to present the data of the pla'co of 
residence of supei inten dents. As a matter of fact, 25 of the 37 super- 
intendents have a perrt>anent residence in the town wlieiT they aro 
working, while six do not. Six n^ade no report on the-matter. 

Tabtx 49. — .tj7C f1i'<tnf)uthn of 37 nuprhntcu><fcnts. 


VMT8 of age. 


aiij>rrin- 
t^ndemalD 
riMr.s of 
2,ono popu- 
lation or 
over. 


-20. 

'30. 

31. 


SiipcTin- 
tenaentsin 
Pities hftVT 
Ing a popu- 
lation of 
from 1.(100 
to 2,0)0. 


31. 

I: 

at.. 


42. 

43., 

44. 

47. 

49. 


,eo 



Not report Inst*.. 


Totol.. 


Touil. 


The median age of the’ superintendents in cities ^f over 2,000 popu- 
lation is 42, while that in the towns below 2,000 is 37| years! 

Tablr f^.“Dr4/Wh«fiort in the number of married an^ single mperinfendenfs. 


«rslDgl«^ 


* Not rtporttn|.H,r-. *-*-*.. r— 




- 'ToUA. 


Superin* 
tondents 
In ritlea 
of 3.000 
popuiDtlon 
or over. 


Superin- 
tendent!) 
In cIMpi 
tmvlng n 
population 
of from 
1.000 to 
2,000. 


Total. 


. 3 
2» 
A 


17 




\ 
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I'ABXJS 61.^Afi«w?crt to the question atr to whether the iMperintendenle eepect 
to covtifiur rducalionai work. 


V 

InteDtlons. 

Sup^fOr 
towleats 
iu cities 
of 3 000 
population 
or o»w. 

Snperin- < 
Undents 
. In cities 
having a 
popiilatiofi 
from 
1.000 to 
2.000. 

Total. 

wniconthme 

11 

1 

17 

3 

2 

28 

4 

Will not continue * 

Not reporting 

3 

5 

. Total ; 

11 

22 

37 




Tabi.e t>2.—HeattifnH UMHiuned h}/ 37 superiritendcnts for inoHning to continue hr 
dikConUnue education^i irfwk. 


* 

’ Reasons. ^ 

y 

Ruperin* 
tendents 
in cities 
of 3 000 
population 
or over. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in cities 
ha\mg a 
population 
of from 
1,000 to 
2,000, 

Total. 

I.ike the worV : 

10 

10 

3 

2» 

2 

* 

30 

3 

3 

3 
7 

4 

InJlueiU'ed by salary 

rrepoTutlori 1 

1 

Ilfltor opiKtrtunllies in other lines 


lofiptltmlo for the wort: ; 

4 

Not reporting 

Total ... 


15 

22 

37 


Taiu.e 53. — ()rgatii;^tfiofis iu irhieh the superintendents hold ntcmhcrship. 

• 

Organlxallon. 

0 

P 

Superin- 
tendents 
In cities 
of 2,000 
population 
or over. 

Super In- 
tendents 
iu citlee 
having a 
population 
of from 
1,000 to 
2,000. 

Total. 

National Edncatlon Association. 

11 

11 

1 

4 

1 

3 

4 

' 15 
31 
1 
4 
1 

^ . 4 

1 

South Dakota Teachers’ .\ssoctaUon , . . . 

Reading nrclo 

Mtacellanoous 

Rotary Club 

■ 

Commercial Club .. 

•• ( f 

4 

1 

rnrent-Teaoher Association 

Red Cross > 


'^oong lien's Chrlstii^ Asswtatlon 


Total .. 


30 

. S2 

30 

' . . ! 


There is certainly cause for serious regret that aside from eduenr 
tional relationships, the number of superintendents reporting the 
establishment of other relationships is negligibly stpall. But one 
reports inembership in a rotary club and^butyfour. in a commercial 
club, TOie superintgudent in eyeiy comihun^ needs the stimulus, 
which comes from contact with the husinei^ men in his community,. 
He likewise needs ' the oppoii;umt^^^ which this qonf^ct affords foy 







o 
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may be small, the values coming- to the school through his relation*- 
ship are so many and so vital that no educational leader should allow, 
himself to omjt the establishment of these ties. 

The superintendent’s disposition to grow and to become a capable 
professional leader may be measured soi^ewhat by the investmept he 
makes in a professional library and by the amount of reading and 
studying he does. The, following list shows the books reported as 
being used. The figure follow ing the name of each book shows the 
number reporting it. In addition to these books, 30 olher titles were 


reported, each being mentioned but once^ 

^ 

Classroom Management—rBagiey 1 J 7 

Methofls of ToaclUng In High Schools — Parker ^ j\ 

Motivation of School AVork — AVIlson and AA'ilson > 0 

How to Teach — -Strayer and Norswortfiy 5 

Psychology ot Hij;h S<*hool Subjects — Judd Ti 

. Principles of Education— Jonos_ | 

Supervlsrtl Study — Hall-Quest 1 4 

Educational Admlnls^rntlon — Strayer and Thorndike! 

Educational Measurehient — Starch 

The Modern High Scliool — Johnston... ^ 

School Admlnlstratloa — Cubl^erleyj? ' 3 

.Teaching the Common Branches — Charters i___ 3 

Methods of Teaching— Charters *j 

Cyc!oi>edla of Education — Monroe _* 2 

School and Soclet/ — Dewey 2 

Schdols of To-Morrow — Dewey t_ ^ ' *j 

School Administration and Supervision — ('hanccUor. _* 2 

DisoipIlDe of the School— Morehouse 2 

Educative Process — Hagley 2 

Educational l*sychoIogy — Thorndike 2 


C 


The magazines reported on the reading lists of the superintendents 
seem to permit the classification shown in the table below.. Thirteen 
/ different educational journals wisre reported, 10 current literary and 
political magazines w^re mentioned, 3 mpgazin^ pertaining to special 
subjects and dealing with sclipol devices^ were listed, Avhile 3 niagai.- 



ziries falling in the type of fiction and miscellaneous were included in 

the return^. . 4 

\ . * • 

^ Taiu.k r>4 . — Character of tAo magazines read, together with the frequenett of 1h^ 

, use of each type among the 37 superintendents. 


Character of magaibos. 

\ ‘ 

Super In- 
tondents 
In cities 
of 3.000 
population 
and over. 

Superin- 
tendents 
In cltks 
havhiK A 
.popuhlloji 
• of from 
1,000 io 

'* . 

TotaL 

kiurMift. . . . ’ 

90.- 

3 

1 

' • Ir 

y g 

• . . . _ V 

03 

3 

- 30 

said school dorfoes , 

V * *•'*•** "‘ * * • * * 

* r-f *.V *.*• 

'X. AM ’ 
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Section 4. THE TEACHERS IN THE TOWNS AND CITIES OF SOUTH 

DAKOTA. 

6rst requisite in judging of the professional 
ability of any group of teachers is a knowledge of the training they 
have had for their work. The following data ^regarding the 593 
teachers from whom the returns ^roin. the 37 towns and cities abqv^- 
1,000 population were sufficiently accurate to he ’usable were tabu- 
lated throughout in such way as to «how the facts regarding those 
teachers reporting from cities of 2,000 population * over in one 
coliimn, and the corresponding facts from those teachers reporting, 
frohi cities having a population of from 1,000 to 2,000 in another 
column : * 

Table 55.— and hifth-sthnol education of 503 elementtiry schooU- 

t<orhers.' 


Time. 


ElomenLory school training: 

Ruf^— ’ 

In South 

Out of South Datu) to 

. Tovm— 

’ In South Dakota 

Out of South' Dakota 

City— 

\ In South Dakota 

Out of South Dakota 

HlKh'Schnol training: * 

Town— 

V Less than 2 years— 

\ In South Dakota., . 
^ Out of South Dakota . . . 
I.«ss than 3 years— * 

t In South Dakota 

i . Out of South Dakota . . . 
I Less than i years— 

In South Dakota 

4 Out of South Dakota . . . 

\ Four ywrs — 

\ Id South Dakota 

% Out of South Dakota . . . 

than 2 years— 

\ In South DakoU 

Oiit of South'Dakota . . . 
Lecte than a years— 

In South Dakota 

; Out of South DakoU . . . 

Less than 4 years— 

In South Dakota., 

Out of Smith Dakou, . , 
Four years— 

In Smith Dakota 

Out of South C^koU, . . 


Teachers 
in cities 
of 2,000 
popula- 
tion or . 
over. 

Teachers 
indues 
. havinka 
popuu^ \ 
tion of 
from 1.000 
to 2,000. 

ToW. 


30 

, 7« 

43 

9 

53 

76 


* 130 • 

105 

^ 39 

144 

93 

8 

101 ' 

’ 74 

33 

107 



• 

S 

3 

11 • * 

H 

• 1 

9 

13 

5 

18. * ' 

' 9 

3 

12 

^ 10 

12 

22 

14 

*2 

10 

39 

54 

98 •>' 

*92 

27 

119 / 




1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

• 1 , 

9 

2 

10 . 

2 

1 

8 ■ • 

11 

1 

.13 

9 

e 

15 r;: 

•s« 

13 


63 

15 

.78 ^ Si 





* A glance at the table shows that the number who received their^ 
tf^|bing-outmde the . State . is almost ^uat .to, thei number who 
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• Tablb jic/wjo/ training of $US e}cm<!ntnry Hchooi-tvavii^'rB.' 


Time. * # 

Teachers 
In clttes 
of 2.000 
popula- 
tion or 
over. 

1 

Teachers 
In cities 
having a 
popula- 
tion of 
from i.ono 
to 2,000. 

ToUl. . 

I>e83 than 1 year; * 

In South Dakota ** 

Out of South Dakota 

OiM year buMias than two years: 

In SoutlTDakota 

Out of South Dakota..: 

Two years: 

In South Dakota 

Out of South Dakota 

If ore thw 2 years: 

In South Dakota 

Out of South Dakota * 

21 

21 

74 

*28 

43 

74 

:jii 

12 

12 

30 

8 

2.1 

21 

IS. 

1 

33 

33 

. no 

36 

68 

08 

73 

40 

Table 57 . — CoUepc traininp of 593 etementary svhoohtcarhcr^i. 



Teachers 



Teachers 

hi Cities 


Time 

in cities of 

lUlvinC B\ 



2,0ii0 pop- 

population 

Total. 


nlaiion ur 

of from 



over. 

I.OfkUo 


t 


2, (XX). 


Le« than one rear; 




In South DaUto 

r- 

• 7 

22 

Out of South Oa'Aota 

94 

23 

U7 

One-year, but lc*« than ivvo vears: 




In South Dakota * 

'2.) 

4 

29 

Out of South Dattola 

2t 

C 

34 

Two years, but lavs than three years: 




In South Dakola *. 

1 \ 

y 

22 

Out of South Dakota ^ 

21 

3 

24 

Three veer*, but loss \ han ^nr years: 




In South Dakota 

4 i 

1 

.1 

Out of Sooth Dakota^ 

, fl : 

3 

, 9 

Pour yearn: . ' 




In South Dakota 

4 i 

2' 

6 

Out of South Dakota : 

7 i 

\ 1 

H 

More than four years: 




In South Dakota . 

3 


3 

Out of l^uth Dakota 

^ ' 

1 

6 

1 





The second body of fncU necessary to fornuyg an estimate df the 
professional equipment, of any body of teachers is a knowledge of 
their teaching experience. ' . 

T\m.K (trie fu of CTpericnch of 59S clcmcntarn kchoohtntrhcrs* ' 


Type o( oxperlettoe. 


Coses of each typo of experience* 


Teochen In 
etttes of 
2,000 popu- 
lation or ' 
over. ' 


Toachersln 

cittott 

loft a popu^ 
istioo of 
from 1,000 
to 2,000. . 


Total. 



o 

ERIC 
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Tarlb 5 &. — heifl bp 5SJ rlvmCHtary trhx>ol-ienckers. 


Positkms. 


Principal 

Toachcr in kitidi'rgartcn , . 

TeatJw*r in ftrst Kradtt ! . 

Teacher inflrst and second grude 

, Teacher In second grade 

Tee ^her I n second and ftiird Rradc 

T :hor in third grade 

1 • ocher in third and fourth grade 

Teacher in fotulb grade 

Teacher in fonrth and flJih grade 

Teacher in firth grade . 

Teacher m fifth andsixxh gro<k.,.:r. . . 

Teacher in sixth gr.wlc : 

Teacher in sixth and scronih gnule. . . . 

Tracher in seventh grade 

Teacher in seventh and eighth grade.!. 

Teatdier In eighth grade 

Teacher in departmental work 

Teacher ol tnayiml trtilning 

Teacher of doracstk: .^enee 

Supervisor of drawing 

Supervisor of drawing and music 

Supervi.sitr of music 

Supervisor of writing 

Supervf>»r of writing and raualc 

Sui>or\i.sor (d pby.sical training 

8<^ool nurse 


Teaehant» 
cities of 
3,000 popu- 
lation or 


Taubers In 
Hties har- 
ing a popu- 
nil^ot 
from 1,000 
ta 3,000 




Totol. 


36 

i 2 

3S 

12 

[ i 

13 

48 : 

22 

70 

11 : 

1 2 

13 

32 1 

1 18 

50 

^ 1 

1 1 

7 

34 

10 

53 

20 1 

1 3 

23 

32 

; 18 

fiO 

^ 1 

i > 

6 

29 ! 

! 14 

4.1 

,17 1 

i ^ 

21 

27 

' 14 

41 

1 

1 ' 1 2 

3 

* 15 

I 12 

47 

2 1 

1 ^ 

5 

12 j 

\ 10 

23 

56 1 

i » 

. 05 

2 ' 

2 

4 

3 ' 


3 

4 


4 

1 

2 

3 

11 

ft 

17 

4 


4 

1 

i 

2 

a > 


$ 

i 

1 

1 

437 , 

16H 1 

1 ^ 


Total. 


It is intereslinj? tonoto tlie siimll umiiber of supervisors of drawings 
there being only four in the 37 cities. The amount of attention given 
to music, as indicated by the number of supervisors employed, is 
much greater. Writing uses the time of but four superviaors, and 
(luinestic science employs but three teachers in the elementary schools, 
while thepo is. but one teacher reporting who scheduled herself as a 
school nurse. ’ ^ 

/ 

Tabi.k 00 . — Snlttrirfi of ft9S rlnurntarp firhoohtrarhrrf^. 


Amount . 


I ^ 

Lww than Mfih — 

$4:ih Jki29 

|fi30-$71D. 

$730-r50E) 

nio-ijifti 

f0OO-$l,OOO 

Above 91,000 

Notfapofttng...". 

^ T6U1....... 


Tmolicr*- • 
In citlevof 
2.000 popu- 
• laiitai or 
bver. 


I 

2S 

no 

m 

fiS 

30 

.*n 

3 , 

, m.| 


Twliors 
indticA 
having a 
,populalloil 
of from 
1.000 to 
iooo. 


2 

to 

SI 

n 

:i 

1 

T 

• > - 

IMV 


Total. 


3 

88 

221 

111 

08 

31 


5oa 
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Table 63.— /on /n age of 503 elementary school-teacher 9 , 


15T 


Vcar5 of ape. 


20 or less than 20.. 

21 

22 

Zi 

2-1 

25 

20 . . . 

27 

2 -< 

39 

:i0 

;ii 

;i2 

:i3 

31 

3.5 

3ll 

37 

3X 

.39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44...., 

45 or more.. 

Not reporting 


Total teachers . 


1 

Teachers 
!n cities of 
2,000 popu- 
lation or 
over. 

. Teachers 
in dtios 
having a 
iwpiilafion 
of from 

1. noo to 

2. fXX). 

Total. 


4 

7 

/ 5 

10 

l.i 

■ • 15 

15 

30 

^ 31 

1.5 

46 


11 

46 

/43 

24 

67 


13 

55 


11 

49 

29 

n 

40 

21 

7 

m 

21 

7 

28 

17 

7 

34 

J4 

4 

18 

7 

2 

9 

h 

2 

*7 

12 

5 

17 

9 

1 

10 

2 

1 

3 

16 


16 

1 


■ 13 

r -fl 

. 3 

1 

4 

5 

. . 

5 

4 

1 

6 

9 

9 

18 

22 

3 

25 

•*427 

166 

&93 


A study of this table* shows that the median age of teachers in 
cities of 1,000 to *2,000 is 20. years\ while that in cities of above 2,000 
is di^ears. Following the age of 32, the number drops very rapidly. 

Tabi.k IM . — DUfrihvtion of slnple and .m'grrirff feochers among 593 elementary 
’ school-teachers. . ' 


• Married relation. 

» 

Teaehers 
In cities of 
2,000 popu- 
lation Or 
over. 

Teacher.s 
in cities 
having a 
population 
of from 
• 1,000 to 
^ 3,000. 

Total. 


394 j 

152 

546 

MarrieJ 

35 1 

8 

33 

Widow 

6 i 

6 

13 




2 

Not reporting ^ *... 

Total teachers ^ 

437 j 

160 

593 


Table 65 . — Distribution of ansicers to the question as to whether the 593 ele- 
mentary school teachers expect to continue teaching, . " 


Intentlonf. 

Teachers 
in cities of 
3,000 popo> 
latton or 
over. 

Teachers 
In dtios - 
havings 
population 
of from 
1,000 to 
2,000. 

Tpisi, 
" \ 

Will continue..... . . . 

352 

OA 

A JA 

Will not oontlniie *. ' 

:: 

110 

45 

VO 

51 

10 I 

lOi 

• . MiY 

■ . m 

4ti V 

KotreportinK...J .,v.L / ' * ' ’ 

90 


S' 

. V ■ ... 


w 

, .f ■ 

^ Total 
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' The number who will not continue, or whoj are in doubt, shows 
the largeness of the prol^cm of developing a fundamental concern 
for the business of teaching in the body of teacliers under study. 

Table (U3. — OisinhuHon of the redsonn OHfiigned for c<ifUin niog or dijscoiitinuinf/ 
teaching by 503 elementary nvhoul-tl'nehiM's. 



Those who are discontinuing assign in the main two significant 
reasons — continuing ed ucatiou ^HTtl^haiiging (ho occupation. 


Table ^.—Organization which the 503 elnncniary itvhool-leacher& hold 
* ^ memberships. 


» ■ ■ 

Organization. 

Tcacherj 
In cUIp.s of 
2.(XX) popu- 
lation^or 
over. 

Teachers 
in cities 
ha\ing a 
population 
of from 
1,000 to 
2,000. 

Total. 

Booth Dakota R<iuc»Uon Association 

321 1 

1 100 

421 

10 

6 

District Eduoation Assoolot Ion 

■J 

1 3 

National F.duAation Assoclatioo 

1 2 

Natlotml Miulc Aasoolotton 

5 1 

1 

1 2 

g 

Stata 3tuslo A^sooJatlun 

3 1 

5 

Parcnt-Tcaohor Association or'Mnthor'.n (*Iuh 

$2 

7 

89 

42 

35 

Roadlne Circle 

16 
27 
253 
17 
16 ; 
4 

26 

8 

^ 64 

5 

< 

n 

RadCrosts ..> 

317 

22 

17 

0 

0 

Civic Organixallon "... 

Young Womao'aChriatiao AssocioUnu 

Womon’s Clubs 

1 

2 

tflsocilaucods..:.. '. ^ 

6 I 







1 

1 






Not one of these organizations shecceded in enrolling every teacher. 
The Sdyth Dakota Education Association came nearest it, with 421, 
and the Red Cross came next;Vith 317. » 

The teacher’s disposition to grow and to take her work seriously 
-ttiay raeasurjgd somewhat by the inve^tiheBt he inakes in pro- 
fessional helps att<i by the amount of reming aftd studying he dbe^. 

^The-tpiid of bpoks ri^pon^lky aU conce^fed 

Of tho entire^&t 5f books, 18 werejnentipned by but two teachew. 




mim 
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Wtile 39 were mentioned by but one. The book mentioned by most 
teachers was Stkyer and Norsworthy’s '‘How to Teach.” ' It was 
]isted by 61 teacliers. Tliesix most frequently nieiitioned books, with 
the frequencies of mention, are as follows:^ 


How to Teach, Strnjrer and Norsworthy 

Mi»tivatlon of School Work, \Vils4'm ;iml Wilson 

Tcacliiii;' the Common Ih*mul»cs, Charters 

School Moaanretneut, IhiKlcy 

Mow to Stmly, McMurry 

Soclali:^lng the Child, Dynes 


6t 

r>y 

42 

30 

23 

22 


• Tari.k G8— of hookx rca<f and dintrlhittfon of thin rcadinf; apionp .. . 

schoitf-tcachvrn, , 


\ • 

^ ■ Kind of book. 

Tpachen 

in rities of 

2r000 {iOpIt* 

lation or 
over. 

Toadicrs 
in cities 
having a 
populstioa 
of from 
1,000 to 
2,000. 

Total. 

Camas 


f 7 

^1% 

Siorfo.s and storv Udlfnit. . 

80 

1 i 

34 

DU 
1 1 A 

Hooks on school sub|oct3 or text lKX)ks 
I'lan or device books 

- .V}7 

od 

90 

69 

111 

467 

' 1 U 

Ilcfcroncc l>ook5 

ini 

26 

IDO 

lio 

Misccllonootu 

I18 

21 

U9 

• 

Total 

m 

24t> 1 1,047 


Ti is seriously to be i*cgretted that only 50 teachers out of 593 men- 
tion any book dealing with games.; and only 114, any dealing with 
stories and story telling. Even the number of teachers mentioning 
' books on scliool subjects* or textbooks is only 457 — 136 less than the 
total number reporting. It will be observed that tile total number 
of teachers reporting with reference to all the kinds of books listed 
than two boolcs'per teacher. Undoubtedly some 
provision should be made whereby it is possible to insure that every 
teach^ in tlie public schools shall every’ year invest a ftnv dollars in 
modern books which should be a help to iier in her daily dutiVs, and 
I’.lccwise to insure that these books are nncjerstandingly read. > 

^ The six magazines most frequently mentioned, together with the! 
frei|uencies of mention, are as follows;' ' 


Norniul Instructor ami Primary Plans__i ^ 300 . 

Idternry Digest 108 

Cuwnt Kvents Mflgnxine—,.: ^—108 

1 ' . / ^^lonnl OeoKrnphic 102 

A lyimary Educntlon_.:.V : 77 

V^merlcan MoffOztne _ _ _ . _ ^ 56 ^ "a 



I Th« 96 &rt recent StMT RoadIn;ClrrI^ books, 
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per cent. To measure with cai*efnl justitr the extent to w^hich each . 
town and city is meeting its responsibility for the education of its 
diildren, other data than those at hand are needed. Manifestly, how- 
ever, many of the fbwms and cities enrolling such a loxv percentage 
of the children are not meeting their responsibility adequately. One 
factor which operates heavily in some communities in reducing the 
public-school enrollment is the parochial-school enrollment. To the 
I'xtent that this*factor enters in, the public schools are blameless. 
Town 7, enrolling ove^ 100 per cent of its school census, evidently 
enrolls many children from otitaide the towji or is growing rapidly.. 

The following tables show the distribution of pupils by age's 
grades in the towns and cities of South Dalcotk The percentage^ 
i-etardation runs very high in all grades above the first in the town^ 
of less than 2.000 population, and in all grades above the second in^ 
the cities of over 2,000 popuration. 
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Section 6. THE COURSE OF STUDY IN TOWNS AND CITIES OF SOUTH 
^ * DAKOTA, 

LfgalJ^iremfnts and the course of silwrfy.— The "subjects taught 
nnd the special activities of special days and events observed or com- 
memorated in the towns and cities are regulated by statute. Chapter 
214 of^he session laws, of 19^7 (see sec. 138 of the Laws of^South 
Dakota) specifies that instruction shall be given in the conipio<(j 
Khopis of the ^tate in the following.^anches in the several grades 
in which each may be required : '' 

Readinfr, orthofn-npliy, arithmetic, geojrraphy, primaiV lanjpmge nnd Engllah 
Kmmmur. history of the Unite<i Smtes, history of South Dakota. fliyKlology 
and hygiene, with speclal'^nstructlon as to the nature of alcoholic drinks and 
im rootles lu^thcfr effect upon the human sj-stem, clvjl government, and draw- 
ing, aijd such otiter hrnnehea, Inclinllng high-Miool Hul>joots, as the electors of 
tlie district at the annual election may have ordered. 

Xhis general provisiqn is added to by various enactments whereby 
the elements of vocal music, including, when practical, singing of 
simple music by, rote, shall be taught. . , 

Moral Instruction Intended to Impres.s uf*on the mind of tli^ j>upns the Im- 
portance of truthfulness, temperance, -purity, public spirit, and respwt for" 
honest Inbor, oheiUence to parents, and due deference to old age siiall be 
' Riven by every teacher In public service |n ^he State. 

There shall be taught In the public schools of this State, In addition to other 
hranchea of study^as now prescribed, a system of humane treatment of animals. 

It is also providetl that the proper officers are authorized and era- 
- •: ppwered in their discretion to appropriate funds for the purpose of 

[ " . defraying the necessary ex[>ense of a pr<mer observance pf 'Memorial 
r .Day each year. - • , 

; - > ;.The law, also requires that on September 28, or on the school day 

, in each year thereafter nearest that date, Frances Willard Day shall 
:t: be observed in the different public schools ^bf the State, one-qharter 

schwl day beiqg set apaii for instruction and, appropriate 
%^!>exeroise3 in patriotism, ^civic impro^m^t, the history and benefits 

amen^nerit to the' cb^titutioh, the prohibitory 
laws of State of South Dakota. * 


opinb^ of the attorney general, report of 1916, page 805, holds 
of educatidn ;has authority io pro^’ide for instruction 
^'in|n^ual; traini^^ science y also to prescribe a couiw 


1a of Miwly ^ ' 
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garten departments, courses in physical training, courses of study 
and practice in vocational training. * ,, . 

Observations on the course of study^.^’Y^t courses of study in use 
in the to^jns and cities of South Dakota were; investigated in light 
of the legal provisions and requirements above sfet forth. In the 22 
towns below 2,000 population, but three reported any course of study 
directions in rfise other than those provided jn the State course of 
sOidy. One of these merely issued three page^ of typewritten direc- 
tions in language and grtmmar. Another city reported a total of 
six typewritten ppges supplenienting the Stat6 course of study, on* 
page being devoted to reading and literature, one to language and ■ 
grammar, one to arithmetic, one to geography, and two to history, 

A • third town reported a course of- study in addition to the State 
course, consisting of 60 typewritten pages. ’ - 

In the 15 cities above 2,000 population, seven reported couree of 
study .directions it addition to the State course of study. With on* 
exception, however, this niaterial was all issued in typewritten form. 

In cities 1', 4, 7, 10, 13, the typewritten material was organized 6y 
grades. In cities 2 and'9, the organization was by subjecta 
ITie following, comments by cities ai»e desfcriptive of the course of 
stiWy situation in these places: 

, City No. 1 issued extensive mimeographed outlines providing ref- 
erence helps for pupils and teachers and indicatmg-text nmiyin n. 
and text enrichments. Objective standards were suggested only,m\ 
the mibject of writing. . There was evidence iQ..this course of study 
th^tlthe teao{iere had participated"ratlier liberally in the deyelopment 
of thiedetails. ' ’ ' 

In city No., 2 complete mimeographed outlines in- all 'subject* 
were provided. It was found, however, that a complete set of out- 
lines was not furnished to each teacher, there beiiw but one coip- 
plete set fpr a building. Each teacher was rhc^died only #itlf 
•the outlines for the subjects taught* by her.. outlinee'pro. 

Aided ample reference in the-.va^us subjects for pupils and teach- 
ers. In the exfiminatitm .of gkese'outlines’.at the superintendent’s 
office tW following notes were mnde*t- In rea.dihg, each chlW. i'a . . 
encouraged to read extensively, and an. ample., amount of materiaV ^ 
supplied that he may M able to read very laigely wliat he 11ike&'- 
In arithmetic the addition combination* to 10 
tjje: .OmUsioni of ..obsoleUi^^^^^ 

hot^yyiy Jiberallj^spiptfi^^l^ 

givM l^their jadg- - 

ment. Tbe'ge'^phy ^^ur®' of study' pUeed Wi^^eii^hasSs 
uaij^ aunii.m^iw As and *o do, 

i* a nean^ df rendeirli^t ^ oaAcirtfc' ttM oouiM 

of k^ «|i^ .<^eUlIed .di?eei^^ a (^ stdriea. 


TT- 
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but specified the ifise of the book rather extensiTely, There was 
little forinul grammar before the serenth grade, hnt after that large 
qiwHtities of material liow considered fiinctiomless were required to 
be taugbk The j^ysiology and hygiefie omtiine was^-excellent, ent 
phasis bein^directecl to jwodaeiDg action and foiling habits ratlier ' 
than to the mere teaching of facts to be rememlwred. "fhe indus- 
trial and fine ai*ts outline wits quite detailed for the first seven 
gradea The art outline provided for picture study. The aim of 
the industrial arts outline was to enable the chirdren to know how 
the world's work is done. 

There wer'e couMuittees of three or moredo give attention to the 
course of study in each of tlie following subjects: Reading, languasfe. 

arithmetic, physiology, histoi 7 and civics, nature study 
imd school gardens, music, drawing. The bulletin announcing tliese 
(Soiiunittees suggests they should nleet about once in two Aveeks. 
The plan of wewking was the gatliering of data in reference to actual 
practice and the gathering ol sources of inspiratiem and guidance. 
Special erapl)asis was placed upon the study of courses of study and 
practices in other systems. Such bboks as the committees might need . 
access to were to be provided bjr^e board of edncation.« 

With provision ma<Je for working cooperatively, it was surpris- 
ing to find so 'little evidienee of motives for work, methods of teach- 
ing, results expected, illustratiwis of* results secured. While, not 
' operative as yet, the superintendwit assured me that standard scales 
^f©r the measurement results secured w^e coming more and more 
into use*, and. that he was hoping to be able to indicate the result^ 
.expected in spelling,' w^riting, arithrhetic, and reading in terms of 
objective stail^r^a. 

In courses were availaWe In reading and! literature' 

afloounting to' 10 pages, in wriiiiig amounting lo one page, in History *, 
amoufttiag to one page, and in* nature. stjidy amounting .to two pages. 
Wkhi^ these limits it is evident that th^ was merely space to.indi- 
cate the text to be us^ and tl^ seope to be covered. - _ 

.. fn cify N^^ ly while the typewritten course was brief, it W!\s 
i . ih Ae reference list if Supplied for the use of teachers and pupil^ 

. The of stwty in Jhe other three cities inqreiy sp^ified the 

. linuts tabe covered* Im their . reports 

. pra^ke twa ^ipeFtnteaidentd thal the 

B monthly by outlines. In so far access 

i^^ica^ , any*^^ 






ag ■ 'It *• wSde®^ _ 
IW 't^. waiti;'>m 'th« tad eiti 
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alt pcactieal pOTposea direeted by the State conrse <rf study^ which 
was prepared with the fchon^ht of 'givinjy such {reneraj directions as 
mi^bt be followed by all schools of all types irr. carr3'ing out tW pro- 
visions of law regarding whnt should be taught in the publk 
schools of South Daikota^. Owing; to the smidU size of the towns imdier 
poi^Ulation and oi^nmny of those above. 2,000 pop^iladoa,. it 
inajAbe that the es^pse of printing a course ^ study based. upea 
th^tata course of study' but adapted to the particular needs of the 
CTrtTunuiuty served is too- great. I^that be ta'u©,. it would seen^ that 
local initiative in suppleonenting the csurfite of study might be greictly 
encouraged if the State conirse were i^ued e9peei;¥liy for the 
towns and cities in loose-leaf form,, so that detail^ additions to the 
w^k suggeSbd mi^t easily be made. Mijch help could W brought 
to teaeliers if a page eouJbd be Inseirted where Vter necessary supplying 
sources of help which ^foidd be made available to teach^ ainl 
pupils, lesson outlines for the guid^ee of the teachers, iUuntrations 
of resultsb'expeetad for ther guidiyice; of the teftohena^ method sugges- 
tions and! gnhes asad deviees for tdie guidancer of the teadi«^ ways 
of motiv«tang work for the teacher's a»dstane<^ profelcm procedure 
ini teachings socialized possibilitiea for the assistance and guidance of 
the teachers. Thas- same form of iasue would make it possible for a 
sdparintendMit, as standard lests^ are applied to the results secured, 
to isase fsentative objective stfindards to* be inserted in the course of 
stu(^\* for the guidance of.tbnchers in the various grades and st^jeetw 
In new of the'aboye facte diowiog tkat the State c^rse ef. study i 
io estenlfifldly the guide in the work of instruction in the towno and 
cktM.of South Pftkota. mil of thev erttieisora and n^geatisno for 
impim^emetok ol the State eonr^ ci- study indicated eleewhore i^>f}y 
here. Furtker^in towno and ckio» more mtimato adaptptione to the 
pectxlmir needs o# eoTnimiattm dmuldj be expected. Thea^ coRaernrh- 
tries ^j^enkriee end^tiBg* them to secure leadership capable 
nosing conraumty neede^ and of e^aUa^ihg .waya arid mcaoo of ^ 
m^ing tbem. Alsoi. whe:^ larger oun^rs: of pupt^ gre congre- ' 
gfttedv ns m iuwjao nrd eitvee, d^fferentiatioue to sut tbe needs 
spsehd abrtiti^s'and to meet the yocatieml needs art economical^ 
possible to^ an eatdnt that shoes abt obtaiir in rural oominiiiulTO eoJ 

by OAfhruonirsADol therefwe;. 

psoyinff Ae State <Gaufia»>l epl^^ apt* W ouA^efed 4etai1^C 
azed to^aapj^. ktt the c^di si^ 'mi- .aqggi B iap M "l 

be hnidolor tlte mpooement 

.tpwps.an^ 
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Station 7. SOCIALIZING THB SCHOOLS IN THE TOWNS AN0 CITIES 

^ ' OF SOUTH DAKOTA. . v * . * 

1 ; SocMizo^wn of schooh defned , — The large objective in progres- 

^sive njbdern education evidently is the socialization of the school. 
While it is becoming rather common* for educators and teachers to 
state this as the object of their endeavors*, there is not an overwhelm- 
ing uniformity as to their meaning. It may be well, therefore, to 
^ raise the question as to what a socialized school pr school system is. W, 
person of ordinary intelligence knows when va railway is electri- 
fied. he knows the essentials of a modern house, he knows something 
about when a suit of clothes is in style: but the question as to what 
we mean by a socialized school or as to when a school is socialized 
needs a detailed and concrete answbr, that the public which supports 
, ,the public-school system may definitely understand the answer when 
thev,are told that we are endeavoring'to improve the public schools 
by socializing them more adequately. 

^ For the purpose of this discussion a socialized school is an institu- 
tion «so organized that its work and activities and methods of pro- 
cedure. are such th*at thp result is immediately and directly a func- 
tional product. In other w'ords, the pupil of a^ school s6 equipped 
should be able tb enter upon the customary social and civic relation- 
^ "ships. He should be able to share in the ordinary occupation^of thq 
working world, and Satisfactorily discharge the duties which fall to 
him. ' . ’ > , 



y ti^iiiing b) file 




.The progres.s which has been mpde in the towns and cities of South 
Dakota in socializing the schools can only be discussed briefly be- 
. cause of the limits this snryey. The discussion is presented under 
the proper heads in setting forth the essentials of a social i^dj^eheel. 
Briefly stated, these essentials are as fdt\ows: Right, objoHms, ap- 
. propriate subject matter in each of the scl^l subjects, proper stand-. ’ 
ards of discipline and control and of attainment in work, appropriate^ 
methods of teaching and management, satisfactory tesults. ' \^ 

The of nooiaU^d'neju>oh^Th^ first e&sential of a 

socialized school is a body , of objectives for its guidance which, if ^ 

* tealited in its childten,vwilV fit them for' successful -so^fial service. 

: Eye^ is dohfe in plahh pt4'"school must 

" in tKfe effort of the ^hbol bc^^^lize the objectives 

5. ' objective the 

this 

may perh^ W vSi^ 
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Tabu, 74 - — Social cjSlcicncy: The objective of modern education. 
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% ; Ingredients mential to social 

efllciency. 


Phasc.s of clTicicncy. 


1. VHrfl: 

Health aivl pin's!* al develop- 
ment ’ 


Knowl- 

edge, 


2. Vocational: 

Agricultural, industrial, com- 
mercial, professional, and do- 
mestic 


3. Avocational:* 

Right use of Individual and so- 
owleisure 


i. Civic: 

American and world citisenshlp. 


5. Moral: - 

Korality attd religion, ingUiding 
social service 


Habits 

aruf 

skUls. 


Atti- 

.tudos. 


Pianos of efRciency . 


Ability to i Ability to 
maintain ' matutatn 
one’s selpj one’s pelf 
regardless ' and not in- 


of how It 
affects , 
others. 


terfere with 
wetfare of 
others. 


! . 


Ability to 
maintain 
(Hte’sself . 
and aid 
proeress 
of others. 


As the above table shows, ijnvolved lu the large objective of the 
.school’s w6rk are five phases of efficienev — health or vital, vocational, 
a vocational or leisure, civic, moral, and rdigious. These descriptive 
terms are so concrete that detailed explanation is unnecessary. % 
(’oncrctc and satisfactory programs for the development of each 
of these phases. of efficiency must be establislie^ in light of the in-, 
^redients entering .into each of them. These the tabic shgws to be 
knowledge, habits and skiils, and attitudes. Further discussion ns to 
the content of this terminology is mnnecessary^. . ' 

N 9 t only must we strive earnestly t^^ro<dd|5(r.*aH phases'of the, 
. child’s efficiency and for the ingredn^®.ess«itial to.^ciency, but 
educator^ generally must Tbe guided in reference to the thoroughness 
and efficiency of their work by ,a knowdMge of the different pilanes 
of efficiency on which ori.cotnirtg citizens may st<jp in their, develop- 
ment. Manifestly, the ideal which ^ould guide education is to raise' 
every citizen possible to the highest plane of effirieucy. 

The basis for measuring the extent to which the gbidinig objii^ 
in the ^hpols of i^uth Dakot^ meerthe requirerae^ of the gbjec 
fives of the/sociaijz^ school is^ the ^d^ta -ffatheri^ 



luperintendenWqi'^h^W and this^ in 


exectitioh of the course of Btudy/ ThO' State Mnrac.bf iatudy^'^ 




? i ainifl ot ohjecjtives m tmbing'the van^ 

■ ttwp- ipecifeaUy, ' 
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compares fin^atablj with* the average*course of study in its attention 
to- defining aims and objectives in the subjects of geography, arith- 
metic, language and grammar, and physiology and hygiene. No'ctMii se 
of study as' yet has attempted to show wit;h reference to each subject 
iufit what its teaching should contribute to the establishment of each 
phase of efficiency — vital, vocationa4,. avocationul, civic, moral, and 
religioua*;: niji'has'any course of study yet attempted to indicate just 
what knowfe^e, jt»t what habits and skills, and just what attitudes 
should result from the teaching of each subject in the curriculum. 
Evidently, a more exact definition of the phases of efiiciency to bo 
ministered to through 'teaching and of the ingredients to be estab- 
lished is desirable. ' 

The State course o£ in. physiology and hygiene is a fairly 

satisfactory model from the standpoint of sUted aims in teaching of 
what all cours^ of study should do. Even it,, however^ is not sufii- 
ciently detailed and specific. Preceding the directions' for the work 
of each howeve^;^ 'the aim is indicated. The following sen- 

tenefe will illustrate: The aim in the work of the fourth year is — 

to strengthen the chllU In hnbits^of right living; to make hiui act autmnatteaH.v' 
in.^Uie matter of caring for iiimself ; an(! to give hUn uiuler.'^tamliiig, In so far 
^ as he is capable of kiroTcdiig, about necessity of precaution in eveiy case of 
' danger;^ to .cwrelnte the work In Uds subject with the work in every otlier sub- 
ject 111 socll way tliat there ^lay be no sliarp Ulstlnctiona, 

•* 

*' , The aim of the sixtli year work is — 

^ to have tJie pupH get iin idea of some of the laws of uature that help to main- 

thin health. 


‘ *The aim of thd eighth^year work is — . 

to fix d^nlteW in the mind of. the pupil the real valurf of a sound boily and a 
wfttiid mlnO. The pupil should be taught that good health is the hek thitfk' In 
tjie world his success In life wlU depend largely upon his ability t do his 
: ’’part of the worlfpk work, and that his ability to do his part will dei)end en- 

tity upon his physit^r and* mental fitness. 


The aims as stated are not quoted in fuH, but the sentences quoted 
are illustrative of the (fefiniteness with which the aims in the teach- 
ing, of physiology anid hygiene are indicated. 

of course- of study to state aims adequately may be 
^a.sbme^hatgMtwf^ atot^ for if the- concrete insults expected 
w .fa; tfiifl respect, howfeyer, the State course 6f 

ihfa -inort^ ad^uatdy in the subjects of 

«nmr, add 

ahJ objjbefivwi ui 
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be fairly adequately met by iiulicaiing objective standards, such as the 
application ufthe standard in arithmetic^writingf spelling, geog- 

raphy, language, luid silent reading has nu^e it possible to esiabli^ . 
Th)& limitation in relying upon the indicaticMi of objective standards 
is that they are not available for . all the subjects and ai>e not appli- 
cable to all phases of the subject matter in aJiy subject, nor to all of 
the outconies essenXial to social efficiency. The State course of study, 
liowever, has not supplemented its failure to state aims and objec- 
tives adequately by the indication of objective standards. Only one 
city rcjK)rts having supplemented tlie State course of study by indi- 
cating objectivej standards as a guide to its tojichei's. Undoubt^ly, 
iwnvever, in thej immediate ftiture, a& the result oi the initiative on 
the poit of su^rinteiidents and teachers and as the result of the 
bboi>erutive researcb'^work done by the Nortbern Normal and In- 
dustrial School?, tentative objective siaudards will, b® available jn 
many of the towns and cities for the guidance of teachers in their 
work. 

'rite subject n\atter of the socialized sehooL — The second es.^niial 
of the socialized! schoo^ is an appropriate body of subject matter arid 
an appropriate body, of opportunities and activities through which 
tlie objectives of the school may be ’realized; Many carefiil and ex- 
tended studies of the last two yeai*s have made it clear .that only 
those materials which have large valile in relation to the outconaes 
sought through education should be retained in curriculurnu. 

The criticifciriLs of the content of ihe State, coui^e of study appearing 
elsewhere apply hei*e, and need not be repeated, ^ 

It can not be considered, however, that satisfactory process has 
been made in the socialization of ihe^ curriculum for the town^ 
cit ies of 'South Dakota until all obsolete, functionl^ subj^ matte^ 
has eliminated ihevetmtxif nor tmtil such eorichmente of t^ 
carrictihnn have been made as modern progress in all fields of knowP^^.^ 
edge make possible,^ The various ^udies\( particularly those in Part 
1 of the fourteenth, sixteenth, and sev^teenth y^rbooUs of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, being the reports of t^' - . 
Naikmal Education Aseociatidri Committee on Economy of Tifiie ; > 

, pertaining to minimal' esssentiala in the elementa'ry ^K^hool subjects)' 4^ 
are availabkTas guide^ in determining the subject matlter 
should be taujo^t in the various ..etementary school ^bje^ It 
, riPt* be oonsidtered that jy»y hnal studies have.;; 
edilfse ;.$tiidy .^wbrch is 

fwxHnrteadMiwj ^ fonh^Ste 

the extent even thi^ ia poKible pf^niloiowlei^ 

tiie. 9tandp9int o desiil^le diffe^nttatioiW m tke u(^ 
m the cuirictduin in > the eiUos ^ 3 outh^l>aJt^ |ji ^ 


' :r', 
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liardly satisfactory. A.s was pointed out elsewhere, no community 
can properly be said to have a junior high school.7 The opportunities 
offered,' with slight exceptions, in three cities to the pupils in the 
upper grddes are the traditional seventh and eighth grade course of 
study in use jn all schools throughout the hnited States. 

Provision should be made for enabling the pupils of th^ grades 
to elect work in keeping not only with ^heir abilities and doihinant 
interests, but in keeping with their imiiiediate educational and voca- 
tional intentions. In view of the varying differences in children, 
provision is not made adeq|jat(>ly by the traditional uniform course 
of .study. 

J he st^Tidavda of the socwXizcd school, — The third essential of the' 
socialized s<-hool is the standards needed for guidimce in all- the de- 
tails of the school. These standards are of three kinds, at least: (1) 
Ihose pertaining to discipline; (2) those pertaining lo equipment; 

and (3) tlfcse pertaining to attainment in work. 

The standards of discipline to he maintained and the methods by 
wh'ich they are to be enforted are not drscus.sed in the State course of 
Study, nor' in any of the bulletins of any of the superintendents in- 
cluded in this study. These standards can only be judged, therefore, 
upon the basis of the schools visited. Of the 107 teachers seen a't 
work in their classrooms by the oh.server, there were but five cases of 
poor discipline, in which the school was “'running riot.” In the 
other schools there was what is called “ good order.” The pupils were 
- 'quiet and were busy about their work. The number schools vis- 
ited, however, in which there- was evident freedom and nntiirnlnes* 
on the part of the pupils was small. Predominantly, Vhe children 
were holding their hands or in other w ays securmg the permission 
of the teacher to do common, ordinary things which they ought to be 
trained to do without interfering with the teacher’s other duties, 
such aa passing’ to the dictionary, passing to the wasteba.sket, consult- 
ing the library, epnsuMag the atks or w;all map, and so on. ' A school 
cohld hardly bfe cbhsiae»d to have progressed very far in the matter 
.of establishing freedom/ and independence, and self-control in which 
the teacher stfiid^ guard, applying to ?very act ofeveij child the 
^toidard which she has set to be maintained. * 
i^n Qie matter c{f equipment standards, the observer was unable to 
superintendent a standard list by which equipment. 
'‘^jp»''8|gpl|e^ ^ S)tea,olrqoiijs.pf any gj»d^e% tohuildin^Tdf ahy 

Adhi^s ai^ Jftifticulftptype. Icaiohers and 

p^cipi^ k malupg roqhisifioA Uv ihateriltla nMed, n staiadard 

Btandarii build?'' 

te-uM will iUa^ 

intended 
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Set of rplipf. miips : 

. f/. World (i a; 7 A). 

b. UnitcMl States—li (4 A.m B). 

c. North Aniorica (3 A. 4 B, 5-B, 
0 I^). 

<}. Ihu\>i)o — 2. 1 

c. South America (4 A, O^A). 

/. Kiinsas. (3d. 0 B). 
y. Asia (4 A. 7 B). . 

/(. Africa (7 A). 

I. North America— physical. 

}. South Amerk*n. 
k. Kuroi>c — pliysicai. 


(Mhicutloual 


liuitdiTtff. ' 

BalaiHvs (scahii^). 

Bcfcivuce iHMiks — New 
rofciviice.w<>i*k. 

Unahridped dh tioiinry, to Ikj kept lu 
Id;:host jjrmlo nmni. 

Foster’s liisto/y chart. 

GIoIh'. 4 

l\w*toKraph. 

I*oV»er cutter. , 

IViicil shari>oner. 
l^fntinK outfit. 

Sand tai>Ie for each'flooV. 

Scissors — <t sots. 

Ora^fvs, 

FIi*st: Kindergarten chairs, pair of Sixth : Colloglate dictionary. 

Iar^^‘ sc*iss«)rs. sand table. - ‘ * Seventh: Coilefidate dictioaai^. 

StywnI/ l*air olf lur^e scidsors. Kl^htli: Goveruineut uiup oC Terrlto- 

FoiiPtli: Academic dictionary. rial <UvisIdns. 

Fifth: .\caMemIe <llctioaary. 

* , ^ ■ 

As wa^ pointed out in the discussion of j the course of study, the 

attainment expected in work is not specified in the towns and cities of 
South Dakota in terms of objective standards, nor are concrete illu^ 
trations given of the type of results which teachers are expected tp 
secure from grade to grade in the various subjects. 

Methods of manojgmg and tsacklng. the so^^ized scho^.—ThQ 
fourth essential in the socialized schoed^is app^>riate methods of . 
managing and teaching. In the matter off management, the busi- 
ness world has thoroughly demonstrated tnaT'the keynote in any 
enterprise promising isucce^ is cooperation. The most progre^i>j(}^ 
school systems gener^jlly have likewise cpme.to this point of view. , 
and are modifying their t^ttack accordingly. There is no longer, any^^ 
place for the “know it all,” the a-utocrat, or the martinet in e^uci^ \ 
tion (uiy more Uian i^business or government. In all of the scliopl^s 
problems or'undg^mngs the cooperative attack nuist , be employed? ' 
.^The extent tp^d\ich superintendenls and principals in the tow; 
and cities of South Dakota work frpni yds standpoint vyas only to 
gathered frouj^^he reports regarding meeting^eld and 
sotial conferences with thenf.* .As was poted ip t^e discmaion;pf 
course pf study, the teachers partic in the 4)&yGlopmefit:^ 
c<hii^ in at lc^t,threjir!|pwns and;citi^ kn^^ 
ovidence-tfiat Iney^hed made contribution^ in two otlipif 
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2. Are niy nS8l(?nr»entH ma^ ornlly or written on the blackbounl ho thut u 

miHumlerstandln^ 1)4 ljiiiK>H8ib)e? . 

3. Ih a nilsumleratamUn^ of the uHHlK^DioMt cvei allowed to imss uh i \\\ ex- 
cuHe for aut imvln« tiie leason? 

4. Do I outline tlie next lesson, sliowinc Uie Dinlu thfnp4 to be noted, or Is 
the puplTs first Introduction tt> each lesson obtiilnetl from Ida own study of the 
textbook? 

5. Is my nssljmment of the next lesm>n made hy topic or i>y pastes? 

0. Do my assl^nuumls to supplementary reading state the hook, the cimp-- 
tern, the paRes, or a topic ^Iven, leaving pupils to .fltul It where they can? 

7. Do 1 prepare the. advance lesson before It Is nsHlgno<IV 

8. Do I assign merely the amount to be HtmlUnl for the next lesson, or do I 
show the pnpUs how to study it? 

Questions on the Tkaohku'h PiiiceAKATioN. 

1. Do I outline the thought of the text on pallet ;ls I study It? * 

-2. Does auytidng short <»f a coiiti>lete uiulerstniuling of the topic satisfy mo? 

3. Do I ma^tise of (1) the reason, (l^) hearing, uod sigitt to fix tlie 
Idea In my miml? . . ^ 

A* Do 1 atop to think out*Uiust^a(lons and examples as 1 stmly? 

6. Do I swallow whole what I rend or do I ‘insist upon evi(lem**> ami proof? 

.0. Do I study while I study, or merely “ si tend time on my lesson?” 

7. Dd I sti^y a suhjeirt from the point of view of teaching it? 

8. Do I^Study, ktrtt, talk, ,nnd out p<‘^nnts nt the raine time? 

9. Do X.ttoke Time to 'think over ami digest what. I have studiejl? 

» The responses of toachci% principals, and superintendents in ref- 
erence to cooperative relations with the public nr^ indicative of ^food 
attack frotn this standpoint. Tlie following* table shows* the oT>- 
oper^tive activities, together with the distribution' of the. same*, jis 
reported by 593 elementary school-ten^Chers in the towns and cities 
of. South Dakota : ~ 

fc^ fa 50S dewentafy xc/ioo/# fn South Dakota 
forms OTuI cities. 


TABI.K 7a.r-<^oo|)<’rarirc 


Typf of AcUvlttM in which school^^coop^ratod with tho oHDiniinity 


> Junior Red Cfossorgsnlsatkm.. 

Food .oQiuorThlifA 

stamps and bahy . 

• ' potions to Hod.CroB 


Teuhorstn 
elnciof ' 
3.UU0 popUr 
tloD or 
over. 

o • 

Teachersin 
cities bav* 
lug a popn- 
Istiot^of 
from 1,000 
ioifioo. 

141 

63 

143 

37 

«0 

3ft 

M 

ft 

33 



146 

46 


34 

3 

as 


, 17 

: ' ' .1 

.>■ j 

\ - ‘t 

7. 


X ll 

i 


ft 

^ i® 1 

67 


' ^14 


■ir.'../. 1 

; 96 



Total. 


IWTf Mm €FFY &¥eHPHHre; 


m • ‘ — 


On^ ftcrperintend'ent reports- the f^Howing cmimuni^ activities 
aMe<f by fete schooft: AehiJt Ked Cro» W6rk (participated ia* by 
teachers and pnpils}', Jtmior Red Cross ' aiEtjiiariesi elaiwjrate- pro- 
fhmished for muaicipai Christmas tree, hi]ghKscifeol boys were 
enlisted in farm work, everything possible was dbne tso fintber th§ 
food-conservation propaganda, thrift stamps, baby bonds^ and Eib- 
erty bondfe were ^I'd through the schools, ^'Tag your shovel day” ' 
was obsen^ed, flower and vegct?ablb^ gardens were planted' throughout 
tlie community by the pupils, vacant lots were cloned of rubbish 
and cultivated. Doubtless this feport duplicates certain items re- 
ported by the teachers froui the city concerned in the table quoted 
above, but the list of unde linkings in which the schools liave co- ^ 
operated with the cewnnumity presented as typical. 

Evidence of the .socialization oi the methods of teaching and con- 
ducting the school activities of the children was altogether t(M> lim- 
ited. Too generally the stdiool work visited evidenced tliat the,, 
children had studied prtragntphe, pagess and chapters in their text- 
books and were reciting them* to the ^teacher rather than, discuseiag 
ihcrft and sharing them with each other, For illnstration, the ob- 
server listened to a 25.-minute language Ujsson in a fifth gr&dk in 
whi(di the chiJdiyii attempted to define and illustifate and otherwise g 
Miilk ieamedly about mofnosyljables, dissyllables, \g[wlTaftles, and ■ 
poIysyTlttbles. When the Fesf^n had finished -twr^r three of the 
brigliter pupils understood intellectually what they had been talk- 
ing about. Of course, even that * mastery would soon pass, as the 
])iipils would find tho information of ab'^ohitely nO practical use and 
therefore^ would hwve no occasion to employ it»as would be necessary 
t (V fe it in* mempry. 

In the matter o< spelling also, although the common ordinary 
words ih the examination pawrs and composition papers were f^nd • 
to be ,misspelledy in schooh’ooVi after schoolroom the cliildren were , 
trying fo acquire the spelling of such words os the foHowiilgj tadeei^ 
fi’om a fifth-grade assignment: Demeanor, Phrixns, Colchis^ 
execralde, infancy, bug-bear, delectable, Actes, poten^e,. dleti;nwg»' 
obeisance, chiron, propriety^ cxecufeL solicit, rejoin, \n|Ramy Id tite' 
teyenth grade lie children w^ere n«0 only to niaSl^r the spelling of ^ 
^ tie.. following list’*bnt, were to* be aWe to- write eaeV^oii^ aiid rdark 





ing ad^itlon^^ oh"* the topic or^^subfect the cfiitJ 

^^ihe In, two of tbe^ 
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11 topic portuiniiij^ to the coul'faminc, whicli pievailtMl at lliat time, 
uith con^iiierpbLe iiatunilness aiul ease. In seven loAvor-^radc classes 
the ehildrtm were in- playin;;: with naturalness and 

entlm>iasin. hein" euiploved ,in the t-enchinj^* of phonetics. >pelliji". 
ami ^00(1 tisane of lan^ua;;e. 

Tiie rei>ort.s from teaihcrs show thatMherc was some attention 
jrivou to eomhinin^f KKnns as a imams of en;d)lin^ one class u> sliare 


its pKxl work with om* <>r nioia* otlun* classes. The followini:^ table 


shows tlie distribution of thi'^ tendency; 

TAia.K 70. 


% 

V 

Rooms in \u;rk. 

Tnirhers ; 
in cii ir.s of ■; 
2.(XX) popu-] 
liilinn nr 1 
over. 1 

Tmclicr.*! ! 

hnviima ! 
pi>)Mil:UJb j TotnI. 
(»f fioin ( 1 

1. ftioto 1 

2, tKX). ; 

RpOilarlv ' 

Ntil lit jili, ^ 

1 

, inr i 

. -iC. 1 

4!) i 2 at 

40 1 IHi 

44 Ira 

:n . 117 

OcciLsioimllv “ * ' 

Not rcportcKi t 

• 120 j 

S4 ■ 

^ J 

427 : 

ifV] ;Vi:i 


Tlie following table show^ the types of ])ro;iram activities partici- 
pated in hv the rooms am] tlu‘ ti'aclu*rs of tin' towns and cities 
j'cportin^^: 


‘I'ami.k 77. — i ffiHfi (>f jiroffntiH artirUicM. 


uf |»r*i^r.im in by rnmn';. 


flpodfi! Hny pnijinun*; 

Jlul Cross 

Music 

KxhlNUs • 

' rulilic«‘nt<'rljiinmp*n? « 

r(irpjitA|n€?^liiics 

Repilar ussrmbliM 

Re^rllng doijp 

NoUojKjrting 



; -1 

Toioliors : 


I Tpuchorif I 

in rit ip.s 1 


1 ill cil it’S of i 

! tmvjriRft 1 

• 

.2.0(40 popn- 

population : 

Total. 

1 liitlon or 

of from I 


over. 1 

1 l.OtKl to ' 


j ' 

2.000. . 



W- - 





2fV, 

o2 

2.)“ 

17 

21 

.•w 

4 

4 

8 


2 

2 

1 nyy : 

21) ) 

Xia 

107 


m 

i ^ 18 

1 ! 

19 

j • a: 

I a i 


1 29 

4S 1 

77 

i 

1 ‘-0; 

Cfri 


One city snpplied*4he observer with a mimhoi* ()f progrii ins which 
had been prepared for the puq)oso of enabling nl! of the grades 
participating to share with each gthcr their good work. The fol- 
. ,lowiog 4s}Tit*nI program is (|notod as illustrative of the tyge of thing 
lyliicli should become more common : ^ 


n:- ■' 



■i i-*. 
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(^TKMNC I’UOCKAM. 

rntriotlc so)if:_ 

Ktiythnis 

sinmitor Nonjr 

lioMtiii;: Non?: - , - 

naiiisli (liimr of _ 

II;illo\V('«Mi son^ 

Wn^liin^r Uio rlotJtos | 

ItcMD tlie flux ( 

ll!iHo\V(*(Mi immtio- ’ 

Sailor wtiii: 

Halhnvi'Oii _ _ 

Tlu> story of 

Stor^- of lli» Huston Toa Party.. 


-- --.'-.School. 
-Klnflorpnrten. 


iirls' fiionis. 

. . . . Kirst-^nido jrirls, 
Seventh pratle. 

- — I ntoniK^lIate grades. 

- . - . Ki rst -grntlo hoys, 

lioys’ cUorus. 

St‘ruii(l grade. 

-TlUnl and fourtli grudesv 
Doris Willard. 


Hoston Tcii^Ihirty, 

((fluirtu'tors Unttsl witli naiiH's uf jMipils taklifj^'iart,) 

'Hio Star Spiinglcd Uaimoi* ... School 

Tlio. follfl\vii,<r i)iof:r!iiii wms siipplicift.y oiu-^of tlio Miiallev towjis 
report iii;r; 


I'-Mik n 


:n ires. 


I’irst gr:Hlo. 1. Ihdiemiaii ; 2, Phlhirctrs I’.dkii . . 

Second ^^rndc. lJU*klnK 

1'hii'd grade, HuiirrH.' 

Kourtli 'undc, .\c*e of Dlaniond.s 

Kiftti (Jradr. Uiistic Ihxd 

Sixth Mtid sievoiith pmdes. iVljiyfiuIr Dunce 
Snug, ** (>l(j (Ilf try “ 


^ — Miss Mangun. 

— , — Miss Waugh. 

Miss Krause. 

Miss Turry. 

Miss SiKMisIey. 

Miss Maiigan. 

Chorua. 


Nutiomil Songs and l.iviiig I’iruiivs, 

1. AtflpHcn, “TIio MoltliiK I'of WiiuKh. 

2. Dixie .Xx 

•t. " t Adiiiiihin, the Ucm of IluvtHvan ‘ ^ -..Miss W;i»tgh 

4. *' Whpn .Tohnny Comes Mm*oiiii% Ihmio Again" Miss AVnuph 

r,. Vnnico. J)ou.ilo" ”!_’'t..M1ss Curry! 

d. "Tliethrl I Deft HeiiUnl Me’* „Mr<. Seott 

7 . " Ihill Colnml>lii*’ 1 Scott 

i* •* The Star Spatigleil Bnnngr" Sdbtt 

Tt slionld Wc remarkod Hint mently eroded Ituildings in at least 
five cities j)i(i\ ide special facilities for promoting meetings of tho 
entire school in assembly e.xorciscs. Evidently, teachers and princi- 
pals have" jiot had sufficient training in their normal school and 
nniversity courses to show them the value of making nse of tli®B ' 
provi.qions and to equip tlieni in ways of making profitable use.of such-, 
Eeports indicate t)int fiycisuperintendcnt.s aw.pafticularlyl' 
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courage tlic social meeting of the school us well as ciu*oiira<2:e the use 
of thescliool l>y the Rations and l»y civic organizations.' 

^ Meamtnng Ti\s\Ut.<i of ^^rJofoI — The tilth esst'ntial of the 

socialized school is the s(‘cnrin;r of roults which approximate the 
ends set up foi* i(‘alizatif)ii. ' 'I'lic admini^t^ativc phit^s innst provide 
lor the re^rnhtr. systematic, and ^cicntifJc check! nir of the result.*; 
.which the schools aia* prodnein^. 'rids aspect of the work i.s not 
thoron^hiy provided for in hnv town 4>f (dty school sysUan in South 
Dakota. However, superintendents aiid ]>rincipals are to be cotu- 
nionrled for their <*nd(‘avors to cooperate* with agencies in the uni- 
versity 01 ’ normal schools which seeic to exaluatc the rc>nlts secured 
through the ap])lication of ;<(ajidar<l tests. 

I 

(ONCU SIONS ANU KKi’OMMENDAlIONS. 

L I'he law ^lu)nKl proviile {‘or the i’cspon>iblo participation of 
the snpm’intmidcnl of schools in the luakin^^ of tin* annual repoii, 

' financial ns well a-' eiliicationah of all of the .schools." This r<*- 
port is now made by the clerk, 

2. In accordaiua* with niodt*rn practice, higher qnalilieat ions than 
!i.ri* now retprired under tlu* lavv should b(^ enfoiviul upon person- 
a.-.piring^to he snperinteiuhmts of town aud city schools. In South 
Dakota, in addition to sncces.sful experience, the A. Ik degree or its 
equivalent should Ik* retpiired. 

;k The conqinlsory edncation^law should he strengthened so that 
jf if a child is instructed outside of a public, school, the persons in- 
stinct ing shall pos^(*ss (pialilicat ions etiiii valent to those requirtnl 
of teachers in the public .schools, 

4:. All boards of cdncatio.n should transact their business with- 
out coinmitlee.s, exc<*pt a^ ^[)eciul and teinponuy conuiiittecs' nuty be 
appointed to do speeitic pieces of work. 

o. It would make for dignity and efficiency in the transaction of 
r*ducationa1 business if nil boards were reijuired to provide, a pub- 
lic .school for tlig superintendents of schools and transact all 

schoril business there. ^ 

(J, The law sliould define elcinentary s<'hools (grades 1 tD 6), inter- 
mediate (junior high) schools, and secondary schools (senior high), % 
and provide for encouraging the development of intormodiuto schools. 

7. Unless {he provision of the law that all school-building pliuis 
fdiall be approved by the State superintendent's uffioe will effectqally 
reach^the ihiprovements needed in school plants, the law. sliould 
specify lighting, ventil ating , seating, gyiunasiuin, aiulitorinin, and 
fire-protection standanls*. 


law should definitely encourage the provision . of edufea- 
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THE HIGH-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Section I. THE PROBLEMS OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 

'Hie sf’liools of South Dakolu aiv for thu nu)^t ]):u‘l Mnall, 

with foAv pupils andiow toachoi*s. Thoy are widoly sontton'd, hut the 
^ivat majority lie in tJic eastorn thiitl of the State, d'huy an* not 
recognised in the State law, so far as the di>trihution of funds is 
concerned. There is uo liigh-school inspector. l'li(*re are convicting 
laws regarding the eortiheation of teachers, forgotten clanses eon- 
corning the content of the -i>rogram of studios, provision for some 
types of high sejunds that do not even exist. 

That the pix^M.Mit system (^f high-selhtol inslniction is not all that 
it should be is indicated in the following army of facts, favorable 
and^ unfavonible : 

( 1 ) Soiffk Unhofa l\a.^ a s^maiyr prr crnt of ?ffi po.<<sJhJ^ /uf/k-srhool 
pupils unrolled in hhjh school than any other State In the north eeri' 
tral or irpstern riro^fp, Xen* 'Me.rleo alone creppted. — Tf a per.=?on takers 
the dal a* for delennimvs the number of tVildren in the States 

la to years of age, linds the per cent of the total population en- 
^•ol led ill pnhlie high sclu»ol.s, ami then finds the ratio of this per eent 
to the number la (*o' Ih years of)age, he arrives at the p(*r etuit of tliose 
enrolled of those la to Ilk whielemay he assimnnl as a fail* lueasiiro 
of those' who might he eimdh'^l. If it'exehides th(m\ nmh'i* la who 
may he in high sehool, it includes many over 17 who have graduated. 
The facts are given in the following tubl6p 
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THE iriGH-SCHOOL ^SYSTEM, 

TATit.K 7fi.— Trr rent of jmptfhitwn f;i Itiffh ,srAoo/.<(, Xorth fntfrnl a»fj ^^*rsfem 

. ~ ■ * 


Si rites. 


I :)lifnrni;i 

< 



W:i>ti)n‘:tcn . . 



Ni-l.ni.^k.1 

<'r>I,>r-ido 



Indutci 

Mi* 

|.|:ilio 

Mitmf'rdlu 

Ncvildii 

Mnniiina 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Wyoming 

Missouri 

.\rt7,on;i 

North Ihtkohi 
South DnkoM . 

Ni;\^' Mexico. . 


Percent 

Percent 
1 oflulal 
popnintion 

Per cent 

of total 
population 

of popula- 
tion 1.5 to 

enrolled 

t he ages 
of 15 and 

19 enrolled 

in pnhiic 

in puhlic 

secondary 

sch(x)Is.' 

19. incin- 
Sivr. 

! .secondary 
.s.'hools. 

2..3<) 

s. 2 

29.1 

2 07 

9.0 

23.0 

2 26 

10. 1 

22.7 

1.S6 

2 

2. iT 

, S.7 

■ 10.2 

10.4 

21.4 

21.3 

20.9 

i.7;i 

S 9 

19.4 

1.92 

10. 0 

. 19.2 

1.94 

10.2 

19.0 

1 . :s 

9.6 

IK., 5 

1 1.71 

9.3 

1H.3 

1.74 

9.7 

17.9 

! 1.14 

6 4 

17.8 

) 1 30 

7. 9 

17.7 

t 1.04 

9.« 

16.7 

' l.M 

10. 1 

16.2 

1.40 

9.5 

14.7 

1. 10 

7.9 

14.0 

1 33 

10 5 

13.1 

I.(»7 

S '» 

12.6 

1.23 

9.K 

12.5 

/.?4 

U). t) \ 


.09 

9.9 j 

7.0 


(*2) Xoii/k Iht/i'otif sfa)nl.'< )f'i II uumhvr of s{Ji/)ols and of 

ftarhrrs , — Tn South Dnkota hml one Ligh school for ovcrv 330 

])cople in the State, ami one lii^Mi-school toaclK^r for evcfy 970 people, 
'I'lic -comparison w\{]\ ccM'tain States is as follows: i 

/ 

1'AtuK ^^outh J)of:nta <ntf1 ftthrr f^tntrs rnwpnrcfl aiaf irnchrm. 


\ 


Ntinil'emf NontN'rof PopuloUon 
schobln In tonchcns in j in 1910. 
1910. ' 1916. 


Nrbmska ■ 

Imvn ' 

KniL^uiS;, 

Minncsotn ' 

North Dakoln rrTTT 

lu'liaii: • 

So\tth />ofef//o 

\Vi.<(c(>iwin 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Missouri., \\ 

I 



U92.2U 
2 ,•i 2 ^, 7 TI 
1,696,949 
2,075, 7lW 
677,(150 
2,7m,K7fl 
6 S 3 , ««« 
2,353, sot) 
2,H10, 173 
4,767, 121 
3.203.335 


Popnlation- 


Per 

school. 


2 ,S 10 
3. not) 
3. TOO 

7.440 
3,330 
4,500 

7,400 

fi.aeu 

5,970 

6.440 


Per 

teacher. 


730 

770 

810 

907 

915 

939 

H70 

1 , 0«0 

1,070 

1,140 

1,470 


(^) Soufh D(r/t'ofa han mow nq\ujTe miles per puhlic hlgh^school 
than amj'^ofhcr State in the north central group , — Thisj of course, 
uk^s that while there is no difference in the number of schools 
per unit of ^wpiilation^ there is a large probleip, in regard to' the size 
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Sv' SiilCnn jit r hiijh \nr;h I'inltn! stntr.i. 






ntgii 

Xrp.itn. j 

! S»|uarb 






•Sl,i:o rs 

itiih N p.'r 






n\ii< -1 

lilt'll s« luW)l, 

Ohio . 



.! 

1 

! :'i>t 

: n.Oltl 

•M 

IntliuMi 




.VK 

d-'>. lU 

t.l 

lliinoi.'^ 





1 'i4», 

yfi 

MirniKan 




un ! 

! •'■7. ;>-'0 

1 II 

Wfsroiisiii 




112 


I Ml 

illlUK-'Ol.l 

ti j 



•iuJ 


itui 

low.t 

9 



»>‘V) 

fwi, 1 17 

'»! 

Ml.^s^upi . 





f>l) 

1 

ISorlh i'jtkotrt . 




ir:< 

Tn.vu 1 

1 m 



\ 





N>)»r;V'ik;l 




fit 

77. .4t» 

' 1X7 

Kansii.'^ 




4«i| 




' Nmn:*<'r ot 'rhoo!' uf r.tlr,c,»i ion lu 


Tlio stiuly winch follouv' will up a iVw of (lu.» pi'ohK‘m> w'hich 
these ^inall, '-catteiiVl. and poorlv^allcndcd ln 5 jj;h scliool.', arc forced to 
meet. In fjoncral llu* prolilems are tho>o which pertain to all the 
schoeds. not to a few: and tlicy will be treatetl fi‘om thejn^inl of view 
of tlio State ns a wh(»h\ T hef<e are (1) the problem of the pro^rjxin 
of studies. {*2) liio proi)lein of a<le<|uato supervi^icHi. (M) the problem 
of Stale aid. (I) tlu‘ problem of a proper teaching foice. ("►) the 
proldem <»f economy in time of war. and (0) (ho prnhlcnrof eqiiali/a- 
lion of o))portiinity. In certain feat ures each iiuliv^hial school will 
he coinjuncd with others. \ 


Section 2 ., THE PROBLEM OP THE PROGRAM OP STUDIES. 

Sf) far as the St ale -law i> concerned the itiph schoids of Sotitlr 
Dakota tire left practicaljy free in their choir-e of subject matter. 
'I'here is one danse in the law which proscrilic- that schools must 
teacii the hum, le trcalnumt of animals and that no experinumts upon 
» live anfinals may he tried in schools. ‘Moral inslniction fs also 
miiiired in evciy sdiolil in (he Stuto; tlii^, in.-stiudion to lie irivpn in 
tnithfnlness. tompo.runco, purity, public spirit, iiatriotism. l•('•.p('c^ ' 

for Iionost Inlwr, olx'dicnce to purents. and due clefomu'c (o old age. 
riiydolopy and livgicm* iiiiist also he taught \vi,t1i special refereneoi ' 
•to alcohol and narcoties. ‘‘ aij thoroughly' as a^lmietic and geogi-a- 
pliy.'’ All further regnlation of the prograniGf rfiidie.s coine.s from 
the power given to the^State superintendent ofpul^ic in(itnietion of 
in.spe.eting all high srhT)ols and accrediting them tcSin.stitntions of 
^ ^ higher learning. This means that the Stale .superintendent b.as tho 
^ power to say to a sc)io(d that a certain .snbjcet shall or shall not bh •• 
taught at a given tiinef The school may obey or ftol aA it sees'fit,% 
the penally for failure to comply being the remi 9 v;al otthe school’s 
iame frpm the accredited list, with the loss rif pi-e.-rtTge that goes with 


ij.-. dUnly 80- out of sciiools were a^etedited in 491^17. 








mm 
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Tl)o regulations for tlie program of studies for the accredited hi^rli 
schools are as follows: 

OfHistahts : J he constants or required subjects of an approved high- 
s(‘lu)()l cours(‘ sluill be — 


English 1 . II, ;iinl TV as dofiiu'Cl in ilio hi^h-school ninmial 

Amrricim liistory iirut poverniiumt 

Al;A^»ra, to (juaUraticS--- 

riiine ;i(*(i!nrtry J 

Srii'tai*. ono year’s work iu any of tlie foUnwine; M) Uhysirs. 
istry. ( 1 tMtLaii\‘* (-II zoolo;^', (ol pIi\sioirrai)h\' . . 


['uits. 

3 

. 1 

1 

. 1 


(li) cliein- 


Kl(‘clives: The olectixes of the courM* shall he — 


Latin * x_ 

Gennati 

I-'l'Hirll 

Knu'lish 111 

Anrieni Iiisrory ' 

M(^li;evai ami lUtMlern hjstory 

Kntr)i''h liistory.. _ 

Econniiii<*s * 

IMiysi.x . ___ 

( 'laaiiist ry ... 

ITotaiiy : 

/oiiIoiLry . 

I'liysittirnt]tliy . . 


Uliystolo;;y 

liemM’al seien(*o 

AtKiiiit’tsI aIc:etM'a. 

Sitliii ireoiuetry 

Trljronemotry 

riiysiral training. 
I'nltlic s]M*akiim 

Vorai music 

Manual trainlug 


4 
4 
2 
.1 
1 
1 
1 
1. 

1 

1 Ic .scinicr 

1 AitrieiilMirc 

1 ('oimnorcia 1 brniiclics 

1 Teila;;oi;y 


4 

' ^ 

> I 

C) 

r) 

C) 

C) 

C) 


\ one- year liioh school shall offoi* Kn^lisli T. element a rv algebra, 
and two electives; a two-year school sh:dI-olfer Knglislt 1 and 11, alge- 
bra. and geometry, and four electiA^es ; threoyvear fechool shall offer 
six const aiit.s, including those offered forMho two-year schools; while 
h four-year accredited school sliall offer all of the constants and not 
Jess than eight of tlie electives. Credit will not be allmved for 
American liistoi’y and go\ C*riiinent, physic's, .chcinistrw or trigo- 
noinctiy if given l)efpiv the third year of the course, nor for eco- 
nomics if offered before the f«)iii'th year, 

11 haf an cfft'CffVc'hlgh-HchooI pnxfmm iihoald offer. — An efheient 
Ingh-school program of st tidies should gi\e to e\erv pnpil a nuixi- 
imim of knowledge and training which will be of naWservice in the 
life that he is to load. This implies at least three points of emphasis. 
The pupil must he trained fo earn a living, so that he will not be 
ocononiicafly dependent upon his graclnation from school. Tiro pupil 
HTTist be a good inemlK^r of society,, which implies that he must have 
heidth,. must be a loyal, patriotic, and public-spirited citizen, 
that he tuust be moral.^and Upright, and^that he must Ixj able ratioii- 
wlly to make good use of. his leisure period. The pnpri must have the 
most f6r his .tiine in school. The ptogra in of sliuHcs riiust bc adut^thtf 




as tcT^tho niM'ds (>f tho. "radiinto^r Tlioro ar ' tln'n'foiv at least tliroe 
eleinonls whieh a well-worked-out course c^f "huly should provide 
tor: (1) Vocational direction, (:0 cultural t laining, and (JV) provi- 
sion for lluYse who di’op out. 

Il a high school \\ci‘o e'jiiippcd ^vith a hiri^c tcuchiiig foi'co and 
with l»o\>) aiid gii Is. all of \\ hoiu wfiv piing iiU,o llu‘ •^aiue profession 
and all of \vIiom wrw to iMMnain in sclu»o! lull four veai*s, il would 
be <juit(‘ possil)lc to ha\e ait cIliciiMit pr<»irram of <tUilies. d’his. how- 
ever, is not pos-il>h‘ in the lii^di school', of South Dakota. Pupils are 
dropping oid all a'long the four yt*ars of (ho coni‘-'<*. .\ widj variety 

of occaipal ions ar(‘ follouaal hv tlu‘ irradna.ttv. of these scliools, I"e\v 
teacher- and nari'ow line-, of worlc are tin* rule, d'he cHiclent pro- 
gram of stuilie- for this State w i 11 tlu'reforc' he the h(‘-t eompromiso 
hetwet'ii th(* ihna* (‘haneuts. prohjibh* slay in selaxd. prohaMe ocenpa- 
lion of (lie j)U])iIs. and (he ahility and capacity of the teachers to do 
the need(‘(l ^vorJc. ^ ^ 

'Hie size of tlie school- of South Dakota, with dlieir importance as 
sliowii hy the lumdau* rd' tcaehors (unplovcd and tlic number of pupils 
atteiulin^. is ^iven in tlie f(dh>wing (ai)Ic: 


'rAiii.j-: $1. Sii* ()i tfir s* ln)('jfs in South linl.nln. 


‘‘.'iimln r (if 


1 . .. 

2. 

' a . 

1 . . 

5.... 

\-a . 

tJ 10 
11 i.'i 

m 20 
21 - 2 ;> 
2ii-30 


schixilst’in- 

I’loying. 

I'l rri'iH ;tpt' 

ol 

Ctirmil:!* 
l»\(* jicr- 

CCfiltlpO.I 

NiitnbtT t»f 
pii|iil' III - 
triKlIng 

I'lTiVnl ;lgr j 
of pupils. 



SCluiuIs. 



)'ir a nf. 

1 

l‘(T 17 fit. 


I'tr iu ut. 

22 

14 

1 t 


2. .'> 

42 

27 

11 

991 

II n 

:u 

21 

02 

1, 4:irt 

1 5. 

17 

11 

7^ 

9“5 

10.7 

n 

7 

80 


7. .5 

120 

, ' SO 

* W) 

1.302 

|7.0 

21 

J3 

9.1 

2.1.77 

21.0 

6 

4 

97 

1,200 

i;i.n 

2 

I 

9S 

1192 

7.5 

1 

1 

99 

;i2H 

:i. .■) 

’ 

1 

100 

.V.2 

G.o 


Cumtilif 
I livi'IHT- 

1 Cl'IlUgO.* 


lUr 


ft'nf. 
2.5 
i;V.5 
2U.0 
40 5 

47.0 

.47.0 

70.0 
X3.0 
90.5 

94.0 

100.0 


lnrluil«'s nil Hbov(' I’rtrb numlicr. 


Tliox' (lat.n i\ro very t;ij;ninr:iiit wlien eonsiderin" tlio possibilities 
(lu> i)ro<rr:im of studies. Xcailv oru'-thircl of- the liipli-sfliool 
inil»il.s in nciirly two-tliifds of the? schools have but throe teachers, 

• iicludiiig the piincipal, to instinct them. Four-lifths. of the scliools 
in.slruct nearly one-half of the pupils of the .State with a teaching 
staff of five teachers or less, inclucling the principal. 

y kc possibilities for ^rea! rocatiomil traivim;.- — It is generally 
recognized that real training caladated to provide eflicicncv in a 
particular vocation is no easy task for the schOai). The Sniith- 
UjQghc.s Act and Its adflliiiistration by the Federal board^ia ve ghown 
: ^ tUSCa ftW.ohJih oi pracUcarexi|erie>^^ iW worjk in question. 
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under shop or farm or home coiuiiiions is ncressarv to this trainin<y. 
The mmiorous niles ami re<ruhuions tliat are l)oin^^ laid down -show 
that it takes sporial training upon tlie part of the teacher, a special 
altitndt* upon tile part of the school, sp(*cial ocpiipnient. aiul much'' 
time. \ ocalional education is (juitc possible in some of the lar^^er 
hiirh schools in South Dakota, lim e thejv are enou^d^ ])tipils, emartrh 
teachers, and equi])niont to carry out the enterj)ris(» successfidrv. 
in many of the smaller schools the only pos^>ility would 1»e that 
there micrht be enon^rh pupils (nearly all) aoi^ into some one occu- 
pation, so that tin* (‘III ire altention of the scliocd iniixht bo turned in 
that direction. 

If llu* boys and frirls entering in 1018 have anytliincr like similar 
(xperieii^es to the boys and <rirls who have been 'in school since 
>eplcmhor. l!){ L the conditions ^iven below under Oroti])s 1, TI, and 
1 1 1 may he cxjiected, ' % 

The following arhitl’ary classification was adopted on the basis of 
tin* returns ree<*i\ed: (Iroup I, liiirh schools report infr enrollments 
of 110 (»c iiic.re: rirOup'rt, hi^di schools report in^r enrollments of 50 
to 101), inclusive; Group 41I,jenroIlments of 40 or less. 

(i)nttf) f, 100 boys ent(*riiu; liiiili schoop ,iO will I^*a\‘c iiie close of 

Mir tniirMi \(Mp 'J7 will t<> roUei^r. It will inin iradr oi* 13 

^x.ill 'HI tiu* fai ni. and i;i into laisiiicss. Others will j:o Into ■ scatteriiiff 
Orrii)tfitions. ' 

or 100 -Iris. Hourly half will on to school or (‘oUcKe. jihont one-lifth will 
slay 111 lunno or ninny lnMiit*dliiloIy iiflei* leavtn;: school, about 15 will pi into 
ofru-(‘s. and ‘ja will tench school.^ 

O'no//! y/.— (U’ mo h'*\s add ^drls onterinjr sctioo], -IjO will leave .school before 
liriidiiatioii. ’ ^ • 

of toil boys enleriii;r Idub schocd, 2f» will -o on to coIh*;re. 2.7 will ;;o ’on tbe 
farm. 10 into business, (pinto loiicbiii.ir, juid 8 Into trade or Industry. 

• or HK» -iris enterim: school. 50 will ^^o on to coIle;:c, 20 will rmunin at homo 
or marry iiiimeiliMltdy iifn*r leaviicj school. 7 will p> iifto biishies.s, and H4 will 
(cacli liimiediiitely after lenvliu: .school, only bidf of tin* latter reimihiiu}: t(» 
Krndnnto. 


100 |ni(i)ls enterln- scImniI. will leave befoia* comidetluK 
four years* work. Tart of this is due to lb roe ami two^yenr schooU, but this 
taken nc(’ouut.or in the data driven above. 


Of mo boys (*nterhi2. 24 will pi on to coUep\ 87 will uo on tlie'fnrm. 7 Into 
bnsihoss. 3 into tejK'biiu:. and (1 into trade or Indnsiry. 

Of liK). ^Irls, 87 will to eollejje^ 10 will mnain at home or marr.v. 10 will 
po into oflU-e Work, while 2t) will tench,* 


In nil three {rroups college prepnration 'is the type of work pnr- 
sned by the greatest number. ' For tbe boys, eommercial training and 
agriculture rank next in order, tlie commercial training, being of 
greater importance in the larger schools, ngnculture in the smaller.^ 
For the ^Hs, ;prep/iratipn for teaching clnim.s the largest numbed , 
next tb «)Jlege. ^repnratiQri; It i 

of 8euth;P4%a;th^Cheajrly, 
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’Avidiout fiirtho^)rc‘parnl u>n. nml that oiu -half of tluv;* l(*avo bdiool 

!k foiO 

*^rhe follow in<> is (lio (li>irihntipn of pupil', taking courses in th(*'>c 
s( ho(>ls,ihirin^ tiu' firM Munestcr of 1017-lS. The nnniher after 
( ach suhje<’t iii*<lica(('> tlu* luimher of pupils w lu) have' i‘('^ister(Ml for 
a course in I ha' siihjeet. one pupil r<‘iristerin<^ for hvo courses in tho 
saute ''ui»jeet count in^ as^two: 


T \ n\ r, X‘J. 


r<f f)Uirfs I i in rnitr>«'s 

!<( hif Mti / . I!*n />'. ti\n))njrd in 7 > o /// m ' 


thr vnri^uR SHltjrrfs, 

/' / ,7 Hf'ttofjh. 


hfll 


T iiunCMT e'M'ft • i: 

.,]!>•; 


< \u 


NiiinlHT'ifn'cisi rai i'liisiii f 
Lnulisti 

Snfni {• , * 

Mai hrmai if ■« i 

L:i‘m 

M(H|crn‘t:inKi!ip- 

Tfislorv 

in vi)niimn:il miI'jitiv'; 

Miinii.il .ii t ' 

* u»<‘ 

Tra«’|i'tij: 


table: 


( . rotjfj I 

ii.n.':. 

1 Uraupir 

C{.; .rh.M>lsV 

1 

, u*. 1 

Orr,i!|, nr 
."if hiH>l . 

• 2 1.11 

i 

C»M 1 

1 • 

^ 2.4X5 

j. r.n 


! \,:,\n 

I,Om 


■ J,.tu 

1 ■.-.ij 

1 . 1 



1.U17 1 

.Mi) 

M 1 

■ 

• 1 

l,XO 

l.'vU 

i,-ii i 

4'»J 

11.1 

i.ifc.r 


is*) 

1,7C 


'nw 

\^i 

* 



! U 

-) 

e givni 

in the fol h nv iiig 


I vHi I s.j. s)i lijt ( {,s ofi» II <f iiff South litihofn hinh s< ftotdH. 

I 


SM-'.-. : 

j 1 .r.iiii* r CIT 

ril if S). 

■ i.ronp 1 1 ( Ui it 11- ), 

i 

iCiiiip nr 

jNsimhit I'i 

■r ronl , 

^ \iiMiN*r. 

1‘rr riMil 

Nu;n'M*r. 

IVr cent. 

■KnKli>h.. 

• - .» ■ 

innS 

1 • .. 

1/10 

R2 

liki 

Mailioinati<\s . . 

h) 

InO ^ 

:« 

• HR) 


l)s H 

Srirncr , , 

r.» 

liiii 

;u 

KIO 

Vo 

92 7 

Hi.'floiy 

IK 

lU) 

;U 

IDO 

76 

* ^ 91 1 

(.uiin 

nr\ 

I'V . 

'27 

M R 


" 1,7 II 

Moflrrn . 

Is 

7T 


7. 5 N 


5ij 7 

.ComruirtT 

12 

Vi/ 

. ?:» 

4 -5 4 

20 

31 7 

MHiiiialsri.s. 

Cl 

7M 11 

10 

•' 4S .'t 



HtMisohfti*! iirl.s. ... 

' 1: 

Si) 1 

• 9^ 

■V2. 4 


9 7 

.VKrinilimi'^. . . . 

III ‘ 

r»2. 


15 1 

R 


'IVaoJmn; 

4 

21 0 


0 0 

3 

;I i 


I ocni ‘io\kul traliiimi ni tlu la-nji c hUjh si'}ujols^ — It is quite pos.^ihle 
ioi’ the hii fiej* jii|i(h sch<K)ls of Sotrtli Dakota to give ixsal vocational 
tiaifiing. It takes money, ft Uikcs e\peiisi\e aiul >Yell-traine<l teach-" 
ers. It talavs Njuipmcjit. I’he.Jaige oiu-olluKMif in coitnncrce is jus- 
lified bv the expenetiee of p5U#t chisses. Nevertheless, wlieii past 
experienoo khows that about the same’ number of high-school, boy.s 
enter t)-ado and indiLstry and agi1culteiiN(>4us da cotmnei^ piu-suits, 
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liiily H's South Dakota- is Jiiveuiineiuiy afiiiciiltural. Iir a similar 
un.v. only iMl gii ls aro takiiifr work in U-nrlu-r tniining, while t-'o |>cr 
cent toach witluml. further preparatioii. A few classes in iuethoils of 
temliin*: the elemeutary-.-«’lioo| .suhjfKa.s. with oi)i>(,rt unity for ol.ser- 
vatiou and a limited amount of (u-uetiw in the local .seluKils, would’ 
siTve ia fiiisiy pi-ofessional prohlenis ’ for these yoniifr girls which 
woulp tend to slimnlale a better (uofessional attitude and have the 
ulimuiic i-esidt of building up attendance at the normal sclitwds.’ 
l‘or the schools of (iixnip I. thciTforo. the committee ivcotmnends 
tha.t— 


Hi The emphasis heins' plansl npon (simiuerclnl work be coiuimicd, 

(Ji T he ciiiphnsis liclns piacosl ii|X>ii home ts-oiioniics lar coiillmutl mul ihat 

mole work he ^oven, it iiossililo. ^ „ 

l.ii the work ill imlimlriiil iiMsiiiiii iiKriculnire he P'eativ Incii’iisetl. 

(II 'I'lie fiiriiitios for leiirlier liiiinins: I.e limroiisml. Tlm-t foiir-Vear luvrc^l- 

iteil lii;:li selmols ors'.-inixe Iiei-lriiliiiii;; .lep.irliiieiits in a llfth or ?i-ii.liiale 

.vein-. . 1 -; ijM.-'iiiiiiieniled in t'hapter .\1.\ of this reiK>rt. 


I'or (he schools (if (Iroup U. ranging in size from .TO to' 100, i|. Is 
diflirull to recominoud nmch. vocational training. AVe find tli'al .irt 
present about one-ihird as many are registered for .^cfumiK-ice, homo 
(•(•onoinics, and juaniial aits as are registen'd for dollege prepanitoi'y. 
subje ts. This is nece-sarily due to tlic size of the. svluKils and the 
coii.-t ricU'd condition of the |irograni of studies. It is strauge, how- 
ever. thill, these .siibjei ls should Ik> .so' |>o]mla r. wimi ft.w go into ^mi- 
inerce^or imln.stry and when nij^> tinin one-fimrtli of the liovs go on 
the farm and. more than oiio-thi>d of the girks toaeli. , For the schools 
of (iidiip II. w hen it is at all jm.ssihlc Ui add woik in \ ocatjoiml train- 
ing. tlie committee recoinniends — 


' 1 1 1 mil iJu* i:irUitU*s for tin' , 

iM'on til tlio I'XIM'nso orroiJHIUM-l hll >ul».irr|rs. 


il I* I III I 




(-' I hilt tliD f:iriliti(‘s for tonHirr trainlnj; In* inrn'tiSFd. 
(Jt) TImt ImuK* itTmomlfs ho furllior (‘iitpliasizrd. 


Ilie s.chools of (Ironp.lIT. all wilh fopr teachers or le.ss, half wfft 
two or one. lejireseiit a very dilliciilt piohlciii. Here, while the .stn- 
deiit hod.ies are small and eciiiiiuncnt aifd api>aratiis meager, nover- 
thele.s.s the occupational features are quite distinct. Moav than out- 
thud of the boy.s farm: More limn one-third of llie* girls teach. 

Despite, this fact, tlune are only 52 r(‘<ijst rat ions in ugricnltnreTiiul 
TO in teacher training out 2.tUl pupils. Wo can tint pass over 
iightly the vocational responsibilities of thc.se schook Many of those 
small .schools offer, the only educational opportunities that .arc aiiv- 
where available foiv miles about. Nearly 30 per cent of- tlio 
pupils go to schpok They can not .be neglocUid. Tlw cotn- 
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sized in thc-ordei- named if nnv vocational odiication be attempted. 
This, of course, is doubtful in these Siiuill soluKds^ 

7 hi' p<i^sihiUt ii K for 1 nft}iral irofiirtxj . — Certain responsibilities the 
lii^b schools''ll a VO in connecti(^n with earning a living. This we call 
vocational responsibility. (\*rtain rt*sponsibili(ies have been tlirnst 
upon tile high schools that have connection with no pai'ticiilar'^oca- 
tion. This wo‘ term o^ltural. The boys and girjs tiiat ai*e turned 
out of the schoolsumiM be moral ami upright. Tlioy must be loyal 
and patriotic, high-minded citizens of t be rnitod States, acquainted, 
and })r:i(*ticcd in (heir duties and (|uitc as well familiar with their 
rights. 1 h(*v must be b(*allbv and. capable of caring for their physi- 
cal welfare. 1 hev must be able to make gm^d use of their leisure 
pericMl. to ivad (he best, sing the U*st, appivciate the best. Those, 
coupled with good nunuiors and a national and international rather 
tjian local jioint of view, inaik the man or woman of culture. -It is “ 
here that the gieat duty of the American high school lies. So long" 
as fhe school^i^are small ; so long a> tlie teachers are few ; so long as the 
'l)oys and girls arc unable to decide tlie particular lino of work which 
they wish to follow; so long imiM vocational edm-ation be weak and 
<*omparatively ineflicieiit. But no matter bow cfticient vocational edu- 
cation may. ill time grow to be, fundamental to it and far juore im])or- 
. taut ia the long run is the t raining that turns out men and women 
health V, loyal, public spirited, moral, and capable of eiijovment. 

I ligb-school \v(u'k that is capable (d ])Vmluciiig tlic.se results' ihust 
forever be. (uicouraged. 

.,s-^This is of couiNc the fimdauTental pmpose of the college prepar- 
atory work. The Knglish is to teach elegant and clear, expres.sion 
and to instill a love of the be.st^ The sciences ami history are there 
that the pupil may interpret life almnt niin. ^rathematie.s and lan- 
guage have 'tj»<dr end here. 'File prograiu of studies as it is at pres- 
ent outlined takes cognizance of ihis^ .Still, there is a. pha.se of “it 
llint ninyjie ini])roved. The great ends of health, citizenship, mo- 
rality, and the leisuiv period may lie aimed at ifiore directly and still 
may achiiwe college preparation. 

The “core’^ of the prognlln of studies as laid down is mathe- 
itrtftics and English. Muph of this is highly necessary, but not uni- 
versally so. The great emphasis should be* jaid upon English, upon 
' thciiocial sciences (ospecinlly histoty' and government), and upon the 
natural sciences (especially, those relating to health) , The school 
Hkt la\v twognizes health (narcotics and stimulants) nnd morality, ' 
more effective provision should be made to widen the scope of tb^ 
pro\isions, "" * * ' \ 

It js jiist. possible that the :problem of .securing culhire is. not 
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ihinffs Wmo from iu Jfany inoio fail to do so.’ Rome teach history 
so tliat patriotic. citizens are produced. Man)’ more fail to do so. 

The school-teachers of South Dakota should firmly resolve that 
no’smdent should' leave the hinrh school without havitii; firmly fixed 
as a part of his equipment for the battle of life (1) hi^di character; 
CJ) froo<l health- and a knowledge of how to care for it ; (3) a knowl- 
edge of our history and Government, of our hahits and customs, of 
our ways of doing things, and a love of our country; (4) some «c- 
. <|uamtance with the best things that haw been thmight 4nd said; 
and (a) a well-mannered expression of life,’ in hahits, dreA speech’, 
"riting. and in dealing with others. These gained, the iople of 
St.uih Dakota would reap ample reward for the expensejof their 
lii^h schools, ^ 

Proi'uiom for the sfudenfis who drop out. — It will be noted in the 
program of studies laid out by the .State superintendent of publifi 
instruction that the three, two. and one year schools are only abbr^^ 
\iations.of the four-year schoQk^ The asstmiption has been that 
students will go elsewhere to attend.a full four-year high school after 
complet ing the shorter school course at home. It is eyident, however, 
that this is not the case. Only .->0 pninls in 100 fini'sh tha course ns’ 
laid out. Half leave before graduation. Nevertheless, all are 
ireated exactly us if they were going to graduate. Np credit is 
given for .Vmerican history hffore the third year, or for economics 
I'cfort' the fourth. 

I- nrihermore. the courses as outlined do not proceed upon the cycle 
sy.stom. which is de.signed to bring the work to a close, so that those 
forced to leave may not be left with a mere rcTiinant of what they 
might have had. « 

Tlf^commilteis therefore, reoonunends that: 

ft 

(1) 1 lie work In the schools of Sontli Pakota he conducteil with n view to 
the utHHls of those who xlrop ont as well jis to iho needs of those who grndtinte, 

► (2) The tenchora he hromrht to reallz.e that they are responsible In their 

hl^di schiM)l for the ftnni edunuion t»f all the pu|Hls that enter hlgli schools* 

(2) 'I he high-sclioo! ins|H‘f|<ir and Stale su|K‘rintend(‘nt and Slate caairm* of 
study recognize this prliK’lple, previously neglected. 

The compromise Wfureii ihrse ;^//pc;>/r.9.-~Vocfttional education,'' 
cultural training, and i)rovision for varying stay in school are each 
• (liflicult enough to provide separately# It is <]uite inipos^ihk to 
achieve them all equally well in any system of schools, not to memion 
the small high Schools of South Dakota. The following suggestions 
are submitted "for the schools of varying sizei 
(/) The. 07\e-tcacher high ^cAoo/.-^The^e ape ‘22 of these sch^oola. 
The curi^o^il|im varie.s on% to fmir years, tlie high school jat 

" Faith offern^ f pm? \vqrk oiie ^ v 
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The compiittoe rocomnu'iuls that the followinjr staiulaiil- be fol- 
lowed us nearly a.-i coiulitioiis will permit: 

(fi) 1 hai uiu*-teaelu*r iiieli schools do not offer more than two years of work, 

(ID That teachers he itermitted to ueach eight l«‘rjoiJs a day. 30 minutes 
l>eiin; deeinol tlie peop^w lengtli of perksl on account of the small number of 
piiltils. 

IliMt KiiLclislt. finrhi(]in 2 : pliysiolojry arul hy^eiip'). civics ami 

historj*. nnd agriculture and liome economics i»e made the core of the cnrricu- 
ium.' 

(rn That if there are nioi*e thao, 15 pupils enrolled, two teachers should be 
cniploycHl. * - 

(il) T/ir 'Uro-tracher high school.— 'D xqtq are 4’2 of tli6so schools 
offering- from one to four years of work in the l.'iT considered in this 
report. Tin- coniniittee rcconiinond:^ hat the following siamlani- 1-e 
followed as closel\' as possible: 

fn Two-tnirlior liludi whottN should offer not more t.liau t]»roo yoor-^ ..f w-o k. 

V2) The <onrse of atmly sliould l>c^ adjusttMl t>oth to those who are prci»nrin*r 
for college ami for tluwc wiio are to stop .school ,u the end ^d^iwo years.* 

(ot* 1 hat the majm- i>ortion of the course Ik* tiosiuneil foi- rnltmv. renirriHg 
about Engflsl). science (as above). And iiiatbematics or languages. 

(4) That students not preparing for college be allowetl to siibstiture prac- 
tical arts for malhematics or langnbge. 

(5) That teaoliers Im allowml to teach .seven :irrni)nutc periods. u,r small 
si7,c of classes allowing this. 

^ ( 6 ) The i>roj{ram of studies for tlic two-tenchei- high >cbool would appe-.r 
Its fttllnws : 

* i'h'sf 


roi.t.FcK pi:i:e.\R v roitv. 

Kngllsli. ^ 

Jlistory (g*tv(‘inm(*nt and poliiir.M). 
Algebra. 

Foreign language. 


^0^<'OJ.I.^;<,l: 1'I;K1*.\K.\ KtltY. 

laigHsl), 

IIIsitu*y. 

Klisuive. ^ 
rraciirnl arts. agr.. 

t rniidng. 

Practical arts, liona'*ccouoinic.s. 


, <‘/uiun., or niainial 


}jrar. 


Kiiglisb. 

J>ci4‘iKV ( liygitMie mid pliysiology ) . 
iieotnetry. 

Foreign hmguiigo. 




l-biglisb. 

Sclonee. 

Klei'tive. 

ITaeticul arts, agr., comm., or m«mml 
traintiig. 

iTmtical nrt«, lioim* tvononiica 
This arrangement oHrtws* two tenThors to carry two years’ work, 
combines cultural with Very menger vocational work, provides for 
those who drop out, and does all this on 12, or at the most, U separate 
C1&SS68* 

-O' s 


"** _ ■ ; ' . -i. ■'' '■• — A ■ > - • A . * . - 
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(v?) The. three-tcai’iier Iwjh Tliero ai’c 3J Uirot'-teacher 

Iiigli schools, offering Llirec and four years of work. The commit-. 
tee recommends, where three teachers are employed, that an addi- 
tional year, or possibly two, comprising studios conforming to 
community needs, be sU])erimposed uiwn the ju-oposed two-teacher 
school. Ity .suitable alternation this can be accomplished. 

(;) llu- four-teacher high school .—Thf^rv. are 17 four-teacher ' 
high schools, hour y-ears of work should be offered, the tir.st two 
like the two-teacher school; the second two teachers streng^thening 
the. work of the la.st two yeai-s, and possibly teaching a class or two in 
lilt* lower eliisses. 

{'>) Fire teachers and nwre.—^o specific sn^gostions can be iiaijiic 
for oach of the 42 liigli schools without intensive study. It is of 
couise more ejisy for them to effect a suitable compromise between 
the three principles than for the smaller schools. The ultimate 
solution will depend upon a thoroughly comjTetcpt high-school^ iu* 
s]>o(toi who can not only travel about the State, but ronmin long 
enoiigli in a school to study the situation and 
helpful couiiR'l and advice. 

^ Section 3. the problem OF ADEQUATE SUPERVISION. 


upon tlik as a basis give 


tu& a 

1 


Higb-school educalion in the T'nited States is in need of con.stant ' 
pfipervismn. This is for the reason that the sehooLs are relatively' 
new, that the prohlems are so recent as to be iiiiperfectly solved, and 
that tlie superintendent, principal, and teachers are unable to meet 
them efficiently without aid of some sort. 

Suj>eryision of the, high school jtartake.s of two kinds, supervision 
fiom witidn the school system and sujtervi.sioj^froin without. Im« 
pi'(tvtMiu*nt IS lUHvlcd in both kinds. 


//oir to mei(.cKupci-cision b;/' the supcrmtcmlrn-t and principal 
adniuate.-~:\'hv. higdi-.sehool princi|)al m South Dakota s{)ends the 
major portion of his time in teaching. In tJie Orottp I sclumls (110 
pupils and over) the median prin^pal teaches three periods a day, 
the (jiiartiles being two and four. resp<>ctivcly. In the high schools 
of smaller size the principal does more tcjiching, nearly as mtich its 
the timchers who are .supposed to have littlv administrative work, 

. the inediun princjital teaching five pcriotls daily, with four and six 
I>^riods representing the quartilcs. 

It is not only true that the high-school principal in Soitlh.DakoU 
-spends a great deal of his time in teaching; he teaches many d-:f- 
ferout siibjocta and is called upon to perform the difficult'f^t of 
pi-eparing in many .linM in which it is impossible 'for hira ^ be a 
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Xot only (loos tlu* lii^rh-srliool ])rinci|)iil spoiuKa ^ivat ^loal of his 
tinfe in teaching; he has many other (InVies which leave little time 
tor the supervision of teachiiig. In the large schools the median 
principal spends 50 hours a week on sclibol work. Of this time he 
spends on teaching. 8] in preparation for teaching, and the re- 
iiiaiTuler on varying dmies. It is important to note' that he only 
finds 3 horn s a week- to spend in the supervision of teaching. In the 
middle-sized s^’l»onls of at) hours' work^ the median principal spends 
honrs teaching, 15 hours in preparation for teaching -and cor- 
recting papers, but only 2 in the supervision of tlie teaching of 
the other members of his statf. I'he principah of the small school 
spends even less. It should further ho noted that in very few of the 
^cho^^ls is there any further supervision. 

Consideration of the. data bnnight out in other sections of this 
study, the iminaturitv of the teachers, tlieir bidef experience, and 
their continual moving fromjdace to i)lace, securing veuy l)rief tenure 
in office, shows the need of the suj^ervision of th(*ir teaching. The 
principals of the Idgh schools are employed to teach and to handle 
various administrative details, bnt (he sni)ervision of the teaching 
of the school is lost in the rush. This is bad situation and should 
be remedied. Tlie committee recoimnencls* 


(1) That the State superintendent of pubHo Instnictlon inconwnte in hlfi 
provisions for the aen editin;^ of seh<M)ls a elanst^ to this otTect : “ No seliool shall 
l»o }ieei*e<!ite<l As a f4»ur year lurrodlted lilgh soliool In whlcli tlie principal 
slinll toacli niore tiuui tlmv r>eiiods dally. No sciiool shall ho accrtMlittNl as a 
thres'-yenr aem'dited high school In which the jirindinil siiull tench more than 
four periods <lany,” 

(2) That In tlio increased State Inspection recomhiond(»d below nddlllonal 
work upon the probfems of supervision l>e carried on by the lnsp<'etor of 
hl.gh S(di<Kils, with the idea training hlgh-s<'iHH)l prlnvlpals to supervise;' 
and that in the small high sclmols ilie InsptH'for s]Hmd imieh of his time In the 
suiHUvislon of teui’hing and in meeting with the teacluTS. 

(3) Timt einplmsis lie la1<k njxiil the problems of sui>ervisioii of Instruction 
in all agencies that work to that end. 

II ow to make superivJiwn hy the State department of puhlic in- 
iifrnction more iidcfjno.te.—Xi pres(>nt the system of accrediting and 
inspection of high .schools in South Dakota is altogether inadequate. 
The law iperoly niakc.s the provision that the State superintendent of 
public instruction or his assistant shall have the power to inspect 
these schools and accredit them to institutioas of higher learning. 
No high-schoor inspector is provided, and no provision is made for 
traveling allowances adequate to the needs of the schools or the size 
-of^the State. As was stated above, th© State superintendent has cer- 
tain power oven such schools as desire to be accredited^ hv^ only 73 
sclbool?^ so fur have complied with the regulations of the ce^al 
aulh^ttes m^^ ^ | “ 
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The schools of the State are lai-frely biinchecl in the eastern third of 
the State. In the middle and western parts the schools are far apart, 
scattered, and not at all adequate to the nee<ls of the boys and girls 
of those sections. I'his is. of course, veiy largely due to the sparse- 
ness of tlio ])opulation. There is only one high school (usually 
sinall)jfoi- every 400 square miles of territory. The areas are smaller 
in the more den.stdy populated |)ortion of the State audmuch larger 
in the more sjuirsely poiudated seciious. Anyone Avho has spent 
time in tia\eling in South Dakota will also realize th^t train connec- 
tions are not of the best, and that it is not easy to go from place to 
place in tlie State. 

The high-school plan of inspection at present in force consists in 
utilizing a siuall portion of the time of the deputy State superin- 
tendent. The size' of the State, the sparseneas of the schools, and the 
difficulties of travel make this poor jirovision altogether inadequate, 
ith large, schools and ordinary problems it would be all too little. 

In times like these. howe\ er. siich a force for inspection can imt be 
excused. Bigger problems are confronting the schools of South 
Dakota than ever before. Some one has to check up the schools and 
sec if the work is saHsfactorV. The schools must bo inspected that 
repoits may be verified. Ibis will be particularly necessary when 
State aid to high schools will de|)end tqion their performance of cer- 
tain duties. But the high-school inspector that .South Dakota needs 
will not be a mere inspector or reporter. He must be more than an 
educationaJ police officer. In a real sense ho must be the teacher of 
the teachers in the high schools'of the .State. 

'Ihere should be at least two inspectors, one with the sole duty of 
traveling from one to another of the small high schooLs, say of' 100 
pupils or le.ss. The inspector of smaller high schools would have as 
his duty the collection of data for the State superintendent and the 
Nciification of reports'. He shoyld assist Avith the content of the pro- 
gi’am of studies, advise witli regard to the purehase of books, aifd 
the. content and management of the- Tibrary, observe elas.se.s and con- 
^ fer with teachers, possibly hold teachers’ meetings to the betterment 
of the work of the school. Each year he sliould pick out one prob- 
lem of a sj>ecial nature to cany to the schools of the State, with the 
idea of effecting general improvement. 

There should also be an inspector or supervisor of large- high schools. 

He should be a specialist in school administration, to assist the .strper- 
intendents in the larger cities. He also should be an investigator 
and teacher, not only hn inspector. , ■ . ' 

Xhe^ penuonent, betterment of the high^schopl systenn rests upon ' J 

tbeso nmt 111-./.., 'InOi.AHA.., ..HMH In.-... . th^y 

phMil-;’ 
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Hud men of ability. who>e division will eitluT brine; or fail to brin<5 
monoy to the sc1h)o1s, they wiJI coimnaful the rcspcrtfiiJ 
t ion of the hi^h-school teachers. Both nieii should have good train- 
and experience in problems of hi^li*school administralioii. They 
should have had at lea>t'lwo years of giiuluate work. They shmahl 
be able to fill professorships in the State university. Their sahirv 
should ut least e(jua] what is paid sni>erintendents in the largrer cities 
of the State. They should be appointed by the State boiuxl of ediien- 
tion from a list of eligible candidates recommended by tlie superin- 
teiident of public instruction. 

The proper program of studies, the proper content of each subject, 
tlie proper government of the school, good relationship in athletics, 
an adequate system of yecords and reports, iinproveiueut in teaching, 
and a realization of the true husk of the small high schriol ran only 
come from a cx>nfinMOii^< inUUiffcnf HXrrvr^ of the Stale, made from 
dav to day by those men^ and contimioxoi feaehhuf follow inir a- a 
I'csult of their efforts.^ 


Section 4. THE PROBLEMS OF STATE AID FOR SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION. 


It is probably true that the major portion of the power that the 
Sl4ite governments in the United have becNune uccustonuxl to 

exercise o\’er the local unit has. been tlie I'cault of stihsidy from the 
Central (lovennnont. With the proceeds of the sale of pnldic lands 
. aiurwVh the remission to the local units of fines and poll taxes and 
other sources of income, the State.s found that they exercised a cer- 
tain i>ower over the governmental units within them. 

This power has boon used for three main purpioses j 

(1) To n'tnrn tj^he variotis individual govenu\/da] units their 
share of State money not otherwise distribiiteil, 

(2) To help to equalize edneatiouj^ ojjportnnity in various parts 
of the State, helping poor districts and sparsely iwpulated sections 
to maintain good schools. 

(.‘1) To inspire the school hoards of the State to progress by grant- 
ing sums of n»oney for various types of improvements. 

As was shown in (^hapter IX, only the first of ihese is secured by 
the present systoijpjir distribution of funds. The State moneys arc 
distributed to the counties, and from the counties to the districts, 
in proportion, to the number of children >v5thin the county above (> 
of age and under 21. This distribution is made regardless of 

- V . 

reorpanlRod Stat^ dopnrtm^nt edvcitton^ (Chapter V\ IsViftnnwl with prottslrfn 
for R (JlrWon of Recondftry wchooln. In vhnrpc' of a hIrrfj-Rchool ataff. Wlillo work of 
hUth sekoot Inapoelloii and prafeatitoiiil a^perfiaion uadonUttNll/ will r«qotrc t^e /nil 
df two experu to maXe It ftUly ^ffoctlyc, tf muf b® wise to nak for pne full time 
t^specl&r only at*^he i*ttl DUrer JuaT fta Brg<‘nt the StatrtJ^afftwpfe 

a^n — * 

' .t-iV , ' ■ 

IIMiiiiiiM 
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•the kind of schooling offerwl. regardless of whether a high school is 
founded or not, and the only report that the district has to make 
tomes from the report of the county s-uperinteiident. In retuin for 
the giant that is. made, the State has very Jittlc power in saying 
how It sluVlI he spent. If a district already hmi an elcnienUry school 
iiiul wishes to add a high .school, no additional fund.s arc given. 

If a .se\en months term is .provided in a certain sehool, and a nine 
months' term in another, no cretlit i.s given the school for the longer 
tennr One school may have one teacher for 20 pupils, another four 
teachers, and still the State funds would be distributed in the same 
fashion. No provision is made foi^ocal need. No stimulus is-given 
to lor:i! initiative. J ^ 

Tliis is a very inefficient methoO for distributing the school fund 
r.f a .State, and it works an injustice to the pioneers of the State, 
those who live ip the outlying districts. Where, land valuations are 
low. where distances are great, and where there are relatively few 
- peojile of sehool age. the provision of any facilities for higli-school 
education is very e.xiieiisive, much more exjiensive per pupil than 
111 the more settled areas. No provision is made for this in the law. 

In this respect the law was once far more just than it is at pre.sent. , 
Il'hen I he Ti-rritory. was granted statehood, there tvas nothing like 
the difference between one part of the State luid the other. As the 
eastern third (>f the State has been settled and built up, it has re- 
ceived an increasing share of the State money. 

Distribution <)f funds according to .school population also Was the 
•effect of midcing for ])oorer scliools and fewer of them. There i.s no 
incentive for a comnmnity to build a high school; nor is 'theiv. addi- 
tional aid. All the expense of the high ichool is placed upon that 
now n<‘odc«l for tlie cleniontai’y school. 

. 'I'his method of distriluttion of funds also has the effect of hurting 
the instruction in the elementary s-chool. Ijffort is required to build 
ii)) the high sehool. Money is required. It often hapiwns that, when ■ 
Ihe high .sch(H)l comes in without additional State aid, the real strain 
fulls upon the clomontarv .school. This pf course is unfortunate. 

A further disadvantage of this type of wholesale and automatic 
distribution of State funds is that the State has no power to help 
, i-emote ipid backward communities to* better themselves. The State 
shotild grunt those funds only upon the most 'complete cooperation 
of the district. ' \ . 


Plnnn of fitate aid now in twr.— In general there are five ways in 
which States give financial aid to high school.s which yield better '■ 
results than the system now in ure in South Dakota: (ly State aid 
Tor general highTScliool purposes; (2) State, aid : for high-sci>^^^ 

5 (8) the nte of ySteteia^^^^ IKV 
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sjH'cial couisos within Uic high scliool, such ns 
agriculture, tonchcr training, cilizenshii). and the like; niul (5) State 
aid f(U* tlio founding anjl luaintenaucc of special hipOi schools, siicli 
as agri(Mjltur:d high >chools,^ normal training high schools, etc.- ^Fho * 
first of these five methods Is consitlered in this study Wcause of its 
greater simplicity and heeau.sc it is capable of including the others 
^v it hill it. Its featun^s are as follows:* 

(1) riio State estahlislu's* a high-school fund., lids is iK)t nniver- 
sajly true, hut many States lan e done so. h'or il hist rat ion. Wisconsin 
e-;tahlished a higTT^uol fund of SIOO.OOO. Texas Sr>0.()()0. Arkansas 
iiiul \\ (*st \ irginia S40,000. .1 he estaldishment of the separate fund 
lias the fni’ee of ])iitting' tlie stamp of public ap.proval ii])on high- 
schooKedneation. At the same time it protects the public elementary 
edtiratif)!! f>f llie Stale. One great danger in the estahlfslmumt of 
high Softools has been the fact- that too often the elementary schools 
were not as well supported tliereafter, 

(2) Money appropriated according to meed of the local units. 

» i he great difllcnlty with the present plan of distrihution of South 

DakotaV. school fund is that money is given regardless of iuhhI. 
The hig schools, liitle schools, and no schools af all share alike in 
prftportion to the popidationof schdol age. The second fundamental 
principle is to eenfer attention upon these schools in tlie Stute that 
^nro f-n i'i'ol of Stoic Several plans have been devised to 

care for thi.s. Massacliusetts excludes from-Stale tiid all high schools 
in.coilununities of 500 families* or more. Arkansas. South Carolina^ 
and North Carolina exclude towns having a population of 8.500, 
*2,500, and 12(K^|||^es])(‘cl i vely. iSfassachusetts al;^o has a j)lan whereby, 
every town ha\*g a taxable vnlugition per pupil in "excess of that 
of the average of tlu*^ State i.s thereby excluded from State aid. 
Missouri, just cited, gives this aid: The maximum .ta*x stipulated 
in accrmlaucc with the valuation of the district. A district com- 
plying with nil regulations receives $800 if its valuation is less than 
$800^)00;. $000 if its valuation is from' $300,000 to $400,000; $400 if 
its valuation is from $400,000 to $000,000; and $200 if its valuation 
is $000,000 or more. It is clear that the best thought upon State 
aid i.s. at least for the present, to help the poorer and less populated 
districts to maintain good higli schools. 

(8) Money appropriated according to the efforts of the local units* 
Many ^States reward efforts of the local units by helping 'them, 
^iTHlded certain things are Mono. This may be incorporated in the 
original proviso, fundamental to anv State aid. For in.stance, Mis- 

- - ■ ■ V* 

• f 8e« ChapUr XI. , . 

plans tfe outlined in detail In various State laws (see Bui. of Bu. of Edue., 




, K™—*' lu inwB lore nlll. ,OI oU. or l!,OUC.f 

laws), and (^mmentiaHeB. uiK)n them aire fou^d fn 
Funds and TheJrApportlon^^^^ BntfemorWa .*'Ao Bvaldlf* 
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sotiri. just cited, gives this aid; Tlie inii.xiiniim tn.x stipulated by 
hnv is leviwl. provided a high school is maintained and a piincii)al 
employed/tprovided each teaclier is paid at least $40 a month, pro- 
vided nonresident pupils are admit tc^l at a reasonable fee, provided 
the average attendance of the previous year has been 15 or nipre. 
and provided it gives a year's course in agriculture. Such aid can 
not be more than one-half of the high-school teachers’ salaries. A 
siiMi of money may be, granted in proiiort ion to the amount fur- 
' > mshed by the'locnl. community, 'a sum jicta^ding to the classification 
(it the high school, a sum varying according to the daily attemlance. 
a -urn according to the number of teachers, or a sum according to' 
the ( 0 >t of running the .school. Ilrohably the best plan is to appro- 
pnaie^a lump sum of money to a .school of a certain clas.s, provided 
i^uicet.s .standards laid down by tht State department of public 
in'-! niP) ion. 


1 poll this iis a basis llu' coininittee nroininonds that— 

III 'llie lemsliuiire ereai,- ,■! s|voeiiil fiinil fer ihe impr.vvement of .lecomlary ' 
|■>l||^.■ltloll. (This should Jic set aside from flic Slate Uix. |ir.i|.osed in (ampler 
I .N. "I- lie an annmd ."Unte ii|ipniprimi,m in midllion to and separate from tlie 
. .''late seliool fund. It shoidd Include at least .fo'i.iKKI ainnmil.v.) 
lai auiis fu'nd he ntill/.ed to aid distrlets tliat heed it most! 

I.ti .\id he wanted to liitrli selioois in pnipmtioil^to ilm efferm of Ihe local 

""""it.'- on tlie folhnviiiK hiisis : A lump .sum of f,>r „ sfaudiird ^ur- 

.vi'iir hich seheol: .f(llK) for a .stimdnni thri>e-.vcar hii;h\seho(d ; and .«.a(H) fH a 
slaml.ird lvvo..vear hiKh seli,«.l. (To .secure this moue.v thy hiuh selnMd to he iu 
Olirniliou ueeivs. to follow the Stale course of stud.v. lb pnv its teachers a 
•sum .loul.h- the State aid or recelv.- ploportiomdoly lo.ss, to\eply to and meet 
the |■(Hplirelnellls of the Stale superintendent for aeeredli lilf;. ' 

This program of aid io the high school based upon Him principles 
outlined above would go a long way toward cstabli.shmeut Of a State- 
wide system of secondary education. It. would help ccutrtdi^.c con- 
trol of socoijdary education. would free, the cltildrcn of iWtain 
^ cdimuunities from the shortsiglitedness of me^fflKU's of corta i4fcofH-(l.s 
'(‘I education. It w'ould enable the State to c.xerci.se beafthful coii- 
tiol of the big investment which it has been making for years past. \ 
l\ith this establi.slu'd as’a basis, it would then he pos-sihle, as the 
education in the State develops.' to include other types of Shte aid, 
such tis the establishment of other types of secondary schools and the’ 
smisulj' of various typc.s of.- subject matter, as. is now being done bv 
the Sinith-IIughes Vocational f]ducnti6n Act. 

The iinpoi-taiit thing for.the people oT South Dakota to realize is 
that special State aid for liigh,scliools is fundamental to their deveD 
opulent; that these funds should be given with, two ideas in mind, the 

one to encpiirago and reward (2%rt 'dll the pa^^^ 

i^o ; ed iicat ional i - 'A 
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iiicMt of tho*se schools nml tlic institution of new and beltei’ work arc 
dc|)rnd<*nl upon this roui‘se. Montana, Minnesota, ami Xorth^Da- 
kola all follow this plan. 

Section 5. THE PROBLEM OF A PROPER TEACHING FORCE. 

prohicni of siMjin iii^ :\ Iiigli-school teaching force that is capable 
of assuming in an (*l!icient way the burden that is tin 11 st upon it is a> 
important ii part of a proirrain of school development as any other 
single f(*atTlrc. ^n order to make 4be iniprovenu'iit that i.s necdevl in 
bi<j:h-seliool vMhnation. South Dakota uni.st he aide to train, (‘inploy. 
and hold eouipetont t(*:iehers. * 

.\s iiuheatod in. (Iiapter XVII. the sehool laws of South Dakota 
provide for the (ert ilh-ation. of hi^h-school teaeiiei’s nnder'^ive eatc- * 
Rories: (1) I^ife diploma: (J) State certificate: (:D voeational cer- 
tifirali*: (I ) provisional certilieate: (a ) (irst -<^r:ule certifieate. Under 
tluvStat(* law a teacher may teaeii in a hi^h school in South Dakota 
if he ha.'^ ^laclnated from a standard college or from a noi inal seluxil 
four years in advance of hi<rh scdiool. ?Si- two years, if he has taken 
cei-tain work in education. The law pmvides that these stnmlard.s 
may be lowered for tenchois of certain subjects, and that in somo 
schools t(*acliOi‘s may he employed who hold the first -^rade eertifi- 
cal<*. meanino tlu* e<piivahuit of hi^h-school eradication. This law 
is jnomor h‘ss inefifective, and to supplement it the State’ superin- 
tendent of public instruction lias iheinded in his specifications for a 
]>lace on the* acci‘edifed list the reipurement that all teachei'S in four- 
year acerediled s(dt(>ols must have tra inine e(pii\*<{lent to 
ntion fr<mi the Staie nni\ (usity. whih' in all other hioh schools the 
training nuisf'be the e<]nivnlent (>f j\ t.wo-^vear normal course beyond j 
n full foni'-yoar hioflrscliool coni*M\ It can^thns he seen that tlm 
State siiperinjiemlenf in acereditine scdiools sets up hieher stahdar^ 
than tlie State laws, and justly .so. It must ho I'ememlK'ro^. how- 
ever. that this ruling’ of the State superintendent 'has no effect unless 
the sehool wishiisdo he accredited, and that only nhont 40 per cent 
of the .schools nctnally do become aerredited. 

rrahhhff of flic Wit hont n great deal of patient study 

and personal cofiference it is almost impossible to seenre an accurate 
idea of the exact tniining of a teacher. Tt is neeeSvSarv to know the 
time spent in .school, the subjects taken, the standing of the institu- 
tion, and the character of tlie individual. Kven then the information 
must be largely in the nature of an estimate. The d’^ta submitted 
below, therefore, are not to be regarded ns scientifically accurate, 
but ns the best hienns at hand by which the training of these teachers 
may be expre^ed. , 
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Tari.k ttf fnf/h-tti-hftoi trurh^ m in Souih DnKoin, rjprcjtHi'^ in 

pf rfi ^ Itrt/ond the hifjh-srhtml rnursr. 


It of I i jimini;. 


No years Iw'ynrui hi eh school. .. 
One >’cnr hoyond hich school. 

'I Vo ycar> lnyond hi eh Sv )um>I 
Thrc<’ years bcyoiul hieh .schcnii, 
Vour years ln'ymiil Ivieh srh(«il 
Five year s Ix'yomi hieh srhiMil. 
Si.\ years iK'yond ln*eh sehuol . . 
iM'vni years Ivvoiul hieh S( Ium)1 


Median. 

UI 




‘ Schools hiivim; more i han 1 in impiN. 
• .‘^ciftMtls having .‘rii lu in'.! (mpiis. . 


ToachiTs in 

Teacher.'- in 

Tcarhrrs in 

Grout) I 

fimup II 

Gnmp in 

schooK,' 

•st'hooN.* 

School.*,* 

1 

0 

10 

• H 

1) 

,-,1.4 

\ 21 ! 

111 

♦ 74 

i ^ [ 


2H 

1 U2 1 

iia 

221 

! ; 

ti 

7 

1 . 

2 

II 

! 3 

0 

0 

4.(1 1 

t.d 

;{. 7 

;i. (i 1 

-Hi 

2.4 

4.4 1 

4..t 

4.1 


>i*hoo]s havinRlrss ihiwi (f> pupils. 


On the 'Oiolo l!u* liigh-'-rhool teacher?^ st.*e/n to be (‘omparat ivelv 
well pri'piiml. inmli U-tter (hnn the .State law would ret]uire. 

f-..r/„ ririirr of the h/f/k-srhool ic.cu'.h, ?■.— I'lie teachers in each .school 
won' ranked in order of length of e.xperience in months, and tho 
median secured for each school. The ’conditions arc shown in the 
■following table : * 


I .Uii i; s.’,.-.,|/rf//,r/( < .r/jr / /V w<r of high-Hchooi tcof hcrs of South\)akota, 


Vnder Id mnnths 

II to 2iMnnjiths. . 
21 to .’M) inonih.'!... 
31 to (fl month.';. . 
41 to -VI months.. , 
f*l to 00 months. 

Ttl to 70 months. 

7l to so month'-, 

Fl to 'W mtml lis. , 
91 1 o JOO months. 
101 to llOpumths 

III to 120 months. 
I2l to no months. 
I'tl to I-tOnionth.s. 
Ml to l.V>tnonlh8. 
l-M to ifio months. 
101 to 170 months. 


T rar ho r.s * o x per ic nr-^' . 


<!ronp I, 


(iroup II. 


ilroup III. 


PI 

IH 

11 
11 

12 

5 
0 
2 
2 

6 
1 

‘ I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 


This table reads as dollows: In Group T there were no schools the 
median of the o.-iperience of wliost? teachers was under 10 months: 
in Group II there were, 7 such schools, in Group III 19. 

The high-school teachers of South Dakota for (he most part are. 
relatively inexperienced. 

Teny re of the kvjh-achool teachers.~lt is true tliat teachers do not 
remain in one pla<y. The median teacher in j^outh Dakota high 
schools remains iii his position but one year and seven months. Tliis 
is iiot worse than in adjoining Stat^. however. In Ioyf» tlie twuire . 
. is but pjieyeiy aud in No^ oine y«ir.'akd four anii- 
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onQ.-luilf ill \(‘l)ni--lx:i om* ycsir ;nul two. months. TIu’ fol- 


lowing tal)lo ^lio\vs tin* roiulilioMs in thcso iVinr Stiitf 




'Paih.k .SF*, — (tf o/7?{r iit four Shitrs ns shotrn In/ thr ju r rewf of (t ncltri'A 
ht xaiiir jflnt i for n tfin^n tuini h< t' of i/cnrs. 


b Mfjlh i>( 


Snnih 

i>nk«'tn. 


Nnrlh 

Daknlii. 


fl'-MiJif! •’ — 

I 

V. \ tMf'' . 

!l . 

4 vi'iit .> . 
s ri v(Mr>. , 

^ f. \T II . 

7 > c:ir-; 

H tu iio v.',ir> 


P(T Ct . 


I 


V 


w 

• 27 
17 
0 


15 
^5 
H I 


19 

15 

4 

3 

I 

1 

3 


. !//< . — 'Du* tcaclu*!’- (>r tlu* lii^i M*hocls Soiiih Dakota form a 
yoim-jn: 'Tin* median a^r foMunen is years, for women 20.5 

years. IlaTf of I lie m(*n teachers are niuluded within the a^m>s 2o to 
onedmlf the women between 24 and 32. 
f\mst \ of fearhuf the trfo hnuj pt'of(\'is too , — following (|Ues- 
lion> wrre aski*(l : Why do the high-seh(H)l teaelu*rs k*a\*e tlu* .selioolsl^ 
Within the pa>t thin* years (since September. MU4) liow many 
(eacheis re^idarly employed on yonr high-scluv»l facnltV have rc- 
si^ou*(H Of this munbev. howonany le^i^iual to “'tiidy^ lIow many 
(jiiit pei'inaneii! ly ' How man^^resi^iu*!! to iu*(*(*pt a not bei; position 
in South Dakota i In otliei* State-? 'ri>(*se ilata ari' gi\cn in the fol/ 
lowing table: . # 

V. 'r \ui.K ST. if/lrsihool I cut hi f's rcsiffuifift. 
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^ It has ulrea<ly been .shown that the teiadiers of^inth Dakota re- 
^ main hut a short time in one place, h'rom tins tiuJJ^it can be seen 
that, oftho.se who leave, about one-third <piit the |A‘ofessioii^)ernm- 
nently, about one-third leave the State to teach in anotlier Stme, and 
about one-fourth move to^ nnoyior .school. 

Co^(f rat^tikd If the typical aiUonn| 
and ehitraefer of th.fe work it 4ya.^ detdde^ out the nmnber 

.of subjects tuii^t ^^ each teacher. I^ub^ects >\%:e dassified aa 
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follows: Englisli, aiiciont languages, modern languages, nintbematics, 
United Slates Iiistorv, otlier history, rlieinistrv, physics, other s<;ience, 
^ ( oMiniercial. pedagogy, nornial reviews, industrial art% doinestic 
M-ienro. mnsi<*. drawing, peniimnsliip. physical training, lunl grade 
wnrlv.^ The nanihei" of .'subjects which these teachers fimglit is shown- 
ill llu^* following table: ^ 


j Tahik X mu hrr tif viz/jy/r/x fnirhrrs in Sunth ftahnin hitfh 
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'ritis means (hat in the scIuh>Is of (Iron]) I most of the teachers 
(each two or tiim* diiiercnt sulijects for wliicli s[)eeial prepa^atil)ii is 
nn'dinl, hut an a}>})reciahle part teacli only one. In-scliools of (iroiip 
II most of tlu* teachers distribute their efforts over (wo to fotir <lif- 
ferenf Mihjects: in (Tj|[ip III they distribute over three* and 
with ^ys many tea<‘hing live, as teaeli two. This, of eourse, has the 
'-ignili(’aiic(* <»f (*niphnsi/.ing broad prepai’ation., lligli-scliool teach- 
er^ in South Dakota for t!\e present should not specialize in om* suh- 
jeci, hut rather shnuhl have two or tliree in which tliey areiMpially 
e\]>crt. 

Siflarl(.s pah/ Iu)//i sr/io(fI fcar/trrs. — '’nie salarit^s of high -school 
leacliers in Sonih Dakota are given iu the following table : 

f ■ , 

\ 'r.MO K SU. — Solti rira nf h orlx is in fftr liif/fi Mf'Itonls, 
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In the small schools the age and training of the teachers is verj’ 
little different The teacheis are a little younger, not quite so well 
trained. The male teacher receives $G75 and teaches four different 
subjects; the female teacher receiving $G85 and teaches four oi* five 
different subjects, more often five than four. 

About one-half of tht^ teachers will leave their pi'cscnt |>ositions 
(his year, one-third to leave the profession permanently, one-third to 
te:udi in another State, one-fourth to take a place in another school 
within the Stitc, and the remainder for varying reasons. 

South Dakota has as good a teaching staff as the States which lie 
udjoiniug. The teachers are fairly well paid, well trained, and re* 
main at their posts somewhat longer than theteachers in Iowa, North 
Dakota, or Nebraska. The weaknesses found are common in other 
States. The strong {mints in the State are not so strong that they 
might not be stronger. 

Whatever there is of excellence in the situation is not due to tha 
law concerning the certification of teachers. It comes solely from 
the office of the State superintendent of public instruction, who has 
made the .schools live up to the standard set by him, with practically 
no authority* 

rhapter, XVJI contains recommendations making provisf&n for a 
gradual reorganization and uaification of tlie certification laws. If 
the.so are accepted, certificates will, in due eoGrse of time, be Issued 
to graduates of piofe.ssiona! courses in normal schools and other 
profc-ssional schools only. It will' also reduce the number of cer- 
tificates to l>e issued. In addition to these provisions the cominiUee- 
recommends — ; 


That five types of certificates, carrying certain privileges and granted only 
.after tertain rpqulmnenis, be Kmntetl to teaclie-rs for hlph scUooU, vizi 
hipfi-tchoo! certificate. 

Valid for life. 

Good in nny hifjh .school in the State. * 


CoUeRe gradnntion, or Itrt equivalent necestKary for. 

Twenty semester lioura in i»<Incatlon ami psycholojg^y. 

Five years of Rucce.s8^ll teacblna, 

Secontt^radc eerfi/lcotc. , 

A'alld for five years and renewable once. 

Orndnnt ion -from Junior colleKe,. normal school, or It.s equivalent. 
Top semester hours tu eduentiou and |xs>*choloay rcquiretl. 

Throe years of successful teachtna. 

Valid In all hiRh schoola, eicoept four-year nccre»Ilted liiah schooU. 
Protyinioitai eertiflratc. 


be (crantwl to those who meet* above requirements. expt»rieac« atotip. 


excepted, 

Tacattont^ hiffh-$chnol cerHffeate.' ; ' / “ 
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Sprrial hirjh-fichfXfl tt^rtiftcaic. 

To ho ;rniiiUMi In those tencliiiig In high^ sdtools In Soutli DaHoia before 
tlio piissMgo of tins act. 

Viilhl fni* two years in any liigli scltcKtl of tlie State. 

May. 1)0 roiiowtsi ns often as dosinHl l>y a^tenthmce nml .sm‘oessfnl com- 
' plot ion i»f four sonio.stor lionrs of work at a six wot'ks* suimnei* session 
of a' standard ooMoge. normal sehwl. or teacliers* coUege. 

Section 6. THE PROBLEM OF SPEEDING UP THE WORK. . 

■A n timber of agencies* a re combining to .speed up the work of tlfe ptib- 
lie schools. The increasing demand for bigher training for entranco 
to profossiotis luis placed einplni.sis upon ecorlomy of time. Wlien the 
young physician lots spent oiglit years in the elementary school, fotir 
in high school, two or three in college, and four in professional edti- 
CMttion, f(jl lowed, by a year or two as an interne, it wotdd ^eein ns if 
thert*. hatl been ^olne valuable time wasted somewhere aloivg the line. 

The practice of lo years of ]>re pa ration for ])rofessional othtcation is 
not Wiirranled l>y experience in the Fretieh or English schools. This 
I has had the tondeney to inerea.se agitation for speeding up. 
i The ])i*ospoct of military training, (‘onsnming a year oi* two of a 

j young 111 an Is life, will increase the dilHeulty* It will advant'e the age 
of eiit ranee into professions nearly to 30. The result will bo, without 
doubt, to cause the schools to-do the work they are now doing in less 
time. 

As a war nioasnro, the speeding up of the higli-sehool work will do ' 
much good. Anicricii needs trained men — tlio better trained tlie 
bettor. Tliero will be bigger problems to solve. Many boys will be 
called from* school at the ago oV 21 for military service. The public 
.scliools ai*e confi'onted with the pi'oblem of giving even more training 
. in less time. Anything that will teiTd to Inerca.se the speed with 
which oni-'.schools may work without decreasing the qnaVity of the 
work will be of real .service to the nation, not only in times of war 
but in the peace that is to come. Two features of the speeding-up 
jirocess will ho discussed here. 

(/) achooh may spevd up the \rork hy i<pevdhiy more time 
hi teaching,— iAwwy of the schools in South Dakota were forced to 
increase the. spcnnl of school work either by lengthening the school 
day or by teaching on* Saturday. This was true this year because 
of the failure of the coal supply, or because of tlie donpmd for o:\rly 
closing to assii^t in planting the cl*ops. (too<l. results were Tound as a 
result of this plan. 

Another plan .for speeding up the work of the schools i« the insti- 
tution of the -suiuiuer. higli school, an institution which has become 
- increasingly p^ iiythe last .few ;^ears. In lOlC/th^re were sum- 

high cities; , the . majority ninning f^ / 

eix oreigiiijt 
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of summer high schools nre set. fortli in Bulletin, No. 45, 1917, Bu- 
I'Mui of Education. It is plainly shown there that the plan is simple, 
the administ ration not complex, the results good, and the cost rela- 
tively little. 

M’herevcr pos.«ible. the schools of South Dakota should increase 
the length of their school day, week, and year. Credit for work so 
■ (lone and pay for the teachers should be proportionate to the time 

'I>nt in. 

(J) 7’^c, s:chooh may speed up the. vork hy hndying the gap be- 
tu-ern the elementary and secondary sehaols . — One great source, of 
w aste of time is the gap that lies between the elementary and sec- 
ondary scliools.. The pupil is accustomed to certain treatment in 
the grades. lie usually has but one teacher. He remains in one 
nxmi. He is accustomed to certain subjects that he has taken for 
-(ime time. Suddehly he. is transferred to the high school. Here he 
moves fi-om room to room. He is taught by different teachers. New 
subject matter confronts him. So difficult is it for him to accustom 
him.self to. the new order that he finds it hai’d to keep up. The 
greatest number of pupils drop out of the high school in the first 
fow months. 

From these, arguments have come the agitation for the junior 
high school, a leorganization of giados seven, eight, and nine, the 
Ix'tter to suit, the needs of the age involved and to make a “lap 
joint ■■ between the schools. ' 

Seven of the schools answering the (piestiounaire reported junit)r 
high s<’hools. two additional schools j>launing to ha\'e them next year. 
They arc — • 


Year CHtablisbed. 

•Ml Snints ( SIcinx Fulls) Scliool J 1014-16 

JUadison 1013-14 • 

Huron 1010-17. 

Itiiplcl City llilO-17 

Wiitibay •_ 1010-17 ‘ 

Herreld.... 1010-17 

Keddeld 

Owanka.s Planned for 1018- 

These schools are planning to reorganize the'^work in aii effective 
way. - 

It is not necessary, however, for the majority of the .schools m 
South Dakota to have junior high schools. Quite as good an effect 
may be produced otherwise. This is true for a number of reasons: 
(1) The high schools in South .Dakota are not tfeporate from the 
elementary schools. Out Pf 186. ..schools, 172 have, the grades and 

high school both in one building. The teachers also spread between 
. ! schools,': ■■ ^ 
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(^) In *20 out of 122 scljiOoLs there Ls departmental work in tlio 
upper grades, particularly in the seventh ahd eightli, Tliis Iiun tlie 
effect of making the work nioi-e alike in tlie two K-hools, 

(4) In 17 out of 129 schools elementary-schopl pupils ai*e allowed 
to take sitnu* high-school work upon ceitain conditions, such as "'■on 
trial." upon alnlity." fast 'grou[>." and the like. 

(5) In 48* out of 124 schools ekmentary-.school pupils take ])art 
in the student ;|clivitie> of the high scliool. such ns literan' sc^cieties. 
athletic^, etc,* 

While the siuall high school has the disadvantages shown in the 
pi'cvious sc'c'tions of this study, it is prohahly true that it hn.s the pofv 
sibility of more completely solving the problem of the relati()u>ihip of 
lh(* elementary school and the high scdiool than is jmssihle in the 
( ities. even whore there is a junior high school. In buildings where 
both schools are- l(K‘nted. wheie- upper grade pupils sit in the high- 
school"study hall, where aiv Uiiight by the same teachers, where 
oxcej)tional grade childix?n are allowetl lo’ start- high -sc.'luxd w'ork. and ’ 
M'hcre tlie rest is on the. depaii mental plan, where both elementary 
and high-school pujiils take ])urt in athletjcs and other sf>cijil activi- 
ties. then there is no gaj). All that is necessary is u little careful 
planning on the part of the teacbeis. 

1'he c<unmitt<‘C thei'efoie re(.*oinmentls that tlie high schords of 
South Dakota take the following steps toward the 'solution of tl»c 
]>rol)leiii of the elompntarv and liigh school: 

{V) That the two schools bt» considered one school as much 
]M).s.sible. 

(*2) That the practice of teaching in both the eighth and ninth 
grades be encouraged. 

(Jl) That exceptional elementary school pupils bo allowed t<» take 
<'crtain subjects ,in the high school, thus shortening tlie^U^me for 
their liigh-school course. 


Section 7. SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 

r. The creation by the State legislntnre of a special fund for tlie 
improvement of secondary education in needy districts, to aggregate 
at lea.st $75,000 annually. 

2. The enlargement of vocational training by— ^ ^ 

(a) Continuing and in^iisang the emphasis now placed on 
commercial work and home economics; 

/ (ft) Increa.sihg the woric in industrial arts and ngracultut^: 

(c) Enlarging the facilities for teaser training. ^ 

3. Conducting the work in the high schools with a view to the 
* needs of -those who drop oa^t as well as to the needs of those who 


, graduate. 


iSiii 
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4. Amending the present*, ciMtificat ion laws tOv provide for grant- 
ing-fi\;e ty|)es of certificates foi* high-^chool teachers. 

5. The strengtliening of higli-school supervision hy — . 

(a) Re(|uiring tlu* pi incipals to teach ic>s and to supervise more; 
(ft) Increasing the amount and closene^ of high--cho(d inspcc- 
^ tion by the State. 

G. The appoint^nt of on«, and preferably tw<u high-school in- 
spectors. ^ 

7. The equalization of opportunity for all children to acquire a 
high-school ediication tlirough a system of eompetiti\e (‘xaininationj 

'-scholarships, and remission of tuition. 

8. The speeding lip of the work in the high schools by — 

(o) Inci-easing the amount of time devote<l to'teaching; 

(ft) Spanning the gap between the grades and the lugh schools/ 
and organizing junior high schools wherever practicable^ 

/ 







Chapter XVII. 

THE TEACHING STAFF AND TEACHER CERTIFICATION. 


Prohlem of ino Jirr vn-rfficnttoiK — Xo j'jliasc of tlu* survey 

is more important, ami iiono is in more ur^nuit need of remedy, tlian 
is an ade(]uat(* teacher supply for the sehouls. It is niuleuiably true* 
that for many years tlie teaeliin^ profession has been held in le^s 
hipli regard in the United States’ than is its due: the teachers have 
been ranked and riitetl more by their sdaries than l>y their service, to 
the jMiblic. Teachers’ salaries are inadetpiate, ami the profevs: ional 
re<inii:ements are correspondingly low. The i)rofession lias Nutfered 
iKH-amse almost any kind of ainalenr can get permission to instrnet 
school chiltiren. Tf it were not that the*average public school teacher 
has given the public much more than he has receive<I, it would have 
gone hard with the seliools and ednetdion in onr eoiHit ry. 

I'he Avorld war is making this already serious prohlmn nuu’e acute. 
Since 1011 the cost of living has increased i>y leaps and bounds. 
Teacheis' salaries have also advanced, hut not so ra])idly as the cost 
of living- Meanwhile, there is an nrgoTit ileinnml for <‘ompetent per- 
sons in tlic numerous war Industrie'-: many are called to their conn; 
try's flag. As a result the schools may soon go In^gging for teacluu’s, 
nnk\ss the public and law-making bodies of the Stiites take the matter 
serion.^ly in hand. Now, in the days of urgent need, is the right time 
to secure the future of the teaching ])rofesMon by making it jmssible 
for the profession to become 

Compoiiifion of the feochhuj first, who are the teachers 

that have been intrusted with the education of scliool children in 
South Dakota ? What is their number and preparation ? Their teach- 
ing tenure and^reniMiioration ? Their social status? And what is tho . 
proliability that they will follow teaching as a life work? These and 
other ijuestions are answered in thb follo^ying paragraphs. 

The State requires an army of more than 7.000 teachers to fill the 
elementary mid secondary schools: of these nearly ‘2,B00 must be re- 
newed annually, because of the instability of the profession. The 
actual nuiubcr of teachers employed has not varied much in 
the last fife-year period. In 1012 there were in the schools 1.071 
men teachei*s and 5,403 women teachers. Since then, the number of 
men has decre^sj^d slightly cach^y^r, and the women have increased 
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correspondingly. Thus, in lOlG there' ^vere 1,032 men and 6,025 
women teuchers. Since the entry of the United States into .the war. 
there has been further marked decrease in men teachers. Women" 
teachers will undoubtedly increase steadily in numbers. While this 
IS to be expected, it isSlso quite essential to the welfare of, the schools 
lo keep in them as large a, number of men teachers aS possible. Tarr 

Permanent and Temporary Teachers 

FROM RUR/:XL 1~CACHCR3 



I'lo. 10. . » 

'i* • . ... ^ 

ticularly is this true if this grent agricultural State is fo realize its 
hopes of organizing the. strotig fprfi community Schools discussed in 
a fonner chapter. But tKe t^hing profession must first- be sta- 
'bilized and the opportunities in. teaching, be made the equal of 
opportunities in other callings. Withoubt,his South. Dal<btn can not 
, expect any large.numher of well-prepared, expeiiencgti mei^to reinaiQ' 
■,’p^rman^ ^§.^hopls.;, -I-,:.'.;.'; 
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( fiMf k of fn'i’snif it Krifc a graphic illustration 

<*t the nhovc assertions. It I)useil on answers re<‘eiveil fi'om H.Dll 
rfiral U'iU'hcis who .wcic (jiicslionod in rcgiiid to fx'i iitaiK'iuy in tlin 
schools. Forty-six and eight-tenths jier cent declared fiankly tliat 
they do not intend to follow the profession jieiinanently. AVnd 
why' Tliirty-one and four-tenths per cent find salaries too low 
for them to niak-e ends nteet financially; 17 jier cent iind the work 
too hard, chiefly hecaiise of bad hy gienic anil sanitary surroimdini's. . 
long distance to mIiooI, many classes, etc. On nincli the same grounds ' 
Iti.M per cent declare the schools too small (in attendance) and im- 
intcre-ting: IS.ri per cent find housing conditions bad, some using the 
cxprc'^ion “ intolerable : finally. 12.8 jier cent expect to marrv 
soon. Conditions in the village sclmols are practically as nn.siti- 
factory as in the iniral scho/)|s. Of l.tlOQ teachei-. per cent ex- / 
jK-ct to remain in the profession iiennanently ; 17.7 [ler cent de-irc 
to change for “more attractive and remnnerative occupations " as 
soon as opportunity knocks. The rest are nndci ided. 

-Vdditional rea.sons for dissatisfaction are these: ‘.M:3 teachers “find 


it aih isable' to board and loilge w ith meinlaers of the school hoard : 
711 teachers declare living conditions bad; nnheated rooms, lack of 
j)ri\aey. poor cooking, and liigh cost of board are included in this 
list. Many complain that life in. the country is lonesome and often 
unattractive : others find that the well-to-do people in the towns don’t 
taue to be bothered with the teachers. Here aiT reasoiis enough whv 
many of the be.st young people in the State' do not .wish to inve< 
much time and money in becoming profcs.sional -teacheis and why 
they do not remain long in the calling. 

I.nifilh of tru'chhuj fcm/ir.v.— What then is.the length of'feaching 
tenui'e in the diffei'cnt schools?' Figure 17 shows that -‘n.'-’ per 
cent of the rural and 10.2 jier cent of the village teaebci-s are 'teach- 
ing their first school, and that only 0,0 per cent and 18.0 per cent, 
respectively, have taught as many as fynr schools. Few teacher.s 
have taught more than onh or two years in a school. Finally, thw 
average teaching life of a rflral teacher is 8.70 scluml years.Wnd of a 
village teacher. l.O.l years. Throughout it is found that tliV vill.-to-e 
schimls are better stabilized than the rural. ) "^ 

Afjf of thf One of the greatest obstacles to cstah- 

hshing teaehing on a professional basis, siieli as law and medicine.' 
IS the ease with which many persons, children almost, can get 
teaching credentials, iiarticiilarly at the present time, when the de- 
imind has become oxceptionally urgent." The law ic<iuires that “no 
person shall bo entitled to a ceilificate who has not attained to Ihd ■ 
age, of ISy-ears.” Yet th^ q«cstionaaii-es answ^ed hy Jimiral icaclicrs 
contain the names of teachers under 17 years ot age and of^53 

Wlxa ac^ Jnst 17. ^ persons have YtP<«uitecl iheh’ gertificates 
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wortli while to induce married women, wifli- grown fiiinilies; to^ilia- 
tricidiite at tlie normal schools, preparatory to reentering, the pro- 
fession. ijuch women would at least understand children. 

Homes fur teachers needed .— stated in ('hapter X, homes are 
iiigciitly needed for the teachers, and organized as a part! of the 
school plant. Of the rurnJ teachers. 00 per cent live in the district 
whei'c they teach-; the other 10 |)er cent live mostly in near-by towns. 
But many declare the living conditi<ins so had that they “must give 
up leaching in the country or ruin their health.” The trouble is that 
well-to-do fanners seldom care to he. hothvred with an e.xtra boarder, 
and the homes of the poor are not fit for vuiing persons who have 
probably been reared under inore satisfactory conditions. Tho so- 
lution lies in the (‘■rection of'inodern teacherages as an integral part 
of the school plant. 

Arodemic and professional prepeirat.ion . — The village teachers have 
had belter academic i)rei)aration than tlie rural teachei-s. H, appears 
that some of the teachers reporting have hot completed. their elemen- 
tary-school course. Most of these have, however, been enabled soine- 
Jiow to continue their studies in high school. Of the rural teachers, 
.it-i.d ])cr cent, and of the village teachers, 7G.2 ])er cent, have c^i- 
pleted g four-year high-school course. In high-school preparation 
I he .South Dakota teachers cou>))are /avorably with those of other 
Middle Western States, rnfortunately, very few have pursued col- 
lege stmlies. The few in the rural-village gtjonp who are credited 
with n«llege work ai’e almost exclusively from the denominational 
colleges of the .State. 

Of the mral teachers. 45.8 cent, and of the village teachers, 
per cent record attendance in regula rcour.ses at professional 
schools. There is no explanation at hand why tho village teachers 
should make a lower showing than the others. Of rural and village 
tiyiche^rs, o4.2 per cent and 04.0 per cent, respe^iv'olv, have entei'ed 
the jirofession by the examination route instead of coming from 
th» normal schools and the colleges of wlucation. Figure 20 gives 
the placAcs and institutions where the professional - prepanition was 
acquired. Almost one'-fonrth of the teachers responding calne fyniii 
other States. Of the rest, the normal schools at Aberdeen aiid Madi- 
son prepa,red almost onc-hiilf. 

■It> is now generally accepted that no person should be allowed to 
teach in the schools unless ho has completed a high-school course of 
four years, or its equivalent, and has had in addition a liberal pro- 
^ssional training of at lea^ two years. South Dakota is far from 
%ie minimum standard now; particularly is it true of the teachers’ 
protassiopal pi^jiaration. The plan of teacher, training.and teachef 
^ertific.^ti^ sa an*anggd ^at certi ficatas^ to. te^ch would bgy 
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scliools. As soon as possible, certification based on public 
cxaininatiou slionld cease. Not till siich time cun the profession be- 
come truly professionalizeii. 

System of certifimiUm . — Tlio system* of teacher certification used 
in the State is sound. All regular certificates are issued by the StaUv 
<lepartment of education, throu^di its' certification division. -The 
comity superintendents may issue “special'’ certificates “to appli- 
<ants who present, sati^fnelorv jiroof that they werelmabJe to bo 
present at tl^ h\>t Te^ulat (ipblie examination” Tlic special eertifi- 
eiifes arc^yidid only “until returns are made idr next public exanii- 
nation for repjulnr certificate of e<puil rank.” 

The regular certificates issued are^ — ^ * 

1. Life Llphmw — granted on examination and to gntduaf^of the 

T^iii\;ersity of South Dakota and ajiproved colleges; and of the South 
Dakota normal schools in courses of at least two* years beyond liigh- 
scliool graduation. ' ^ 

2. ^terte ccrf}fcatr — granted on examination and to graduates as 
in case of the life diploma. * Range ot oxaniimUion. length of experi- 
ence. etc., more limited than in above. 

First -grade certificate — granted on examination and to gradu- 
ates of certain courscs^in the State normal schools and accredited 
colleges. 

4. Second -graje vcrtificatcr^nmi^A on examination, and to gi’ad- 
uates of certain limited courses in the State normal scliools and ac- 
Ciii'dited colleges. 

0 . Third -grade granted to those 'Avho pass a'^atbifac- 

tory examination in orthography, reading!' writing, arithmetic, 
phy.'^iolog}’ and hygiene, geography, grammar, United ’States history, 
civil • government, Soutli Dakota history, didaetics, and drawing."' . 
I'lto minimum grade required in any one subject is GO per cent; re- - 
(juirfed average, 75 per ten ^ No experience required. Certificate 
valid for ono year only and is m>t . renewable. On mixamiriation 
two such ceHificates oidy may be*held. ^ ^ 

^licro seems little excuse for continuing this grade of certificate. 

The second grade is certainly low enough. The same subjects are 
included in the examinations for both eertificates, with the differ- 
enco that for second grade, the candidates must reach an average o.f 
80"per cent, with no one subject below G5 per cent. The second-gi^ade" ♦ 
^^Ttificate ought to lx; established us the .lowest grade of examination 
certificate until such time as certification thriiugh examination is 
^Inmdoned altogether. 

ccr///fca^c^f~.granted Qii exainination only. 


> For d^tallq of conditions under which those certlfioates are Usned to the odnatl " . ' 

schoolK ana coUegos, seo.CbaptorS' XVlll and XIX, . ^ • 
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7. Vocattoixal certificates — granted on examination to special sub^ 
jVet teachei*s of cities and other indopendetit districts. 

Crigtire 1^1 shows that the chief dependence of ntral teachers is on 
th^siwiul-grade certificate, 5G.5C per cent of them teaching on this 
grade. Of the village teachers, 37.1 per cent hold State certificates. 
This is none too. good a sliowing. 

NUMBER AND K/NDS Or TEACHER^ 

* CERT/r/CATES, /3/6 
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Tbe aoUd line lodlcdtcs rural te|chera and, the broken Una ytltagc teachera 

Cainpematim of rural and vUla^c ieixchcTs , — IVhqt comi^ensation 
do the teachers receive? What, if any, is the. relation between 
tether preparation and efficiency, and jte.acher remnheration? 

The sarlaries recorded (fig, 22) from the questionnaires are for 
hie 


^ ;the school year, which ranges fron} fiye to nine or more mofiths^^ It 
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rule, all that the. teacher earns in the course of a cnlonda_r rear, afld 
must support him throughout the vacation period, which many 
jm)gi-ossive teachers devote to summer school attendance. It is true, 
many teachers are ohliged to canvass for books, sell insurance, etc., 
(lui-fng the summer months. If law or medicine were so poorly paid 
that its practitioners would be obliged to find some other source ol 

PERCENTAGE PANGE //y 3ALAQIE3 
or PUPAL AND VILLAGE TEACHERS 
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income during the slack periods, how many would continue in the 
)>rofcssion ? ^ 

The largest number of South* Dakota run\l teac^^ receive be- 
tween $400 and $500 per annuin. This much less tfflB a hired hand 
gets, Of the village teachers, 8^.2 per cent receive between' $600 
ind From this pojnt the p^ph drops rapidly. 

Tochers are paid entire!^ tsii4pw «Ui^ies Miy wa^y ope l66ks ai " 
the ]groblem« both to one^ w^k to 

■* v'^'- \ a ' " -‘“j . . 
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spend time and money on a thorough preparation, and then r^eive 
such beggarly returns on the investment. South Dakohv sliQiiTd in- 
crease the teachers’ siilaries and make them worthy of the State. 
Other States are doing much better. 

Table shows conclusively tliat other Middle Weslern and Western 
have ail outstripped Soiitli Dakota in amount paid for salaries, 
and this State now stamls lowest in the group of 23 States. 


Tabt.k 01. — ■Av'rrapo Impth of achool jfrnr in inortth^, anrf nr cm (re nuvvaJ ftaln- 
rirn iHiid iiuhlir-xchoo( it ne/tns ( \orif^ Ventral and Woftern Hiatcx 

only. 


Stalfs. 

1 ' 

Salaries, j 

Statps. 

Montlis. 

Salaries. 

1 

1. (’ftlifomla « 

1 

8. .80 

\ 

rw«. 45 ! 

I3.‘ North Dakota 

8.fi3 

V)7J. 76 

5 WtV'^ltinpImi . . . . i 

[ S. 73 

Kfrft, .*>« ■ 

11. Kansas 

8- 19 

572. ro 


! S. 30 

7SZ 80 j 
770. 40 ! 

15, Missouri 

R.09 
7. 13 

559.71 

4, Ariiona 

1 H.OO 

hi. New Mexico 


•S- Thmni.s ^ i 

I 8. 20 

T.'iO. 86 1 

17. Wisconsin 

8. 69 

545. 00 

6, 


712. 81 1 

IS. Ohio 

8.77 

528.88 

7. Utah . 

8. 15 

721. 92 . 

: 19. Minnesota 

K.39 

,521. .53 

8. MoDtana 

8. 84 

702. 43 ' 

1 20, iow» 

8.50 

M7. 65 

9. Oregon .* 

8. 80 

&V1. 41 

1 21. Wyoming 

7.C5 

500. 39 

10. C'oJorftdo 

^ 8. 35 

032. K5 1 
G05. 47 ' 

! 22. N^ruskii 

H. IS 

438. 4,^ 

11. Mioh4r^ 

1 8. 00 

i 23. South Otilcots 

8.50 

433.71 

12. Indiana 

i 

580.32 



It is also .suggestive to ronipare figures with salaries paid rural 
teadiers in Saskatchewan, Canada. In a group of 1,982 tcaolicrs re- 
porting, 40 receive from $000 to $700: 113 from $700 to $800; 838 
from $8(H) to $1M)0: 7Ht; from $iH)0 to $1,000; 190 from $1,000 up. 
Should South Dakota not doocjually well ? * 

Nummary , — The ]vroblem of teacher ^upply, which -has always' 
been tlifficult, has l>ecoiue (‘specially frying on account of the 3 vorhl 
war. Unless radical steps arc taken by the State's educational 
leaders and the next legislature to improve teaching conditions by 
offering larger salaries, l>etter housing conditions, and m other \vays 
improving tlio status of the teachers, there will soon be a dearth of. 
professional tcachei's. Kightcen counties were actually short of 
teachers when this survey was made, with conditions getting worse 
daily. , * * 

The State’s teacher-trainih^ iilstitutiou3 have been unable to sup- 
ply the schools with well-prepared teachers even undei- noilnal con- 
ditions. Many teachers have been attracted to the State from tlie 
outside, and many have come into the schools by tiic examination 
route, without any professional preparation whatever. The normal 
schools must be assiste<l to do a larger service than hitherto, and 
* strong high sg^goLs ^ould be drafted to help in tlie work. 

. Recommmd^itums^ for pT^fi^siomlkin^ the teaching staff, —HhB 
greatest educational problem in South Dakota, then, is how, to get: 
> :nnd ^a|n ini sitfficient numl^r of 

^ ^ 
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teachei‘8. Before teaching can be tlioroughly professionalized, sev- 
ei*ul things must C(HKe to pass : The public must become fully awake 
to its responsibility toward the teachers; it must make the schools 
and housuig conditions more atti;active than they are; and in other 
ways make possible long, well-paid tenums in the same community. 
The State must, by legal enactment, safe^iird the profession and 
offer special inducements to all teachei's to equip themselves well 
for their profession and nuike it their life work. Finally^ the teach- 
ers must do what they can to* attain genuine professional standards 
of teaching. 

T()' these ends the survey coniniittce make^liB following sj>eciftc 
re<*oin inendations : 

1. Improve teflohinp condUlons t*y — 

.(a) Kstablislilng reasoimbltruiiiiiimim salaries for all teachers; 

(ft) Srfllinp nil teacher’s RalHries to the prmlc of certificate hold, thus 
pliifins u premiun^on special preparation. 

2. Iloqulre hi;:hor teacWiiK qaallficutions by— 

t'a) IiKToaslug, gradually, tJie eutnince reiiuircmonts of the State nor- 
ninb sohoola and lenptltonlriK tholr study cmirses; 

(6) Kllmliiatlng the tldnl-grude cortlfi(»to ; 

(c) Dlsoonllnulhg the Issue of eertlfiotites on exiimtuiiUor^ as soon as 
the rtorinal schools, the Uepartuieut of eiiucatiou lu the uuivei'slfy, and 

* department of e<^Hontton of the State crrilOKe, and other teacher*trn1n- 
ing iustltutlous have become fully equij^ped to supply ttll the pro- 
feA'^ional teachers required ; 

id) IMaHiig the minimum n^ulrement fov permission to tench. at jjrad- 
uaiion ;fn>m an awrtHlit^Hl four-ye»ir high school, or Its equlvalrat, 
aiM iu addiliou, at least one year's prufetisioiml study, acquired at 
a professional school for teachers. The stnmlnrd to go into effect 
not iMjfore SeptemlMT. 1022. 

3. Increast* the supply'* of. professional teaclicrs by — 

(а) urgaulv.lng teilHier truitiltig depiirtnHmts^in not to hxceed 20 fully 
accredited high schools well distributed over the ^ttate; the schools 
to organize the professlooul work lu tlftli-year cowraeii, uud to receive 

♦ State aid ; 

(б) Establishing well-iqulpiKHl departments for rural teachers at all 

the nprmal schools. (See p. 240) ; . 

(c) Enlarging the facilities of the State agricultural college to pre- 
pare teachers of general agriculture and teachers of vocational agri- 

culture and home economics, (See,i>. 249) ; 

(d) Granting State bonuses to teachers as rewards for long service In 
a single school con^uulty; , 

'(c) Estebllshing a retth?nient fund for teaoher.<t. 

The recomine7)datwn$ fwrtKev detaRei , — ^Every teaclwr who }ias 
devoted his time and money ^ preparing for teaching should be 
assured of a reasonable relur|i on his investihent. To thi& end the., 
legislature ^ould set a niini^ium af not less than ^$60 per month 





. Similarly, teaching rewards should hear a definite relation to the 
cxpenserHud time incurred in securing a. higher certificate. Salaries 
ought, accordingly, to be based on the kind of certificate held. 

, There should I5e a legal minimum salary for each kind. Thus the 
-present second grade (the third grade not being considered) might 
receive the minimum of $G0 and upward; first gi'ade; 15 per cent 
additional and uj)ward; State certificate, 15 per cent more t^n first 
grade and upward; and so-^>rth. 

Tong service In a single school community is good evidence of tact 
and ability. Moreover, nothing is more detrimental to school prog- 
ress than constant, change of teachers a,nd administrative policy. 
The State should make reward for long tenure in the same coniinu- 
nity. - Several States have found this good* investment. Thus a 
second year in the same school might be awarded ^Yith State aid to 
the amount of $5_ per month; a third year with $10 per month; 
and a fourth and each subsequent year with $15 per month. It 
should be made unlawful for local boards to curtail local salaries 
by i*eason of Uicso bonuses. 

The fundSmcntal reason for retirement pensions for teachers, as 
for at%y class of public employees, is the betterment of the service. 
The State is yvtmg auid docs not yet perhaps feel the need* for.rc;j3re- 
ment of supcramuiatori teachci*s so strongly as some of tho^ older ' 
States. By establishing an adequate p^ision system now, however, 
whil^the problem’ is still comparatively simple, nearly all the finan- 
cial difficulties that beset retirement p]ans can bo avoided. The 
exact details of the system should be worked out by a committee 
appointed. by the governor, iitcluding both laymen and educators. 

It is essential that scientific insurance principles be allowed to con- 
trol in the drafting of a law, and expert actuarial assistance should 
bo employed from the outset. Any plan ado])ted should incliido 
financial su])port.by botlnpartics to the conip^^ct — tho tpachei'S and 
the State. ’ ■ ' 


Tho third-grade certificfite is a bid for iininat^’e and incompetent 
persons to gain entrance to the profession. *Kvcn on the plea of 
teacher shortage such certificates are untenable. The surest way to 
obtain a good teaching staff is to eliminate tho incompetents, scale 
#up teaching requirements, and add dignity and satisfaction to teach- • 
ing by increasing its compensation to the level of modern living. 

With proper financial support from the State and a reasonable 
enlargement of study courses and tightening of entrance Vcquire- 
m^nts the StateVteacher-training institutions ’should be able within 
five or six years to provide all the professional teachers required. 
When this time cothes tt> pass certification through public examina- 
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i:^siied to teaclioi’s from outskle the State until thi^ir credentials' can 
1)0 validated. 

The niiniinmn i*e(]iiiroment for teaching (four-year high-school 
ooui'sc and two-year professional course) should not go into effect 
fully before September, in o-rder to permit the teachers in 

service who may not now have these requirements tA attain this 
minimum’. -The normal schools shoul(| establisli a WM-supported 
( xtension^seiwice to reach all teachers who can not do the ®dy under 
the added requirement in residence. (For details see p. 2^) 

All other recommendations ai*e discussed in Chapter XA'II 


/ 





Chapter XVIIL 

PREPARATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS— THE 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


# 


Section I. FUNDAMENTAL PREMISES. 

Tlio State maintains four noniml scliools whoso function is to 
]>iUo toacluu’s for tiu* pnMic soliools. I'liosc scliools lUX llio chiof 
pomre of toaolior si;]>plv in the State. The Univorsity of South 
Dakota snp]K)rts a (lopartinent- of education 'wliich devotes its ener- 
jries, in ijre main, to prei>aring lii"h-schooHoacliCi‘s, scliool adminis- 
trators. and superintendents, and special-subject sn{)ervisors. The 
State College of Agriculture who gives courses in agricultural and 
related phases of education to students of college rank. In addi- 
tion to the above, several denominatitmal coljeges and academies aro 
accredited under law to offer educational coiirscs, on the completion 
of wlii(*h certificates are granted hy the deparj^rlent of education. 
Finally, several of the larger high schools hjtvo begun, in a small 
way. to offer odiicational courses for elementary teacdiers. 

7'^^' tea/flirr-frcfl^iinf/ prof/rom (frfa^mrnrd h}r(jeJ]i hy IcyWa^n'c 
N(‘itlu*c tlie normal schools nor the other highef Stuto 
schools aiT liinito<l hv the legislative acts (*reating them to prej>aring 
a specified grade or grades of t(?achers. The function of each scliool 
has become delimited, largely through statutory legislation, under 
which students of the -several schools may receive professional State 
and lower grade certificates upon coinpicfion of specified courses of 
study. The State boaid of regents of education have aft?!o followed a 
consistent policy of limiting the major activities of the normal 
schools to the large elementary field in education and the other higher 
State schools to the sccondaiy field. The real anomaly in the ednea- 
tional field ai*e tlie denoinihatioiial colleges, which have the legal 
right to issue certificates, after approval by the State department of 
.education. Some of those schools have virtually the same, and *in 
some, respects greater, privileges than have the normal .schools, with 
th^' much larger professional equipment. That/the limitations 
which are placedi upon the schools may not in every respect redound 
to the best interests of teacher training in the State will appear htt^r 
in this cliaptcr.' Before proceeding with the discussion of the sev- 
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to be gooS national policy in regard to the functions of (he fioveral 
State schools in teaclier preparation. * 

The largest, and in many respects the most iiuportaut, function of 
normal schools is to prepare an ample number of rural and other 
clenientarv teachers, h’or this task the normal schools are admirably 
adnpttKi. Their teacliing force and physical equipment have been 
selected for this purpose, and their general professional atinosphoi'e 
has developed with this piirposc in view, namely, the. preparation of 
eloinentai'y teachers. This shoiild not l>et construed, however, to 
liiean that normal schools may not he permitted to realize the praise- 
)v(U’thy ambition and prepare subject supervisors and even high- 
sch(X)l teachers, if tliey have their (Tiief fiinction well mastered, and 
if the State otherwise can use the service of the normal schools to 
good advantage in this field. If, by w^ay of illustration, it ap|>ears 
that the nnivoi-sity *and colleges of the Spite, by reason of poor loca- 
tion or f)r other reason, can not sii])ply the requiiTd *nninbor of 
high-school teachers, it would seem only reasonable to encourage one 
or more of the normal schools to assist in tins work, provided, as 
iH'fore - stated, that their other inoiT impoilant function be well 
looked after. 

i In the eastern States,, notably in New England, the line is clearly 
dnnvn. Ilei*e the normal schools limit their activities to preparing 
elementary-school teiu-hei's. In other sections of the country the 
lines have not been drawn so close. The explanation is that in the 
JMiddlo AVeet, West, and to a . lesser degi'co in the South, the nonnal 
schools have grown up contoniporttneonsly with the State universi- 
ties and colleges and have often Iwcomeyvell established as the chief 
institutiohs for preparing all grades of teachei*s, while the universi- 
ties oe^^^ored their energies on organizing their schools of arts and 
science. Here and theie the normal schools have develoi)ed into 
colleges of education, competing for prestige>and patrom^ with the 
Kchools'of education in the- universities an(lcollegc,s. 

The comparatively large and expensive laboratory equipm^t re- 
quired for adequate j)roparation of high-schqol toachers, administra- 
tors, and supervisors is already at hand in the universities and larger 
college.s, which is a consideration to be.reniembere<l when detennin-*' 
ing the^eld an<l functions of the schools. Without (]uestion, tlvc 
universities and colleges are by tlieir organization and 

equipineirt the logical institutions^ to supply tcacliei^ for secondary 
fi^ehools and school administrators and supervisors. 

The survey conunitteo wishes to sumintirize the finiduniental pur- 
postvs and limitations of the teacher-training schools in an average 
State in the. following brief tenns: 
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1. Tlio Stnte normal scliools arc by organization and educutional 
traditions best fitt-ed to ])irpare every grade of elonieiitary school 
teachoi-H. Tliis slioubl be their cliief function. 

/ 2. I'he university ami (’ollege have the etiuipnient and scholastic 
atmosphere necessary for adequate preparation of teachers for higher 
grades of work. They should accordingly limit their Junction to 
^supplying secondary school teachers and school administrators and 
> uporvisors. 

d. These limitations may he modified so f^r as the.nonnal schools 
are concerned to include also jircparation of special subject super- 
visors aiul even high-sdiool tcachei^ — 

(^/) Whenever it appears that the normal sc1m)o1s are fully occupy- 
ing the elementary school field and have the time and equipment to 
give this type of instruction advantageously; and 

(b) Whenever it appears that the uuiverdties and colleges o^ the 
State can not for good and siifticicnt reasons alone cope with the 
problem of supplying these teachers. 

'J'he estate ahould d<:ti rmh\e the fnvcfians and Umitaiions of the 
vonnal schools and sclwoLs of education, — As stated above, each of 
the South Dakota teacher-training schools has hitherto been held 
to a definite field of activity indirectly by legislative enactment and 
directly by decree of the board of regents of education. Unfortu- 
nately neither the normal schools nor the university and accredited 
colleges have been able to supply the large number of teachers that 
arc j'cquircd to man the schools. The nornial schools graduate 
yearly good size classes for the elementary schools and small high 
schools, but the numbers are entirely too ‘small to meet the demand. 
The- university and the colleges each year send forth a few tcachei's 
who have majored in education in the regular college courses and 
some who have pursued regular normal scjiool courses. ' 

The tabulation given below contains the whole mimher of students 
grjuluated in 1017. The total number is 086. Of these, however, 125 
are not teaching, leaving as net lotal in the schools 561, or about 
one-fourth the number required, to fill vacancies occurring in the 
fechools. Assuredly, many other tcachegi^ have gone out from these 
* institutions during the year, have taken partial courses, or summer- 
school work; but these can riot be classed with the professionally pre- 
pared teachers. ‘ 
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Tmu.k 92. — (:ra(Iu(^fv^f of urntdited tf'orft t raining s<hoolH in fionth Oal.ofa, 

nuij-n. 




Northern Normnl and Industrial fk'hool. 
Si:it<' Normal School, M:ulwort. 

State Normal School, 8i>rar(l>h 


Slate Nfirmal Springflcl 
I;niversity of South PaKota. . 
Stale (.ollepc ol^gric^j^ ure, 
Piikota Wesleyan I'nircrsiiy 
Huron College. . , 

Yankton t'sjllece 
l.ut henm Normal ISthooI 
Aupu.stana Cullepc 
Sioux I'alls Ctilletri' 

Wessineton Sprinps Jiiuinr roIlt'(;t’ 
Ward Academy 

Totals. 



Section 2. THE STAT^ NORMAL SCHOOLS: 

Noi'nutl sch)ol conti'oL — The normal sdiools are under the general 
control and inanagoiuont of the State board of rego^s of education. 
1 his IS prefei'able to one board for each school. In one rcsj^cct alone 
docs this board fail to reacli the liest results of administrative c^- 
cioncy, viz, in the manner of organizing its standing committees 
of t\vo members for each liigher institution, the chairman of each 
comtiiittee becoming, through pyofessiomd courtesy, the controlling 
power in his partieuiiir SCI190I. This plan of standing committees 
is provided to expedite business and to look after local details. The 
sun ey committee believes that business details of this kind now 
looked after by tlie standing committees sliould be handled through 
!he executive division of tlie i^tato depai’tment of public instruction, 
whose chief ‘might be made the permanent paid secretary of the 
n geiits. It would also be highly desirable that the pay rolls and 
(crtain other business matters of the higher institutions be attended 
to by the regents through the same division. This change is sug- 
gested to remedy the prevailing practice of circulating vouchers 
end other papers for approval and signature, which has been the 
cause of serious delay in payments of salaries and current expensed 
It would also provide the regents wiUi a permanent business oflSce 
in the State capital. 

Location of normal schools and diatr^tUion of Students, — Two of 
the normal ^hools are well located geographically ; the other two 
are, unfortunately, located 'bh th? borders of the State and not 
easily accessible.^ The Northern Normal and Industrial SchooIJsi 
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I^•hich maker it easy to roach from every part of the State. Tha 
acconipanying: map shows graphically that this institution draws 



its stmleiit' body from every section of the .State, more iiniforrnir 
even than does the University of South Dakota. 

The .State Normal School at Madison has reasonahly good railway 
facilities and hits the advantage of being (.nly a half-hour's travel 
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organization of its work — tlie specialized prt'pnration of rural teach- 
ers, Tliis sch(M)l has not attracted student^; .so nnifortiilv froiii the 
(iitfcrcnt counties un Inis (lie school at Aherdooii, partly btH.*HUs(» 
it^ lias not Ix^en so wcM S'ii]>portiHl linanciallv, ujid probably also 
beciiu.se it has not taken |ul vantage of its Opportunities a.s they have 
come, * ' % 

The State Xornml Scliool at Spearfish is the teacher-training school 
<>f the lilack Hills scH'lion of the State, ami its drawing power is 
largely limited to that area.* The sidiool is attractively situated,' 
in hyalthfiil snrroundings. It is difiicnlt to reach by rail, but with 
the advent o\ the nntomohilc stage tins drawlmck is no longer 
of serious conse(|nonc(‘. , * , 




Fio. of Sou til nakota sliowln«r <U.si rll.ut ion of kUuIoiUs in u^eiulayn* lit lh(» 

Stiiti! Nornml School at Spoarfl^h fur the bcbool yi*nr 1016-17, 

'V . 

The State Xbnnnl ^School at, Springfield is the nio.st unfortunately 
located of all the schools, lying, ns it docs, on a little- traveled bj’ancii 
line on the e.xtrcmc southern, boi-der of the State. Its drawing 
power is decidedly local, a ; large majority of tlio Ktndeht bodv 
licing frdm Hon Homnie Coi^tity, 

Were it not for the urgent demand fm larger and ’stiH larger 
nmnlmrs of teaclici’s pn'pared in normal schjwils tlie oonmiit^ee 
would feol justifi^’in recoinmending that the school at Sprinj^eld 
1)0 cl(^ed, and tjlipt the ?^hool at Spoarfish bo mov(^ to a more » 
RcceBsible center-in the Blacl^^Ffills, This matter has been agitated 
in the State fi'Otn time to tii^e, probably to. the detrin[ient of the 
schools^ in questtoiL The ;^orftTnittee doies u6t nptv feel ju^tifi^ 
r^mmendiM thp dtedbritmuafu^^ of :;efther. ot thW r ^ 


M s 
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It wisliosto recommend insteiul (see end of chapter) certain changes 
^ the activilios of the institutions which may increase their immc- 
iat^ usefulness. 

II - fhv normal! -McJwol fitmlmts are. — Tnh^ 03 is compiled ^froin 
data juMKiired from tlio st.mlents of tlie four®hools, called together 
solely lor this puipose. The tola) nuinher answeiing includes all 
in atte^^dance except cJiance ahscntees ifcd a few groups of pnictiec 
slmlents who were unjd)le to leave their charges.' The outstanding 
j)oint of interest is that 1 hiw- fourths of all the students were J^cared 
on the farm, their pim*nts still making their living fi-oni the'dand. 
Jn a total of students answering, oidy 8o2 intend^to IxVome 

teachers. This shows eh*arlv that the schools ai*(‘ being utilize^ for 





* vi 

Fu;.* ’JO. — Mup of Soulli Dukutu bliowlui; dlNtrlbiuton of in ulti'iidunoo ot the 

Slate 'Xornial Seliool at Siirlngflehl for llu* year ^(10-17. 

academic i)iirposcs to an unusual It is suypi-isjng to learn 

that the school at Aberdeen, which has charter rights to give indus- - 
trial insti'uction in addition to its normal courses, has a larger per- 
centage of students who expect to teach than cithet of the other 
.schools. The percentages of students nol intending' to teach are, . 
Aberdeen, 21.78; Springfield, 2C.21; Madison, 34.40; and Spearfish, 
37.90.- The school' at Spearfish draws many students from villages 
and the ranching country wjiero there are no high-.whopl facilities. 

It is the only high educational institution of any kind in the Black 
Hills!, aside from the schdoj of mines; as such it has unqiicstionably | 
served ‘a good piirpOse. , Ilere is, seen another, argument \for ■•stab- ' 
y^liingia junior, college iii this ^'ctioo. (see p, 257)i H .isWt carily ' 
many st.udehts^^t jilkdison'^^^ teach, - . 

'SpmgaeWi;imd 
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'The students hope to teach in all grades of schools — rural, other 
elementary, intermediate, and high school, and as special supervisors. 

It s noticeable that the largest *miml)er exj>ect to begin teaching, at 
least, in. rural schools. Perhaps the most outstanding fact in the table 
is that, while so many were horn and reared in the coimtry, very 
few desire to. teach there out of choice. Tliis speaks volumes. But 
ver}^ many more express a desire to teach there under improved edu- 
cational conditions. Apparently, then, the normal schools will be 
able to supply many inure good rural teachers as soon as the public 
becomes aware of its responsibilities toward the profession. 

Acmlevvle p re pa vat ion ami age of the studenfH . — Table 01 gives 
the academic preparation at admission and age at* completing tlie 
present, course. In a total of 1,209 students, 003 come direct from 
•* the eighth grade. This is beciruse many counuunitics ha^^ little or 

no high-school facilities. It is gratifying that the next largest grou]) 
(254) aiv graduates from fonr-ycar high schools. The ages of the . 
students range according to expectation. Three groups (15, 16, aind 
17 years) will not yet have reached legal teaching age" whtm the 
‘ * “to the group not expecting to teach. • « 

^ course is assumed to be completed. Many of theJ^e, no doubt, belong 

From the above study these facts may be deduced : 

('1) Students attending the normal schools do not all expect to 
teach. 

(2) Very many rural-bom students shun teaching iathe country, 

- knowing from their own childhood cxpei’icncos the mcagerness of 
teaching, op|>ortnnities. 

. (3) Many, rnral-bom students, would be glad to teach i*y the^ 
country if teaching conditions were improved. 

(4) The normal schools extend a service to communities without ■. 

high -school facilities which might be eftne to better advantage by 
rural high schools, State junior colleges, and denominational col- 
leges. • 

(5) ThcMiiass of the stuefent body are too young to give the normal 
schools that atmosphei’e of- maturity and professional seriousness 
which marks thp students in the other l^tate colleges. * * 

. % ’ : 

" I ■ ’ ' * 
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Table 94,— /)o/a perjaining to cut ranee guati^cation^, ages, etc., of Smith 
, l>akota normal arhokil iiimU'utx, 


• Qualincat ions and afros,’ | 

ft 

, Name of normal school. 


1 

; Alicr- 
' deen. 

I ijudi.'ion. 

Spenr- 

thh. 

Bpring- 

ftpld. 

1 

Total. 

! 

y 

Ni^bcr of y«u^ completed aiwvo eighth grade at i 
time of entering normal school; ; 

None . '' 

' * 1 

177 

I ^ t 


ns! 

1 

One 

-f 1 

A. 



oai 

Two 

tiO 

22 

* K 

o 

Aa 

2*1 1 

134 

Threi- 

31 

*r 

no 

Kocr A 

lti3 

d 

ly 

OT 

'1 

1 - 1 

V 49 

k 254 

KiveT... . 

J2 

4 

; 

^ ! 

! ' 1 

Six 




12 

Not reporting. . .. 

0 

1 ^ 

0 1 

1 

1 t*| 

4 

Total 


* i 

13 

4H5 



1«^ 1 l.AM 


iUTU 

inn* 

Age at time of completing pn'sent course: ' 

I'irtcrn 

2 

^ 1 

1 0 

1 


SixlocD^ 





3 

U 

Seventwn... 

20 

o 

27 


. 1 

. Kightoon - ' 

116 

90 

HI 

iv 


Nineteen 

tl7 

"M 

•J 

3Il> 

Tweni V 

Of 

XT 

41 1 

IS 

Twenty-one * : 

60 

. Xi 

»1 
17 
10 
*2 

^0 

1 A 


11^ 1 

zOl 

Twcirtv-two 

1') 

Q 


-ii 

V's 

Twenty-i hire i 

Twcnty-fmir 

' Twentv-mT, . 

1 

2 

2 

IJ 

1 

kf 

1 

2 

LI , 

^ t>6 
it 
26 
IS 

Twenty-six 

Twenty-seven,. # -*'■ 

2 

Twenty-eight 

4 





Tweni V-uine. , 

3 ! 





Thirty ' 

1 





Thirty-one ^ 






Thirty-two 






Thiriy-thrco.i • 


't 




Thiitv-fmir 

1 




1 

Forty-two 

I ] 




1 

1 

'Fin v-foiir ' 



j ' 


* 1 

Not given 


V 1 

1 





\ 

" 1 

■’ 1 

111 

TottU 1 

•Ito 1 

2iV) U' 1 KV5 1 iai)» 


J list ifi cot ton for the presence of acaUenvc fitiuJcntif in the normal 
schools, — Of the G 08 students reporrttig iK)nnal -school entrance 
direct from the eighth gnidc, many. are registered in the elementary 
and intermediate courses and expect to become teachers, but a num- 
her of students are in attendance to acquire 'an academic education. 
Tlic norinul schools arc justified' in making provision for such stu- 
dents coming from communities without #iigh-school faeijities, who 
wish to pursue the normuhsc^hool courses, since it would be impossi- 
ble otherwise ta obtain a^sufficienlly Ifti^ge number of academically 
prepared students for the professronnl courses. . On the other hand, 
tile normal schools should refuse to accept purely academic students 
who could just as w^ll acquire instruction elsewhere. 
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Table 95. — IJMt of grad nates frotn the normai sehoptSy /9/7, and their present 

o<vninftionx. 


Si'hools, 




Alwrdecn . 


UadUoD . 


, Spfarflsh . 


SiiHngflpId , 


Present occuj«it!ons. 


C 01 IT SC r om 1 )lc 1 ed . 

i 

[| 


1 Rural. 

/ -\ (1 vnnrod 

GO 

12 

Noruial manual truim 

2 


ing. 



Normal household arts. 

S 


Drawing sii t)er visors. . . 

3 


Music supervisors, . . ... 

1 


1 iMmary and kindcr- 

16 

2 

^rien. 

Advanced industrial, . , 

3 


intcriuediate norm^... 

ys 

37 ! 

Elementary normal 

52 

291 

Total 

243 1 

|so j 

(■Advanced 

14 

7 j 

-\dvanced primary 

11 

1 

Interpirdhte 


L.j 

Elemeuiury A.,. 

33 

I 

...| 

Total 

133 1 

I 

(General 

4 


Ad\anro(i 

37 


ConimcTciuI 

2 


Home economics 

I 


Total 

44 

...t 

(Advanced 

IS I 

:^i 

Iiiiermcdiale 

15 1 

...I 

■ Elcmeutary 

11 i 

i 




Total 

44 1 

i 


Teaching, 


I 




20 15 
1 ' I 


2 I 1 

1 i 2 


..J 1 

17 I 6 
I 0 


3 50 

... 1 . 2 


I 

' ^ !■ 


45 .33 19 177 


I 


I : I L. 
1 ■ 1 
3 ...I I 


15 ■ 2 3 


V ; I 


- 1 I 
-33 :« 

-l-.J 0 
0 




•••I ’ 


-i 5 ' 

oi 


|32 I 243 


•I ' 


,11 


i"T"i 


Yl > !• 


18 

15 

l-i! 


It is deemed highly advisable by the 'survey committee that tho 
students and courses should be recliissified giacluiilly, so tliat ulti- 
mately all^ students of less than high-school graduation be ranked 
ns prcnormal students and grouped in a prenormal academic dciiart- 
ment. Tliis can be idealized as ^oon as* the professional com>«s are 
lengthened, to one, two, or three ye$irs above high-scliool graduktion, 
instead of, as now, above eighth-year graduation. 

Finally, the normal schools at Spearfish and Springfield arc jusU^- 
fied in furnishing their I'espectivo villages wdth Iiigli-school facili- 
ties through the medium of their practice schools and* the elementary 
epurses, because without this arrangement it would be impossible for 
either school to maintain its required practice school and because 
these students pay the required tuition fee. ^ ^ ' 

' Uniformity of furulamcntcU coui^ses hi aU the normal^ schools, 

1011 the State legi^Iatu^ enacted a new law relating to Anting. 
teaiJheni?. c^ificates. Under , j ._-i . 





its provisions s^nd and; 
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instruction to normal school and other accredited school students of 
• prescribed age and attainments without examination. This is a long 
step in the direction of placing teaching on a professional basis. 

The normal-school courses are planned to comply ,with the re- 
<]ui remen ts of this law. They comprise three main courses — the 
elementary; intermediate, and advanced. The first of these meets the 
re<]*iiroinents for the second-grade certificate and embraces two years 
of study- above the eighth grade; the intermediate co*irse leads to 
first-grade certificate and embraces four -years of st*idy above the 
eighth grade; the advanced course leads to a life certificate and em- * 
braces six years above the eighth grade. 

The schools, further, have a one-year course for high-school gradu- 
ates, leading .to first-grade certificate. In addition to all these 
c()*irst\s, each instit*itiqn offers certain other courses sanctioned by the 
regents and approved ‘hy tjie State superintendent. They appeftr in 
Table 95, which contains the number enrolled in each course, the kind 
of school in which teaching, and other^cupation if not teaching. 

OTganization of study courses at Aberdeen , — The Northern Nor- 
mal and Industrial School was organized in 1901. The object of its - 
establishment was “to give instruction to persons of both sexes in 
manual training and in the industrial and nicchanioal trades, arts, 
and sciences and the allied branches of learning.'’ The act creating 
the school is comprehensive and might be construed in such broad 
—terms as to make it a competitor of the university and the agricul- 
tural college. This wo*ild have been unwise in the e.xtreme. For- 
tunately, whatever ambitions the school may have had under fonr/er 
adminis^^tions have been directed wisely by the regents, with the * 
result that the institution is satisfied to develop as a normal schvol, 
hiying exceptional stress on the industrial subjects. In some particVi- 
lurs, however, the committee believes the school would do well t\> 
modify its study courses. The following is a statement of the 
l)resont study courses: * 

,• ADVANCED. 


(six year* from eighth ^ado.) 

.Vormftf, loading to diploma of graduation and to the State certlftcate and life 
diplonm. 

(o) General courae. 

(&) NormaI*manual training. 

(o) Normal-music su|)ervisor. * • 

(d),«Norm|iMiou8ehol(i arts. ' 

(c) Normal-drawing supervisor. ' , ■ 

. (/) Normal-primary and kindergarten. 

JnduMtriaJi; leading to dfploma of graduation ond ^ccre<Utlni^^d junior nnlvep* 
stty standing - , 

' V.’ ... 
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IXTKUMEDIATK. 

( Tour jcar« from eighth grade, t 

NttnnaJ, leading to s(*(*oml-prnde toaolu*rs’ ct‘rtliient(». valid for tiirce years. 
J ndu-'fttiufy pr(‘parator.v to UH*linlt*n) or t*n^iutvi*iiiK roui'se-s. 

KLKMKNTAKY, * 


^(Two years frum ^'lade,) 

Kormol londin^: to socond-^n-adL* teacliors' cert i lira to, valid fm* iwu years. 
fnthisiiia!: 


(a) Trndo roursos. . /* , 

(hi (^>mnioirlMl (Ntiirso (may be com pU* led In .*?(> weeks K 
^ (r) School of a^'riciilnire fumy be rouipletctl iu wiiiiiM* terms roiuinisiir::: 

88 weeks). 

Tlirse cMiirses Iiave been oiMirnved hy the State hoard of rojrenis of (slueation 
and hy the depariuient of public iustrnction, subject to.Uio following' Keiicral 
re£rnlntlnn.s!: 

On iMTiuission of (he eommlitee on extra credits, stinlonts may take 25 hours* 
work eiieh (|uart(*r, this bt'injr lU(* niaxiiiiuin nnioiiiit iH^rmittisl in any case. 
Thus the way is ojH'ned- for 11 hours’ additional elective work cacli year. 
(UoKoiits* re.solution and educational dci»artmout ruling.) 

These differeiitiiUed courses, whiclT arc taken from the 1910-17 
ralendai’ ef tlio seliool, group all subjects as •‘normal and “indus- 
trial" with subdivisions under advanced, inlernie.diate, ami ele- 
niontnrv (fouises. 

.The gonoral ailvancod course in the. normal gi’oup repres^ts six 
years of study above the eiglith grade and ‘Meads to full junior 
standing in tlie lending universities.'’ The committee believes tliat 
(hit? eourse should be abmidoned. Young people who plan to attend 
university or college Htnmld center those iustitulions as freshmen. 

' Moreovei-j as a nonnnl school is a uni(|ue, professional school, differ- 
ing in aim from the purely academic institutions, it can iu no sense 
Ik? considered as- a college pret^aratoiy school. \ 

Subeonrses b, c,*d; e, f in the normal group are all advanced six- ' 
year eonrsos, intended to prepare toachcriS and supervisoi*s in these 
sulijecls. The equipment of the school is ample for this particular 
platse of school work, Tvhich is done so meagerly in the other higher 
jnstitut-ions that the committee believes all these churscs ought to be 
^ retained and strengthened by increasing, gradually, the cnt/iuice and 
graduation recpiij-einents, as discussed elsewhere. 


The interniediate and plomentary nomal courses arc discussed 
later under “ Proposed courses and standards.” The industrial 
courses are seven in numb(^r,^includingj advanced, general manual 
. trailing, and household arts courses of ^ix years above eighth grade* 
preparing for jynior university standing, and several other inter- 
J>f\6tliate elementary, epurws/of and ti*adje-cour^ 

' 20; We<isVdiu*n-/. 
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It is accordingly recommended by the committee that all the ip- 
• dii*strial courses be discontinued after the present war emergency has 
passed' and the equipment and facilities be utilized wholly for the 
industrial phasesiof the normal -school courses. 

Organization of stiuly, cour6Cs at Spcarfish—TXws normal school 
maintains well-adapted advanced, intennediato, and elementary 
normal courses, as well as a three-year comniorciiil course, antj jigri- 
culture and industrial j?hort coui’ses of three years of 18 weeks each 
and a two-year vocational coui*sc for dressmakers and milliners- 

It IS unquestionably eagerness to serve their consLitueiicies and ^ 
a fear that people may otherwise go untaught tliat have tempted thiyjr 
and other normal schools to reach out and do. work which does lu^ 
legitimately belong in teacher^raining scliooh. TIu? committee be- 
li('\es thnt tlie ^ocati 9 naI courses cnuinei*ated above have no legitimate 
place in a State normal i^'hoQl. It should l)o uiulerstooil, however, 
that.it is not !he committee s niiteiitiou to eliminate coinniercial, 
agricultural, and other industrial and vocational subjects from this 
or any other normal school, but rather to redirect the j')urj)ose of these 
subjects. Evei-y norma! school in the State should require a certain 
amount of instruction in bookkeeping, iii farm accounting, in agri- 
(ultuie, etc., but the purpose should be to provide the State with 
hotter teaeli'ers rather than with expert accountants and professional 
milliners and agriculturists. 

For this reason .the committee recommends that all courses in tlie 
school not planned for teachers be discontinued. 

OrrjnnizHtam of staihj rourses at Madison and S pring field,— Thc.se 
schools adhere quite closely to the coursers of study outlined to meet 
the certification law of 1911. In addition to the professional tw’o, 
four, and six year courses described above, Madison otfers n two-yen!’, 
primary and. kimlcrgarten course for higli-school graduates or the 
' equivalent. The school is well equipped to do this work. Madison 
nJsQ offers a tuo-year course for rural teachers, open to eighth-vear 
graduates. This coni’se is too brief to prepare. the right type of 
niral teacher. Furthermore, it is a course on paper only, as the 
school has not yet employed the necessary rural expert to'hnve charge 
of the coiii-se, and no students are enrolled. The hiral coiu’se should 
he reorganized and strengthened in accordance wdthihe recommenda- 
. lions given later in this chapter. ’ * 

Springfield offci’s, in addition to the regular elementary, inter- 
mediate,, and advanced coui'ses, a business course and sjwcial music 
in^ructroh- The business course ns advertised “^ves to those who 
^ish to enpge in biisiness pursuits an opimrtunity to fit. themselves 
in a practical manneiV’ etc. This goes ^yond U province 

9f a. Qomialschool. 
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students. All students should have an opportunity to include much 
public-school music in tlicir courses and even to take private lessons; 
but the committee is inclined to think that private instruction is 
carried to an extreme in this school and urges that the tendency be 
curbed. ' - ; 

During the year several hundred teachers ^ine to the Slate \vho 
had received their preparation in other' Stales. However, these are 
offset by an almost e(iually large number of teachers leaving this 
State to teach in other States. To say/ then, that 1,500 teaching 
reernhs go into the scliopls annually with little or no professional 
preparation is probably not overstating the case, although final data 
are not available. 

The State needs annually about 150 high-school teachers. A very 
small number were supplied by the univei’sity and the Slate college. 
The denominational colleges supplied a larger iiumbei-, most of whom 
had had little or no real practice teaching. This educational fiehl 
is not fully occupied. The neftaal schools send a fair per cent of 
their graduates into rural schools; the rest go into vilkige and town 
schools and the nonaccredited high schools. Hut the numbers are 
wholly inadequate. 

The best' interests of the State seem to demand that — ^ 

The facilities for' prc])aring teachers in the^onnal school's bo 
greatly enlarged; tlTat to this end one normal school devote its ener- 
gies chiefly to prej^ariug rui’al teacliers, and three schools to rural and 
other elementary teacliers and subject supervisors. 

(h) The best high scliools in tlie State he autliorized to prepare 
elementary teachers (see Chapter XIX) to provide elementary 
schools with the rc^quirod number of teacliers. 

Proposed 8t<nidards for the — When the nonprofes- 

sionaTcoiirses are eliminated the normal scliools can concentrate all 
their efforts on improving the regular normal-school courses. The 
professionalization of^lie teaching staff must ultimately be decided 
by, or at least through, the normal schools. The way to procure a 
permanent staff of good teacliers is, paradoxical as it may seem, to 
increase entrance requirements and lengthen courses of study. Foe a 
person who invests a good measure of time and money in his profes- 
sional education will loath to abandon his own calling for other 
callings, as is such a temptation to people who have made jno real 
sacrifice in preparation for this life work. ; 

The committee proposes at this juncture to restate and lay down 
for the guidance of South Dakota d, few of the stamUrds that have 
l)eem formuldtM by the Hnited States Bureau of Education and set 
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1. The State should miulre certain definite academic and professional n'ttaln- 
meiHs of all teachers. 

The entrance requirements, of tlie State normal schools should gradually 
he raised to graduatlcni from a four-year accre<Iited high-sch(K)l course. 

3. The lowest grade of certificate to be Issued by the normal schools after 
1024 should represent two years above higA-schooI graduation. After 1925 the 
norma 1-scIiooI diploma should he given only to those who have finished satisfac-% 
lorily a full course of three years. 

i The ultiumte standard of. attainment for all persons teaching In the State 
shotild l»c gniduatiou from aji accredltetl four-year high school auU at least two 
yt'ars of iirofessional preparation. 

• Tlie pro(‘oss of elimination sliould he gradual, to permit teachers hi service 
I" nu*et the new roquireiuonts without undue hardship. 

fi. Tlie normal schotds should organize tltorougligoing cxten.sion courses for 
the teacher.s In service. , ^ . 

7. Tlie normal schools of this agricultural State should recognize a special 
nliligation to pmvlde api»rbpriately trained teadu'rs for ruyal communities. 

S. The- normal schools should otTer dltTorent luted courses of study represent- 
ing two and three years above bigh-sohool graduation. .. 

0. The principal function of tlie normal schools should be the preparation of 
elementary teachers for the rural and other elementary sciiools. wliile the prln- 
^ cipal function of the (Jcpnrtments of e<lucatiou in the university and the col- 
leges .should bo the preparation of Iiigh-^cbool teachers. 


Reronun-nvJatiom for securing tJuse standards.— To secure the 
establishnicnt of the first six of these standards tlie committee rec- 
ominends: . ^ - 

(^) Tliat,l)eg:inning with the fall term of the school year 1920-21, 
(lie. first year of all tlie coui-ses (lioing the ninth year in the public- 
.‘^(■hool course) as now given be discontinued, and that for that year 
the niiniiiium requirement for admission to an'y regular course of. the 
normal schools be made the completion of one full year of the course 
gf an accredited high school or its equivalent. 

(h) That, beginning with the fall term of the school year 1921-22, 
the second year of all the courses of study as now given bo discon- 
tinued, and that each year (hereafter an additional year shall be 
discontinued until by the full (erni'of the school year 1924-25 only 
giadnates from fully accredited high schools, or the equivalent, bo 
admitted to the regular courses in the State normal schools. 

(c) That when the new entrance requirements begin to be realized 

tfio State normal scliools'may organize prenornial-school departments 
of an acadcihic nature for students from sections of the State with- 
out good high-school facilities, provided that these prenormal-school 
departments be abandoned as soon as high-schot^ distribution shall 
have become ample. ‘ ' 

(d) . That after the close of the spring session of 1924 all normal- . 

school- pertificates or credentials fpven for the completion- oif coarsM < 
repr^ntihg,:lgss;t^^^^^ ' ^ ^ ‘ 



- v>r. 
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(>) That dose of the spring term of" 11)25 the two-year 

course iHU’inal-sclic<>I diploma l>e awardetl foi* the coni|')Ietion of a 
two-year full course* abo\*c higH-school graduation, and thatdhe a<I- 
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extension district and the State. The committee believe tliat a 
modified form of the so-called “Iowa plan” organized by the Iowa 
State Teachers' C ollc^cTor jthat State, would meet tlie South -Dakota 
roquiroinents. 

Advaw'cd worh for gra/huffes. — Graduates from the professional 
cour5>es of tlie sevonil State normal srliool,-^ re<*eive a nor^ial-sc^ol 
diploma granted for life, wliich entitles tlfe ladder to teach without 
examination in any jiuhlie school in Soutii Dakota^ T^nfortunatcly. 
graduation from a normal school, however good, is no guarantee that 
tile .students will make siKTCssfiii teachers. C'crtain iMiropoan coun- 
tries never grant permanent certificates until tiie candidate has .served 
a successful ajipronticeship of two or more ycar^, during wlikTi much 
time must he devolTed to profcssi{)iial reading uiid^ (Government di-* 
recti On . Tlie cdniniittee believes tliat (he professional standards of 
all teiicliors would be greatly impi'oved if provisional licenses onl v 
wei'e granted on the basis of normal -school dijilomas. but that these 
licon.ses should he converted -into life certificates after the gi*nduates 
siiall liave ])rove<f botli their ability to teach and tlieir willingnes.s 
and ability to carry forward cultural and profc.ssional study without 
the constant oversight of teachers and otlier school helps. To this 
end the comniittet* rccoinmends an extension service for norma 1-sciiooI 
graduates muciidike the service jiroposed liy the Ihireau of Kduca- 
tioii in its edneat ionaLsurveys of Washington, Nortii Dakota, and 
Arizona, namely: 

(1 ) That for all graduates of the normal schools who hold diplomas 

valid as certijicates to teach in the State the State do])artment of 
public instruction shall, with the a.ssis^ancc of the presidents of the 
normal sclimds and tlie heads of the departments of education in 
the university, prepare thoroughgoing courses of study, including 
both professional and enltural subjects, whicli may lie comjiloted 
within a. period of tliree yeui's from tlie time of beginning .study; 
that examinations on portions oHiiese courses be held from time to 
time; and that no iierson receive a ponnanent license to teacli in 
the public schools of the State until after lie 1ms passtnl q final ex- 
amrtiation in all courses jirescrilKMl : the finid examination should bo 
passeil not earlier ihan two nor later than five years after the time 
of leaving the normal school, ^ ' 

(2) That Stjite, county, and city superintendents and supervisors 

be required to give special attentioh to young teachers who nr6 pur- 
suing these prescribed courses of study and hare not yet received a 
permanent license to teach. Before granting the permanent license 
to any teacher the State department of public instnicjion should re- 
quire a stateniept that such teachepvhas pass^ a '^tiHfactoiy exami- 
nation onAH Ppescril^ study, ianij also R spec^cr-^re^ 

:a.:oualified.^PU]p||nViti\ndAfif V aiii^^ 


■y^Pf 
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toaclier 1ms taught satisfuctoi ilv not less than IG months in the schools 
of the ytate. And this r(*j)oit should be accompanied by detailed 
t(*coi‘ds of the woi'k done within tlio past ei^ht months, showing its 
excellence and defects. , ' 

(G) Thai^tl^ ^sninc policy in regard to permanent licenses to teach 
ill the elemenfarv"1Sth(H>Is of the State he pursued with teachers enter- 
ing the sor\ ice fiom otlier States, The first license granted to any 
such teacher should,^ a temporary license, 

dcpai'tim^nf.s m vdiirh to pr< pai\^ rural teachers. — The 
State ref|uire.s about live rural teachers for (‘ach one neoilod in the 
towns and (tilios. 7 he cdiicaticyial needs of the rural-school teachers 
have already been alluded to elsowlicrc, but the subject is important 
enough to warrant special discussion. 

7 he tragic n^istako has been to assume that rural teachers cun get 
along with loss pi'eparntioii than is needed ^elsewhere, (^onsecjiiontlv, 
inexperienced, immature, and half-taiiglit persons have been pushed 
out into rural districts to teach, xvifh tbo result tlu\t rural schools 
in many places do not provide the Icind of education required by its 
patrons. It is not sidlicient. therefore, that teachets in rurt\l schools 
should have as much geriernl education and professional skill as 
leachois in the elementary grades in tow'n s(‘ho(>ls. In addition thev 
,need a widei* range of knowledges in many* subjects not necessary for. 
the (deiiientarv tcachois in town schools. Kural tcn,chors must un- 
derstand the underlying j)robloms of country life and must have 
, collect ^ ision and point of view’ and zeal to undertake the trying 
tasks of modern niral^toaching. Hiis calls for nnany-sidod special- 
ized preparation which can not be acquired in the gemcral pedagogi- 
cal courses. Speciali/>t*d departments in charge of rural life experts 
are necessary if the schools would solve this imj^)ortant problem. The 
courses offered must bej>ractical and contain. all tlie sciences tlmt ijcr- 
tain to rural life: moreover, the coiu'ses must be made at least as 
long in time as the advanced courses preparing for teaching in town.' 
Tand a ml laboratories are needed in which to up pi y^ he ccnirse of 
study. I'hcre should also be a rural practice school of the consoli- 
dated type established in connection with each noiinal school, and 
other n^ar-by rural .schools might profitably be orgar^ized for rural 
observation i)ur])()ses. , ■ • - 


, TeacJung;8taff aml clttss organization . — The following summary 
(Table DG) giving (1) the number of regular instructors, (2) salaries 
for the regular school year of three terms, (3) the average number of 
diffei-ent subjects taught, (4) the 'average number of class periods 
per week for ^ch instructor, (5) the^average number of students per 
hours, and (^)\tho average number of student, clock .'hours per week, 
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T.vruc fKL— .y««|6c7‘, said r I/, and (daMs^trork of the instrnciont of normal schooW 
▼ , of. HoutU Dakota, 
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1 liq tabic should be studied in the light of (he following standards 
for normal schojjis now genera 11 y accepted by students of education 
who have given'erroiis study to the internal administration of this 
class of schools: . ^ , 

(1) The average salary of regular instructors should approach 
$L\000 per annum; the salary of practice school-teachers should ap- 
proach $1,800. 

(2) The number of classrooili clock houi*s per instructor, should 

not exceed 20 per week. - 

(3) The number of students per class should not exceed 30 or 35, 
except in lecture work. 

(4) The average number of student clock hours carried by an. 
fust r actor may reach 300 and 400, the reasonable load in any case 
being determined by the kind of work required. 

The s’unniary distinguishes between regular nonnal school instnic- 
tor»aiul critic teac)iers, assistants, paiit-tirne teachers, etc._ Aberdeen 
has (he largest number of regular instructors, and Springfield the 
smallest. The salaries average very low throughout and should 
bo scaled iqi to the standards laid.^own in the preceding paragraph. 
The average numl)er of subjects^s .alnnit what it ought to be, as the 
schools Urc oigahized on a. rea^nably definite departmental basis. 

The number of recitations per instructor average only 18 per \vook, 
which is less than (he standard load, Spiearfish alone averages above 
the standard. The same may be said about the average number of 
students per class. None c«n l>e considered too large, and Spring- 
field carries classes that arc unusually small. The average number 
of student clock hours is toohigh at Spearfish, because the instructors 
carry more than the standard requirement of recitations. Spring- 
field is- not gunning at full capacity; the other two schools cairy 
about the correct load of student dock hours, although the figures 
due^p The ^tvrge number of physical 

music StlldAnts iviir*1iirIorlL in 'fVio f olUoo. - ' \ 
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From the above it iijipeiirs; 

(1) That tla* noniiiil srliool stj^s are greatlv underpaid. 

' .(2) T1 lat staff ineiubei^s can not be said to be overloaded Avith 
Avorl^: indeed, t!io slandards being about right wiilr the exception of 
Springfield, >vliich oj)erates at about two-thirds capiicit^v. duo^to tlie' 
small number (vf students in attendanee. 

Section 3. MAINTENANCE. PHYSU:AL EQUIPMENT. ANID PRESENT 
- NEf:DS OF THE SOUTH DAKOTA NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

(.\) 'J'lIE NOllTHKHX Nt.Ui MAL A N D NOUS lltl.XL SrilOOL. ^ 

Phj/sh-(d ( — d*he general etinipinent of fliis school is 
ade(]uiite for good inst ruction. The grounds comj)rise aci*es, 
shuated on the outskirts of Aberdeen, platttal to lawns, shrubherv, 
agrirulinral exp(*riinent plats, playgrounds, vie. Six laiildings are 
list'd for >ichooI purj'iost's, two being donnitoriifcs, (Le\'ottal entirely to 
tluMist' of youilg women. The central building ('ontains laboratories. 
eIiiSM*ooms\aml the library cidleetions. .The admiiiist ration build- 
ing, as signified in the name, eontains the exeentivt' offices, and in 
addition the auditoriiiin,’ [lost ofliec, book stored, lionu' economies, 
kitchen anj sei’\ ing rooms, and recitation rooms. The manual ails p 
building lamtains the schools wcll-etiuipped wood and metal shops, 
tool and stock room, foi:gc shop, foundry, drafting rooln,#g^■nlnasillm, ■ 
ami otlier rooms and etpujinicnt. This building is exceptionally well 
adapted for advanced industrial work, as well as for the^ype' of 
ininiua! training re<)uired in tlu^ public schools. The cenmi heat- 
ing plant is w(*Tl e(| nipped wit fiHiigh-prcss lire boilers, which arc 
ample for all purposes. Tliis school ha.s no'p^'atlice school etjuip- 
jnent on tlic premises, as all practice teaching is done in the^Vberdeca 
public scliooLs, * 

Ad(/d!onfd €(]Ui pmvnt needed . — This school 1ms unrjuestionably 
received more liberal ap^n’opriutions than an}" other normal school 
in the State, although it has not had any too much. A liberal treat- 
ment of^ull tile normal schools is the best policy for the legislature 
(o follow. Those schools must be^assis'tod in every way to expand . 
and attract niore students. The Northern formal and Industrial 
School should have certuiiT deiinite^ equipment for future enlarge- 
ment. This includes; 

(1) A Hjf^w auditorium and gymnasium. 

(2) Remodeling the old dormitpl*}’ for M omon. ~ 

(3) A rurid practice school. . , 

(4) Increased' library facilities, equipment, and, books. 

IMans .should be made for one substantial building to be used as 
auditqriuip and gynmashmi. -The pr^<wnt assembly hall should 
^converted quariei^y ahd^he present - 

III ■ [i - II 'iir"' • ' A 
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from tho ccn^tral building whero. the pi*esciit tjiitirtv'is tire jiecdeci for 
chissroonis. The ^-uinasiuui is too siiiull and poorly located for 
present iieetls. The space now occupied by the gynmasiuiii could 1|^ 
useil to good iulvantage by the industrial classes. For the new build- 
ing poo, 000 would be needed. 

rim wonian s budding could be remodeled and inodern'ized at an 

oiithiV«iL4)()ut $U).(K)0. 

The. niost^rgent need of the school is, however, niral prtic.tico 
school f;iciliti/s. Since the biggest jnesent task of the normal schools 
is to supply many well-preptired rural teachers, each of the four 
scho((1s should he i>rovided with gtaid practice school plants of thd 
cyn.solidiited ty[>e. Aberdeen should tutiuire the triangular tract of ^ 
15 acres adjacent to the athletic field. Here should he erected a 
nmdel twO-rooin sysool, with full basement, and a nuKlel teachers’- 
C(|ttage, both structiiN's complying wjth the suggest if)ifs for ideal, 
school plants di.-^cussed ebewhere in the re|)ort. Ifwoidtl be highly 
dcsifiihle dor the, school io enter into a eoo])erati\e tigreement with ' 
the AlHirdeeirtownship board to C9iisolidate its three one-room schools . 
at the proposed inotlel school. 

>• ' ^ * 

(>0 ^ IlK- NOUMAL SriIOOlJ .\T M.U)1S0X. 


PhyslcaJ CffiiipmcHn—Thot school is hrtmpcml for lack of aniplo 
financial Support and up-to-difte equipment. The school bonsfr; an 
excejlent trainiug-school building, a good gymnasium, and an adc- 
qirate Iioating plant. The rot of the plant hnd equipment is wholjy 
inadequate. Aside from the buildings mentioned' aS)vc, the school 
utilizes the so-called cast >ving and wing for recitation rooins< 
lalx)i>tori^, library, auditorium, and administration purposes. An- 
oflior building is iisod as dormitory for young women. ' 

llie iibr^y collection is^sniall (4,000 volumes) and pwirly hoiist\d. 
A definite annual appropriation of iu>t Ics^s than $750 is iiccossary tiH 
get the collection brought iij) to date. This school has no ccyuipmcnt 
for iimnbal training and shopwork, if one leaves out .of ciftisideration 
ono poorly etpupped cellar room not worth nientiooing. The aiuli- 
torinm rs small and difficult of access. The exit is badly planned and 
diingcrous. 


AihHtio'nnl equipment and tca/*hlng staff needed at. Madhon. — ( 1 ) 
Tim plan of the school authorities has been from the first to connect 
the east and west wings by a central main building. This is an ex- 
cellent idea for a ^tate like South Dakota, with its severe.' Avintoi 
weather. The committee recommends that a large central building ' 
be erected at a c^t of about $200,000, between the present, wings and% 

' rX . 1*' ‘ l* 
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rooms' and the auditorium* This readjustment would allow ample 
space for industrial work in one of the present wings. 

(2) This school should devote all its energies to preparing ele- 
mentary-school teachers, including rural teachers, since it lies in the 
heart of a great agricultural section. To this end the normal school ’ 
must establish a practical rural practice school. A school plant, is 
rccoiivnendod, identical with that recommended for Aberdeen. The 
normal -school campus contains 20 acres. It is urged that 20 acres 
lying near by (which the committee understands A'tin be procured 
npw at a i^easonable price) bo purchased and used for rural school 
plant and agricultural experimentation, ^ 

(8) The following staff members should.be added without further 
delay: An expert to organize the rural school department, a manual- 
training director, one assistant in home economics, one instructor 
in public-school music, one critic teacher, and one additional janitor. 


(c) THE STATE* NORMAL SCHOOL AT SPEAUFISR. 

Phynical equipment, — The school plant is conipo^j'd of four largo . 
buildiDgs-and a central heating plant set in 80 acres of land used for 
grounds and school farm. This school is fortunate in having its own 
school farm of 70 acres. This is sure to play an important part in 
the ’future rural teacher training at the school. The main'Suilding 
is large and well exjwipped. The laboratories and classroom equip- 
ment are very satisfactory. The library is the iifost complete (19,(^ 
volume/?) in any of the normal schools. The Wenona Cook Hall, or 
Young Women’s Hall, while on the whole well planned, should be 
supplied with fire escapes without delay. The tniining-schqol build- 
ing is a satisfneiory structure. 

The gymnasium and auditorium (under construction) as planned 
is a splendid structure; but, unfortunately, the present appropriation , 
is insufficient to complete it. The exterior aspect of the building, at 
least, will be unattractive until the whole is completed according to 
the original plans. . 

X Needed hn^provements,- — The following improvements kre recom- 
/ mended by the committee as essential: 

(1) An additional appropriation of $60,000 to complete the gym- 
nasium building Recording to original plans and specifications. ^ 

(2) A rural practice school of the\c6nsolidated type, to be erected 
^ at a cost pf $7,500, and a home for its tijeachers^to cost $3,500. 

. (8) An appropTttttiDn '3^1*0,000 to complete platting and planting 
the School grounds, whieV have received little attention in file past, 

; * * (4) An appropriation sufficient to install new steam boiler to ade- 
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. (d) the STAIX NORMAL SCHOOL AT .SPRIXOFIELD. 

Physical equipment , — The grounds of this normal'scbool comprise 
20 acres of land on an elevation overlooking the town and the Mis- 
souri Valley. The school has just procured, through purchase, an 
additional tract Of land suitable for rural practice grounds. 

The present plant includes a substantial main building (the central 
section and one wing only completed ),*a young women’s dormitory, 
a now. buUding used for science classrooms and gymnasium, and a 
centnU heating plant. 

^ ceded, additions and improvernents , — The committee recommends 
the following additions and impro%*ements for the school at Spring- 
field: 

( 1 ) Erection of wing to complete the. main building. 

(2) Construction of a second building to be used as dormitory ' 

Mild dining Jialh . ■ , 

. (3) Construction of a complete niral practice school. 

The regents-should dedicate this normal school to the special func- 
tion of preparing rural teachers, This calls for much land for ex- 
perimentation and good laboratory equipment. It quires also good 
school home ” for the teachers in charge. 

The main building can be completed at an outlay of $50;000; 
$10,000 additional required fgr remodeling the rest of the building. 
At the present time the school is obliged to house its home economic^ 
dejiartment and art department in the subbasement of the old build- 
ing. This island.* ' . * ’ 

The dormitory is overcrotvded, 91 girls residing in a* building 
planned for 80. Such a new building can probably be erected for 

$r)0.ooo. . . 

Finally, $7,500 should be appropriated for a two-room consoH- 
dated'niral practice school and $;h500 'for a teachers’ cottage and 
community house, both of which should be erected on the 18 acres 
of land described above. 


SUMMARY OK RECOMMENDATIONS RlllLATTNO TO THE STATE NORMAL 
' I SCHOOLS. 

■ ^ I ..*■ ! '■ ^ 

1. The enlargement of thq facilities for preparing teachers in the 
normal schoojs. That to this end— 

_ {a) The normal school at< Springfield devote its energies chiefly 

to preparing rural teachers. I . ’ . f 

(J) Th^ norinal schools at MadisoQ and Spe^fish devote thrir 
energies chiefly, to , preparing and oih^ elementary: tedchere 

and special-subject sup^ri^ . , 



(r) The Northern Normal and Industrial Scliool ut Al>erdeen 
devote its energies to preparing rural and other elementary leachers 
and supervisors, including supervujors of iiidasti'ial subjects. 

- 2. The grudual increase of entnuice requirements to giaduation ^ 
from an accredited fmir-year high school. 

3. 1 he granting of no noi;Tn:il -school certificates after tlie spring 
session of 1^*24 for less ihan the completion of two vcars of normal- 
school wor|^ al>ove^ high-schooJ graduation. 

4. The award after tiie spring session of 192o of a two-yciu* coiii'se 
norma I -school diploma for tjie completion of the two-year course 

’ alKive higli-school graduation, and of the advaiic*c 4 j normaI-sch(K)l 
diploma for completion of three years al)ove high-.schooJ graduation. . 

5. 1 lio^ provision by tlic. normal schools for diflorcutialcd courses 
of shidy of two nod three years iil>ove hi^li-school graduation. 

6. fhe establishment of special summer and irregular courses to 

enable tcacher.s in scr\ icc to fullill the aciKlemic and professional 
reqniroineiits. ^ ' 

7. Ihe division of the State into, cxteiisioa-service districts, one 
ft»r each normal school, within which each normal s4’ho61 shall or- 
ganize an extension sei vice for the teachers cki the State. 

S. J he preparation courses of study for" the further training of 
teachers in service, the satisfactory completion of which sliall bo 
iK‘cessary to secure^a permanent license to teach.c^ 

The orgahizution of si>ecialized rural school departments in 
< oniiection with <?ach of the normal schawls. 

10, Lil}i*ral increase in the salaries of Till normal-school instructors. 

11. Moi*e liberal financial support of all tiie normal schools, to 
• ennide tljem to. reach the largasf possible number of future teachers. 

The couimii&ion believes that the preparation of tcacher.s for ele- 
mentarj’ schools, whether in rural communities or in towns or cities, 
should Ik* jusl as thorough as for high schools, and that the iTiHmute 
\ Iraining should include four years of work l>e}ond the high sciiool. 

. How raindly this standard shall l>c approached in South {hxkota tlm 
coinlnhsion can not foresee. As to how rapidly tjie courses of study 
in the normal schools should be lengthened to four yeais t!ie corijmis- 
sioii is not prepared to make u recommendation. The constituewey 
of the student body .attending the normal- schools and the means 
available for the support of the normal schools are conditioning' 
^Actoi’s which the regents of education will bear in mind The fore- 
• going recommendations <lo not in any way preclude the po^ibility 
of eiiliancing and extending the work of the moimal. schools beyond 
thp minimum limits here pitjscribed 




, Chapter XIX. 

PREPARATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS— THE 
UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES. 


Section I. THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF SOUTH DAKOtA. 


Purpo^ie of the. flcpartm4:nf . — The purpase of the department of 
educitlion, ns expiyssed^by the university authorities — 


is t(» furnish ndo<)unle 'for the s^tudy of tl»e scieiuv of etlucatlon and 

the nrtvnf touching. It is dosi^ncfl to fit leacliers, suiter visors^ principals, uud 
superintondentH for . the Kclioois of the State. thouKh its'eourses are open to 
nuyone interested In tlie work of educafion. 


^At the time of the survey 161 persons who are teaching in the 
juihlic schools, nornial scliools^ or colleges of the State hold degrees 
from the University of South Dakota or have^ taken courses in the 
university. These teachers may be summarized as follows: 

(a) Thirty-nine superintendents and principals and fifty-nine ^ 
teachers wlio hold degrees or are working for ttffvanced degrees and 
teaching in high* schools, nonnnl schools, or colleges t>f the State. 

(/>) Twenty-nine superintendents and principals and ten teachei*s, 
who are undergraduates of the university, teaching in the high 
schools of the ^tate of State certificates. * 

{h) Twenty-nine superintendents and principals and ten teachers, 
schools of the State oh State certificates. 

Of the 161 teachei*s IIT are member^ of normal school, college, and 
univoi*sity faculties and 4 have resi^d for war duties. This leaves 
ill the public schools, 11 of whom are element ary-school teachers. 
The net total is 127 superintendents, pripcipals, 'and high-school 
teachers employed in the State, or aboHt lo per cent of the actual 
number requii^d to siipply secondary schools. Furthermore, not nil 
of \ the 127 teachers have come into the high schools through the 
department of education o\ the university, although probably most 
of them have had some courses in education\ From. this it can be seen ^ 
that the university has only barely touched the prcAlcm of preparipg^ 
teachers for secopdary schools. . ’ ' ‘ 


.i\: 4 ^^ 
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dumber and dhtrlhuthn of students enrolled, in education , — ^Tho 
luiinber of students taking bourses in ediica’^n the first semester of 
1017-18 was 141, distributed as follows: South Dakota, 131; Iowa; 
0; Nebraska, 1, ' 

liintrUnition of South Dakota f^tuthnits in education, bit -voHniics, 


Bcmlle - - 

1 

'Grartt _ - - . 


. 1 

Moodv 



lU»thomiiu» 

4 

Grozin ry __ _ 


4 

lh*nninjjtoii 

1 

mown _ 

3 

Huu'lu*s 


. 3 

UolM'rts - 

1 

limit* 

1 

llutriiiuson 

■ J-- 

1 

Sn nboni 

c 

Charlos Mjlx 

8 

■ .lormiM . 

• 

. 1 

Sliuniion 

- 1 

f'hii'k 

1 

K iiiiTsbury 


2 

Spink 

_ _ 'r» 

Clay 

32 

Lake _ . 


2 

! Turner 

1 

CiMlinjitim 

a 

Liiwrt':>ro _ . 



1 Union _ 

5 

Dnvisori 

2 

Lincoln 


5 

' Vunktoii 

1 

I >:i V _ 1 . 

i 

Mri^itok - 


0 ! 



ntmpPw 

4 

Marshall _ . 


1 

1 

i 

Total 

m 

l^lmumls 

1 

Moatle 





Fuulk . 

5 

MinncUalm 

" 

0 




The courses offered by the department of education the first semes- 
ter of 1017-18 and ike aumber of students enrolled in eacli were as 
follows : 

StWlODtS. 

(Nmrse 1. Fumlanientnl conceptions of eilucatlon 

<Jourse 3. Principles of eilucatlon 

U-oupKe 7, Measurin;? results of teachim; 

Course 9, Theory ami prnciiee of tem hin;; ir. elementary scIum>1m 

<\>urse 11, Theory am! prm tloo teadiinj' in st^eoiuJary schools 

(’nurse 17. Scliool udnanistration alnl s.ii'or\ ision .. 

Course 25. Tench in;: processes * 

Course 27, Interest, motivation, ami Hpi>rei;lation_, _* 


SO 

39 

0 

29 

9 

2 

IS 

7 




Of these courses all but 17, 25, and 27 are elemchtiuy or intrwluc- 
tory. The eight courses were given by a staff of two professors and 
two assistants, who, in addition, devote much time to extension 
toacliing. 

Future policy , — The committee is convinced that the time is op- 
portune to reorganize the present department of education as a school 
of education in charge of a capable dean and an ample staff of pro- 
fessor and assi?stnnts. The school of education should occupy a 
building of its own, well fufrnished. with laboratory eejuipment and 
other facilities required in a nicdern school of education. In this 
should Imj housed also the university, practice school of *high-school 
rank. It is Essential that the students pursuing^.edupational courses 
have acce^ to such a well-organized practice school Now, all stu- 
dents have had teaching experience are excu^d from practice 
►teaching;.all others acquire ,gome e^cperience Jn the Veirmillion. high ^ 
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training such adequate or Systematic practice experience as they 
should have. 

ith its department' of education i*eorganmed as here proposed, 
the university shotdd be able to overcome the drawbacks of jK»or 
geographical location and furnish the State with an annualfy increas- 
ing number of administratoi-s, supervisoi-s, and high-school teachers. 

Section 2. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION IN THE STATE c6lLEQK. 

Present .The department of education in the State college 

is of recent origin, and is still in the process of. organization. The 
department is organized for the jturpo.se of preparing principals and 
superintendents for the agricultural'and indtistrial high schools, and 
teachers of agriculture, home economics, anil manuar training. 

As can best be seen from the list of graduates for 1917 (p. 225) 
who' elected courses in education, the department does not yet occupy 
the place it slu)idd have in supplying teachers of vocational sub- 
jects, and ndniinistratops and supervisors for, the new kind of rural 
schools ])roposed in this survey, the organization of which, is likely 
to be liastencd by the standards set up under the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Pohey of ej-/>(i)is/on . — It is definitely settled that the, State col- 
lege will ])r(’pare all the t^mliers for the secondary schools taking 
advantage of the agricidtural-education provision in the Smith- 
Hughes Act. and at lea.st .some of the teachers in home economics, 
j If the recommendations of the surveys committee are adopted, the 
\ St.ate college will probably preiiare all the latter class teachers. ' 

1 he at mosphero of the agricultural college and its large equipment ■ 
i make this an ideal place in which to ])repare not alone the vocational 
teachers siMiken of above, but al.so j»riucipals of the large consolidated 
and rural high .schools and continuation schools urged by the com- 
“ niilteo. 

At tliG piTScrtt time a single professor is eni])Ioyccl in this depart- 
niont. It should be the j>olicy of the school to enlarge the depart- 
ment. It should be the policy of the school to enlarge the department 
as rapidly as is consistent with public demands. The committee 
recommends that tlie following organization be consummated iiniiic- 
diately; 

1. That the department be placed fn charge of* a professor of oduentfon 

and director of the department (who sliall conduct the courses !ire<1uc«nonal 
theory pnd practice). . . • 

2. That there be. appointed to assist Uim one specialist of aKfleultural 
ednoatlon; (6) one .specialist, of home economics education; and (o) onespeclal- 
I Mt of rural education. 
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' Section 3. EDUCATIONAL COURSES IN ACCREDITED COLLEGES AND 

ACADEMIES. 

Legislative proi'^islons, — Under tlio provisions of sections 13 and 11 
of the school laws of iSouLli Dakota the State department of public 
instruction has approved the work of ceilain dcnominutional schools 
ill the State and has* placed these schools on ecpial terms with the 
State schools in the luatlcr of receiving State certificates. 

Section 13, on life diplomas, provides that — 

a life diploma from tlie State uiiiversiiy or from jiny approved eollr;;e Iiav- 
inj; a repulur course of study, lu which at least four years nho\e nn «iiprov(Ml 
lil^th'scliool course arc nspiired. may in» accepted in lieu of an ONaminatioii in 
the suhje<'ts nauie<l, if the applicant lu»s in his college I'ourse pnrsiuHl one 
coui'se of p(Mlaj;of;iral*stiidics and p('d;i"i>;rinii profc^-stoniil Irainini:. (;oniprisinj; 
at least otMsfourih work during at leist IS nionlhs. 


Under this section, tlie following instittUions have been placed on 
.the irccTodited list : Augustan a (Allege, Dakota W'esleyan University, 
Huron C’diloge, Sioux Falls College, Vimkton College. 

''I'hese schools arc^aLs<Liiccrediled under section'll, providing for 
the issue of State cerlificates. 

Section 14 of the sedtool la’ * provides that — 
n diploma from any State noniml school in South T^akota, hnvinp a cour.^e.iii 


whicli :it least two y(*ars' wtnk uhovc an approved f/nir-year oiurse 

Is veqnlrod,* mny he ncceppti in lieu of an exiuidnution in the subjects iiame<I : 
Provided further^ That a diploma from any other sc1uh) 1 having: u course of 
stutly opilvalent in e.xlent ami siuiiiai; In clmructer umy he accoplctf in lien of 
im exmninution in the sulijects 'Yinmetl. 

Provided' further. That appMeuirts’for State ccrtificnie, upon iionnnl or other 
school crcMlentials, must sho\v that tlu* of study itiirsuM tluTcin nue 

•talned n courses of at ]oast 18 nioiiilis of |>edajro;o* a^id professloimt iralnlttf:. 
comprising ut least oiu'-f mirth sitid time. » , . ' 

Under t4iis section the following institutions have been accroilited, 
in adtjitioii to the five enuineraled above: Luthcnui no Anal und 
Wessington S])rings junior college. ^ . * 

In addition to the courses for State certificates, these two schools 
offtr courses loading to first and second grade certificates. Notiv. 
Dame Academy and AVdnt Ac,ndeiny likewise offer courses leading 
to fir^t aqd second gi'ade certificates. 

Annual teacher e/^ccssiop-H feovi the accredtfeJ ^colleges , — Table 07 
shows tlial 47 students in the accredited tolfeges completed the 
reijuired pedagogical and professioiMil courses entitling them to life 
diplomas; 87 others completed the six-year 00111 * 81 ? for the fivi^ycur 
. State certificate. In all, 102 sfudents completed one or another of 
" ; ; the four-certificate courses. Ofthese, 144 are. teaching the present 
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TAJiLE 97 . — Orndnatcis vduv<Hivn' from avrrcdiivd denominational coUegeB and 

aiademiat, VJll. , 


* 

lastitulium. 

Ufe 

diploma. 

• State ' 
oert lo- 
cale. 

First- 

fUids 

oprtifl. 

cate. 

Second- 
gnida 
oert ift- 

CHle. 

Totel 
nuiabar 
teachlnc 
in 1W7-18. 

Aueustana Collt^r. 



13 

10 


Dakota WwlfViiU U’uivorsily 

l‘J 

12 ■ 



K 

15 

] 

Huron Collppp* 

15 , 

(i " 



Sioux ralUColl€^..p . i 

2 

4 


1 

Yanklon ColleiTF 1 

11 ■ 

11 

1 

1 

17 

2S 

Liilhomn Nonnnl School ■ i 

S 

1 

y 

36 

Wessin^ilon .Shrinks Junior C.illrco ' 

M 

10 

15 

1 a 

?4 

Wanl Academy 



, 



i-l 

* 20 

Total 

' 1 

47 

37 



05 j, 144 


It is evident, from these data that the denominational schools are 
taking an important part in the preparation of teachers for the 
scliools of the State, which ought to be encouraged in every possible 
way by the State authorities. 

VoVw]jof i7isperthufandrc-ac<^€ditjn{f the dfmoTmiuitional schools,— 
It is vitally import ant tliat the State authorities which have placed 
these schools on the accredited lists should also exercise the.aullmrity 
of inspection over them, so far as their facilities for teacher training 
are coiaerned. The committee believes that former State superin- 
tendents have been too i-epdy to grant the right of nccn'ditijig, and 
that as a result several/^^rhcK^^ enjoy this important function which 
are not aderjuafely e^fuipped for the work. It is not the pur]X)se to 
go info details of all the weaknesses discovei'ed. Attention is, how- 
ever, called to the following facts: 

1, Augnstana Collect* is onlv a junior college and should no longer 
be accredited for life diplonia.nndcr the four-year college course. 

2. Dakota Wesleyan rniversity, Huron College, and .Yankton Col- ' 
Vge rank in a class by themselves, and are the only colleges fitted, by 
reason of teaching staff, laboratory" and lilfrnry" equipment, etr., to 

-grant the life diploma on etjual terms with the State schools. 


3. The colleges how accredited to offer courses leading to life 
diplomas and State certificates do not. have the equipment (practice 
school, etc.) to instruct elementary school teachers which most of the 
six-year course teachers bccoine.--, 

4. The equipment of the schools that limit their courses to the 

State certificate and the first and 'second gilTde certificates, or first 
iind second grade certificates only, is generally too meager. Tliis 
refers partieularly to training-school fatplities nVul* professional 
libraries, *- , ' 

5. The accredited whoqls that offer for certificates similar 

to the .cqur^S given ^ the nomal 
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Section 4. PROPOSED TEACHER-TRAINING DEPARTMENTS IN HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

In a total of 9,250 students enrolled in the South Dakota high 
schools, only 280 students study teaching subjects. Des])ito this fact, 
more than 25 per cent of tliese students teaeli without further prepa- 
/ ration. This is a had practice. The high schools have a real oppor- 
^ tunitt to stimulate a better professioiiiil attitude among the young 
pem4e, 'C\*ith the ultimate result of hastening the raising of standards 
aiul building up the attendance at the normal schools. 

schooh xho^hl offer frnmlna cenirscfi , — The committee be- 
lieves that only a limitetl number of fully accredited hierh schools 
should be authorized to offer teacher-training courses. 'Vs a begin- 
ning the privilege might be limited to the 19 high .schools in .Group I 
{see page 187). However, the, ultimate aim sliotild be to establish one - 
.such school in each organized county. Teaching staffs, courses of 
study, 'and equipment o'f these schools should be approved by the 
State department of pnl)lic instruction and .should, receive State aid 
for their training dopartihents. The work should he organized as a 
fifth or graduate year, and it should be understood that this is only 
u temporary expedient. As- soon hs possible the normal schools 
• should he so enlarged as to enable them to prepare a sufficient number 
of teachei*s for all elementary schools. 

The committee accordingly makes the following specific recom- 
mendations: 


1 . That the State lostslaturc ‘appropriate $ 40,000 for tl»o hionnlnra 1919-20 
•to aid In estnlilisldTur and niaintaiplm: tonclicr-traininj: dopartnuMils organized 
as fifth-yt‘nr roursi's in ronnoclinn with fom*-yoai* high scliouls «iu>rovecl l>j; the 
Stntp depnrtniont of pnltli<’ instrnetion. 

2 . Tlmt no sHjool slmll receive more tluui imm* nnmiin. 

The following coiirseMs jdannethfor fifth-year study in high sclumls 
organizing teacher-training departments: 


rniST TKRW. 12 hours. ‘TotnllKHirs 

I . , pt*r 

Practical, Introdaction.s to tencliinfj t : 4 

A Plmplr ronrpr nnlindylnir prfmiplrs nf rtlucntlon nnd nf to.'iclinp an wnf\^ 
ntd thp traclier In-tnitiiluK to «rli*nt Iilmvrlf nnd. pet n prn.*»p of tlio fnmlnmontnl 
prlihiplos which alionid pN'Cf-dc olisorvatlnn and practlco tracliliip and ap<*rlal moth- ' 
ml« nnd rural school managetnent. ,Th« coarse, Is DcccBRarily ciciocntai-y ; little at- 
tempt U made to strf^s the physical facts UQdc^jng the principles of teaching. 

English 4 


A course In English Inngnnpe. lacludlQK grammar, oral nnd written comiwsltlon, 
and spfillng^ The presiitipoitltion Is Ihot the atudents have, already acqnlred.a 
rensonablu good Kn^iish tsiulpmeut In their hIph-scUoel course. Tlte present ^urse 
Is intended to lateustfy the work done Ip high school, and parttcuihrly to .em- 
pbaslxe the special phases of English (bat should i>e tauf9bt In elementary rural 
schools— hu\v best to (each cumposltlon ; how? much, when, and where to teach ‘ 
grammar; and hpw to teach and how much to lacludeof filing.' '* * 

"" 
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Niituro stii'l.T iisrlniltiire . 


Total' hoar* ■ 
pt*r wc€k. 

4 


A rourar Intended ae an approach to the centrJ subject tn every rural cnrncu- 
luin, 1. t\, ngrirulture. from yie t'ducatlounl ana :^plritual, rather thuu the occu- 
patiomtl. pntnt uf view. The tlrst term Is devoted lurKely to the ^etHTal envlron- 
nient In which rnml ctuldrcD live, aud lo u study of pImUe. tiird^, insects, etc., 
with praeth’nl metluids of ptcerntntlon, for the purpose of placing children In har* 
muny wlili the nature euvironmeut where they live, do the end tlmt they may learn 
to luve and liouor the land. 


Kunil lionltli nnd .Kfiuitntion_ 


A coiiipn hf'nslve course, Including personal hygiene, school sanitation, and home 
and cotmmmity wuiitariou. It emphnsize« ttte teacher's own health and the Influ- 
e:trc of the )aiptl*« liealtli on study nnd school progress. Much ^ne is devoted to 
the prim lples nf . sclmui snntfntlou. Inctuding ventilation, heatflfg. lighting, com- 
numicaldi' discasos. etc. Ahnut or.e-fourth of the time Is given to farm-home sani- 
tation nml sanitary living, with emphasis on water supply, sewage disposal, air, 
footl, and clothing. 

oitservathm and ityactioe teaching.' ^ ; 

Ixtcal elementary nnd uoar ity rurni schools to he used ns Inborntnry, as pre- 
requlMitoa fof iM'st re.suIta'yJii this course, l-’ully two-tMrds of t her time of this 
term is dev4tti‘d to ^itscrvy Hon of clns.s protsMiure ,and mnnagernent, technique, 
nml drill lessons, .Some tln\e Is devot*‘d fo n study of general rural school condi- 
tions. No m fual practice teucliing is done dtttlng this term unless the class la too 
largo to permit nil nqulrcd tea cl dug to Ijo complett'd by the students during th« 
^oculuI and tldrd t*rms, 

. t 

riiyshnl pdumtioti * ' » 


A coursy devoted to the slgbiQcauce of jthyslcal training, co 


g, corrective exerclsea. 


20 

* * SECOND TERM. 12 wepkS. 

* 

Uurnl school mnujigement nnd methods of teaching 4 

A course devoted tn the prnldeius of rural school orgnui7nllon. clHssroom pro- 
cedure, dally program, uud class technique. The study* nccompunles t>racUce 
teaching, which )»oglns Iho S(s*ond term, from whhh It derives its nteanlng. ns the 
discussions ill class usunlHy grow out of the daily e.\peiIouees galutsi tii obK«*rva- 
tiuu uud practice teaching. ' 

Arithmotio and form account. s : 3 

A en refill study of the fundnme'nlnl principles of arithmetic, and special 
emphftsirt on npplicaUon of these principle's to the content matter nvallablo In 
('very rural ('uvlronuK'Ut. Cou side ruble time is ile voted to simple farm accounts. 

Heading ami phonics , 3 

A course dcslrfed to give the pludent a comprehensive view of fhe nlqts and ■ ■ 
pinposcs of teacning reading. Much time Is given to how lo teach the subject, ' 
what the dlffcreut' groups shoald read, aud how to correlate reading to other sdb- 
Jects in the program. 

School niufilc t : ^ 2 

This course Is lntende<l to prepare teaefters to give Tmtfdc ns n regular claw • 

. cxcrclKC- tn the rural schoola. Much time is devot^ to sight reading and part 
singing. The aim Is largely to develop the power to read the printed score and 
appreciate choice music. • " • 

Art. ' . 2* 
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' , Tolnl Imnrs 

' prV WfOk. 

IiKhistrial nrts 2 

'a rourao i>lnnnf'(l to h<-Ip studriils ^^paro for su<-h pliasrs of ludustrlnl arts as* 

, should proporly cover the first live yi-nrs of the ntral seluK)I eoursi’. The sulijeet 
lURtter iB plftTined (o conter about the' activities of home ami these 

netlvUh’s nro huliatial tu projects made 1»y paper, curdhoaril, clay, uiitl oilier 
nmlorlnlB which are easily fnanlpulnted. 

Observation fiTifl practioi^ tenchint;. 1 


I'lils course Is devoted to class tcnehlnt,' In the rural or other elementary prac- 
tice sehcK^ T-Ih' work eciuers uhout l:iii"im;;e. leading, spelling, ami arlthiuel Ic. 
C’oiifemices with critic teachers of the in act It t- si bools, . \ 


TIUKlt ‘tllKM. Ill lV(»t‘ks. 




Ittiral-lifp problems .\y 

A thorough going emirse In the fimdainent.'tl i haraNerlsiles of rnrsl life; n his- 
tory of llH ohuuyes from plunecriiig to moderu ugriiulture : nt shitcnient nf its 
primary insfithilons and agenelos.' with B[M'elal emphasK on the Imme. ehun-h. 
nud school: place nf the rural school In connmiiilty leadership; modern schm)I 
organlzutioa, lulmlnlKt ra thm. . and nupervlBioii ; fanii coniniuaity sehoote, contlutin- 
fion schools, oxteusiou C(Uir>es. ete. 


TUstoty and cinminmity civics 4 

A courstf designed eBpocially lo teach the methods of tbeso Buhjects, It sup- 
plements what has already Iriinu’d. atid giv.s especiatly the phases; of itftmry 

and eommunlty civics which shnnld,l»o emphasized In rural schools. The ennr-i' In 
cJvtcB stresses rural henlth aiiTl morals, responslhlllty In kcepiug rural oommuulth*.'," 
wholefiontc and healthful; la protectlug tbom'from kocIhI vice, otc- 

Nature study — uKrlcultun* 4 

The course contlnue.s the work begun with the fall term. It emphasizes agrl* 

' eulturc teaching in the inlmratory of imhirc. The tcxtloiok Is ron^ideretl in .the 
liglit of Iciuiing thread only. All students ar-- exioaded to work In tin* school 
cxperlitM’nt plats, and should grow Individual gardens, sdioni niol home gar- 
dens, school aud home iirojccte, nnd dob work receive much stteiitloQ. 

Home economics (ffirls).^^ ^ ‘j 

A rnurse which emphasizes sewing, enoklng ns<»ipiiroachcd thinimh (he npdinm 
(if the hot lunch, and similar phoscB of homo ecommilcs which are practicable In 
the >iinall rural sthnol. 


\ ^lanunl training (boys) 

This Is n Htudy of such nmnmd actlviiics as - \erv farm hoy should be ac- 
(laaluted with. It diseo^trnges the rdd Hndtatinn of Keeping the hoy af work at 
n few highly flnlRhed or olnhonited" articles, and cmplmMlzcs Instead all the cotn- 
luoniy practiced mannnl nctlvltles caaentlnl to successful agricultural life, which 
include work in woud, leather' mctol, and cement. * 

Observation and prnct(co teaching 1 

* The fonrpo for tlds term routhuies the prnellce teaching Ity cliissos and suh- 
Jects begun with the second teriUC (ieogrflphy, history, music, art, nud ludusirlal 
work receive considernlfle attedtlon. The Inst half of the term h devoted to 
room teaehlng ; 1. e.,’ the prnct/ee teacher takes entire charge of the ‘room. Con- 
ferences with critic teachers coutlDiied. 
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Physical. etlucatlon ; 2 

Devoted chiefly to supervUed play and aaimuL Xo prcpargttoii requltiHi, 

This couit-ie loay be organic for three terms .with 60 k'rin-hoiir 



TEACIIEHS AND THE VNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES. Z55 

SLMlMAin* .OK RIXOMMEMUTIONS OX TEACIIKn-rUEIWRATIOX IN TIIB 
tJNiVKKSITY AND COLLKCKS AND SPECIAL IIKill saK)OLS. 

1. The reorganization of the department of education in tlie I^ni- 

veisity of Soutli Dakota as a seliool of education in charge of a 
ilean' and facidty of education, ' ‘ . 

2. The oi-ganizatiou of a practice high school in connection with 
'tlie nnivorsiiy di'purfiuent of education. 

3. Tlie enlargreijiont of the department of education in the State 
( ollege of Agriculture to meet the new demands made on it undet* 
tlie Smith-Ilughos Act. 

4. 1 he systematic insjicction of the accredited denominational col- 
leges and aeiulenii(^s by the State deiiurtment of public instruction. 

a. I’he j’eadjustnient of certification privileges of the deiioiuTna- 
tional sehools on tiie following basis; 

a. That riuron College, the Dakota Wesleyan Univorsit\% and 
Yankton (ollege nlono retain tlie acquired right to offer life diplomas 
for the completion of the four-yeaiy college course; that these. schoots 
ahimdon the si.\-year T‘ourst's hv reason of lack of adeipiate practice 
soIhm> 1 facilities. 

h. That all the other colleges and academies offering courses lead- 
ing to State certificates and to fiivt and second grade cert ilicates im- 
]>rt>ve tlieir praetice-.^^eliool facilities and enlarge their professional 
libraries under the direction of tlie State depart intmt of public in- 
struction in order t(t retain the certification privilege (hoy now hold. 

(». 'riuM'slahlishnieiit of ti'tiining de])art meats for elementary teaeh- 
eis in certain accredited high ^*hools. 




Chapter XX. 

HIGHER EDUCATION.! 


South Dnkotii is one of tlic c*ony)anit few States of t lie Union 
that divide support for higher education amon^ three or more in- 
stitutions. Q wcnty-fivc of the States provide whatever higher edu- 
cation is afforded in one institution, with centralized administration 
and under'-a single board of control. States nmintainjwo sepa.- 

late institutions, ami Id States maintain three or four higher insti- 
tutions in different localities, with separate aduiinistratioh and for 
the most part under soj^aratc boards of control. Only five^ States 
P Iwsides South Dakota (Colorado, Mieliigaiu Montana, New Mexico, 
and Oklahoma) inain'tain sc*parate schools of mines. 

Experience and thooi'y apparently justify two principles for the 
organization of higher education: (a) That,' whenever possible, alE 
higher education, other than ?liat of the normal schools, should be 
consolidated in a single State miivcrsityP (/>) that, whenever two 
or more higher 'institutions arc established .(lefiidte Jiclds should be 
assigned to the different institutions, and great care should b® taken 
to so coordinate the work of the institutions as to f^revent waste- 
ful duplication of 'courses or 'departments. 

Sccti6n I, THE CONSOLIDATION tOF HIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTH 

DAKOTA. 

In the judgment of the survey committee a serious error was inade 
Avhen the State of South Dakota established the present three insti- 
tutions for higher education. The comimttoe believes that the edu- 
cational and material interests of the State would be served best if a 
single institution were 'maintained, tl^t institution comprtkending 
all forms of higher education now prSvided in the State university,’ 
the State college, and the State school * of' mines. • Beyond ’ tiuestion 
this would have been the best policy in the beginning^ and the com- 
mittee is convinced that even now it would be far bettei^toconsoHdate 
ail three of its' degree-granting institutions, abandon the present 
/.plants, and establish a nesw State uniyeipity centmlly located and 
accessible, from all parts of the State. The survey comini tiee accord^ 
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ingly rccommeiuls the ostahliyliijient (>f ii cousolidate<l University of 
S<futh«l)akota. It makes this recommendation for the following 
reasons : « * 

(1) The totah number of collegiate students.iu the State of South 
Dakota is relatively small — so small that its division pto three 
groups in the three institutions renders impossible emOTU*e and, at 
(he same time, reasonably .economical instruction.'^ At mc^present 
time the total number ofVollegiate students resident in tl^ State of 
South Dakota is mtich l)clow 2,000. '\vhile (lie number attcniring pub- 
lie institutions in the State is less than 1,000. A single unh^rsity 
can hi well provide for five or six iiineS^his number if the popula- 
titm should increase accortlingly. 

(2) The expense of maintaining a single consolidated university ^ 
would he far less than the expense of maintaining the three existing ’ 
institutions. In less than a decade the State could probably reco-ver 
all the hflts incident to the abandonment of existing plants, even if 
no other use were found for tliem. 

(8) One of the greatest disadvantages of; maintaining two or 
more institutions for highev education is the apparently inevitable 
rise of interinstltiitionuJ compelition with its consequent duplication 
of work, wasteful expenditure of public money, ^eotionar politics, 
and co^^tant interference with the proper development of educa- 
tional facilities. Tlje Shite of South Dakota has been more for- 
“tuimte* than 'most States in escajiing the sectional discord, political 
logrolling, oducivtioiml diseouragenient,. and intorinstitntional diffi- 
culties which have ap]?eared to be inextricably related to. the main- 
tenance of more than one highcr institntion in Other States. It hujf / 
not, however, cut irelv’^ escaiied intorinstitgtidnal competition, n^cer- 
tain amount of institutional ^lolitics, ami a considerable amount of 
educationah duplication with its consequent educational loss and 
'.financial waste!- Soulh Dakota' ^as already paid a heavy hill for 
, its educational duplication and has already failed to develop (hat ‘ 
<legrec of' educationiil achievement which the connnittee believes 
would follow from (he consolidation fif its higher institutions. As 
time goes on the financial loss will be heavier and the educational . 
loss will be irretrievable. ' ' ^ 

- In any circumstance the coinmitt^ itconm tends the abandonment 
of the State school of mines. It recommends^ also that the State 
seize on (he favorable opportiiiiity fo reorganize its entire system of. 
.collegiiate educatioit t>y the establishment of a consolidated Stnt^ 
university. ^ . 

T?ic of ^junior €oUegeB*-~CfM of the strongest argii- 
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f^ct that interest in Jiigher education and, attendance at higher . 
institutions are greatly effected by the proximity and accessibijity 
of siicli institutions. In making the above recommendation for a / 
consolidated St‘ 4 te university the survey eoinnnttee had in mind a 
further recommendation designed to ’meet the desiriybility of insti- 
tutions lo(5ited,^o as to develop a State-wide interest iii higher edu- 
cation and to foster.attendance at higher institutionsj Within the 
past decade several States ha\o cnconraged the c8wblishii»ont of 
institutions which cover the work of tlic fresh maA and sophomore 
yeai*s of a collegiate course. To Such institutions^ lias been given 
the name of junior colleges. Yn most colleges and universities the 
major part of the* work of the freshman and sophomore years is 
limited to elementary courses and courses which are foundational 
for the somewhat more specialized work of tlut junior and senior 
years. This work is comparatively inexpensive and* the relatively 
large numbers of^stmlents enrolled in the courses does not cause/ 
wasteful duplication.' It may^well bo^provided in several instiUi- 
tions without educntionnl or fyianciar loss. On the other hand, the > 
major part of the work' of the junior ♦Jind senior years in a colibge 
or Muiversity is somewhat specialized and therefore expensive iinlcss 
consotfdated in ono institution. 

The committee recom mends for the serious consideration, of the edu- 
cational authoritiai of the State of South Dakota the establLshmcnt 
of thr^ junior colleges affiliated with the consolidated State univer- 
sity and providing each a two-years’ course of study coordinated 
with the junior year of the unive<*sity. For one of these junior col- 
leges provision might well be itiade in the western part of the^Statc 
4o take the place or much erf the wcy*k now done-hy the general course ‘ . 
nt tlie State school of mines and possibly occupying the plant to be 
vacated i>y that institution. 'The location of tlie other two (or more) 
institutions^ would have to, he determined with reference to the loca- 
tion of,, the Stale university. If that institution ho located in the 
central part of Che ^StatCf one of the junior colleges might well b^ ^ 
located in the southeastern part of the State, possibly occupying the 
plant of the present State imiver&ity, and one/ in the northeastern 
part of the. State. Under no conditions. should any of these junior 
college^ be affiliated with any of the State h^rmarschools. They 
should be directly affiliated with the* university imd be coD^Uered 
as inJSgral part4 of that institution, their administration being , 
Bubordinate to that of the State university. ^ 


Section 2. ENRaLLM^NT. AT THfi\Sj'ATE HIGHER INSTITUTIONS. 
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benefiting by incideulaHiand in sonie cases detriineutal^ ^fun6tions 
l)crformod by the'institution. At the State college the regular col> 
lcgiaU> students enrolled are outnumbered by the other students in; 
attendance. A truly college atmosphere can not be properly mainy 
(aincil whera the subcollegiate, special, and irregular students out 
number the collegiate students. Xn a different way, and to a 1^ 
extent, the univci'sity suffers <from the presence of a relatively large 
Tiumbor of ‘^special slrtilents.” At the State school of mines/ the 

is almost equal to the nutnber 


spcci 

number of secondary-school students 
of collegiate stiide^. 


*)S.-=I-hirf}ffvtrnff< at the ffircc dcQree^f^ranthKj in-'^titviiornf of ^outh 
X Dakota in nU6-lT, 
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> Includiiiif 57 "short course” students at IhixStale oollrgc. 

» Induding 205 pupils in t)tc State c»llo?e (se^oomlary) school of agriculture. 

1 he educational influence^ of the thre^? collegiate institutions at 
present tend ti^bc ‘more localized than should be the case. This Is 
slmwii by tl>e jieographical distribution of students in the'S-arious 
institutions, p'or the three institutions those figures may be^sutn- 
inarized in the following table: 
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^ From these figures sc venU. facts niaj' be understood; 

K Of all collegiate sttidents in these institiitions more than niae- 
tenths are residents of the^fate.^ In other words, the facilities 
provided for higher education in South Dakota primarily benefit 
State resic^nts. The proportion of nonresident# is not. excessive and 
does not intorfeye with the legitimate interests of the State. Such a 
small proportion of nonresidents benefits rather than hampers the 
work»of the three institutions. 

2., Of the total popiilation of the State approximately. 40 per cent 
is found in the southeastern division and about 40 per cent in the 
northeastern division. Collegiate enrollments from those diviaons 
are in proportion about the same. Enrollments from the w^cstem 
’ division of the State are somewhat below the proportion^of popula- 
tion in that division. 

, 3. Of the total collegiate enrollments from the southeastern divi- 
sion more than. three-quarters arc at the State university. Of the* 
total collegiate enrolhnents from the northeastern division more than 
twothirds are at the State college. Of the 'total collegiate enroll- 
ments from the western division nearly ojie-half arc at the State 
university, slightly more than one-eighth* at the State college, and 
'somewhat over one-third at the State school of mines. Of the total 
collegiate cni-ollinents for the State 55 per cent are at the univeraty, 
nearly' 40 per cent at the State college, and about 5 per cent ajt the 
State-scbopl of mines. * i 

4. Of collegiate sfiulents at the State university nearly three-fifths 
are residents of the souyieiwtem division of the State, about one- 
fifth from the nortlieastcm df vision, about one-tenth from the 'West- 
ern division, and nlxnit one-tent,h. friim otlier States. Of collegiate 
* students at the State colli'go-nbdut two-thirds are residents of the 
northeastern division, about one-fifth to one-qtfiirtcr from thS so\jth- 
eastem division, 4 percent from the western division, and G per cent 
from oufsido the Statb. Of cidlegiato^stirdents at the Stata school 
‘of mines more thah four-fifths are from the western, division' of the 
State. '' ' *** 

Th&e facts emphasize fhc importan^kC consolidating the colle- 
giate education of Spfrth I)akota into a ^ngle State university, which 
shall include all departments of highpj^eflucation now pm^^ided in 
the three sepiirate institutions; and all departments of higher educa- 
^ tion hereafter to be' ^tablished. v , 

• COURSES OFPSRSlD AT TH? HiomtR INSTITUTIONS^, 

# it Jroy^iph is^ado 

r. ’*grant So^^^a£dtttiFor^h^^ lypefbf hij^^r 

cation which ap|lear^ be jMified to ^ utont which the needs'' 
ftbkle ipiNBsrliij^^d of (he Ithree 
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imitioiilarly the State univci-sily ahd tlie State college, pro-vide§ ( 
typ(':< of instruction which may be considered fiiiulamental to higher \ 
education and which must form service departmeirta to most kinds 
of s|)cci{*lizcd p^fessional work, such as the sciences,- social studies, 
Kiiglish, languages, mntlicmaties, etc. In ^addition special forms of 
lilghor educat ion are provided in one or more of the three institutions. 

In the following table are presented figures showing the 'number 
of courses in each department actually given and enr;olling students 
ill each ijistitution in ifllG-lT, togctlier yith the gross 'enrollments : 

T.mu.k UK). — Kurolhnvtif in courses a*n(J {nsUtu.fions. 0 . 
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• epfoUnicntvS are detorminod hy adding together •]] namw In every njourse. The number of 

oifTerent Individuals cmrollcd U .sdmotimes much smaller^ since the groes curollment counts cscli name as 
limes w It mar appear in different classes within any <*odeparimem or In dlfferont departments. In 
fhlsely appear to Indicate that In some courses no fiwtnicticn is given in an 
instttutioa Where the subject appears under another name oa within a dilferent department 
f Taken by preparatory rtutlOTts only In 1916 * 17 . ^ 

• Fw the most pan of subooUet^ grade et the 8ute college. 

These figures, in so^scases, ^ggest the possibility that the offer- 
ings of rte Stsi^e institutions may *ha.-#e esj)nndcd mUewhat beyopdl 
tlieif.leg^itima.te bouti3^ it tnay^te que^tioded s^ot)sly -whiatllwF 
IdS^cpnirses hiiviiig ^groire cnrciilineAtykf 686 students (about Mx 
disiits per tirarsej «m be justified by th^ engln^ing needs of %e 
State or the engineerijBg iepterests students Thraiqiiiestlon becomes 
sn .the mols &at'iBQte than 99 ottulr 
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coui*ses in on wintering were offered in Init no students were 

enrolled' in them. * * 

In the foJ lowing table are presented figures showing the extent to 
wlii(’h courses were offei*ed but not given in lOlfrlT, together with' 
sonic figures for the gross etirollment in each institution. 

T.iiu K 101. — Cotir.'i('!< iwfl ruraiiinrnts. 
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It appears that of all courses offered. -according to the catalogues 
. for 1016-17 in the three institutions taken collect ively, nearly one-third 
were* not actually giviai. It is, of course, obvious that the ^offerings of 
the State ifistitiitions must be sufficiently extensive to meet roasonablo 
deihands on the part of students in attondnuce and on 'the ])art of 
prospective st|ulents, Ncvcftlielos.s. it is fair jie it her to sttulents iiolt 
tovinstructors to offer a progpm .of instruction which the iilstitutions 
could not actually provide without jilacing a burden on the staff 
^ which it could ill support, (\;rlainly iiatil there hi much greater 
demand than can tiow be found it is unreusoimhle to include courses 
in the catalogue wlijch,are seldom if ever actually ^giycn.. Oyer-am- 
bitious offerings in tlie (Hitalogues contribute neither to the dignity 
^ nor to the efficiency of any insiitiUion. ^ 

» Section .4. the problem OF DUPLICATION. 

Whenever two or more institutions, nrc maintained in any State 
a certain aiuonnt of duplication of cour.s^ departments, laboratories, 
libraries, equipment, and instruction is inevitable."^ Studies such 
R.S English, history, economics, mathematics, chemistry, physics, and 
the like,* must be found in evje^ihstitution which pretends to pro- 
vide instruction of collegiate oflmiiversity gradoi Every* institution 
^ must have its own libniry, its owi laboratories, its own gymnasium,, 
its own equipment, regard|e^ of the provision for similar facilities 
in other institutions. KoC all du{dication, therefore,, can l)K^4iv6i^ 
under,th^ sudh ^ thoi^^ 

- in e^chVof\he |ri^^^ 
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ugh fo afford ecopf^cal enroUm<int$^ in 
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Dikplication isjTistifiiiWe in the case of studies which form the basis 
of any collegiate course ami where ^luplicate courses in two institii- 
tions may be carried on as effectively and as economically as in ofte*' 
institution. It is not justified when there is costly s|)ocialized work 
in any department and when i-elatively siuall eiiroIlniouUi in each 
institution' render the cost of iustructioji disproportionately, large. 
TTiis is almost invariably the case in connection with professional 
courses such as afrriculture, engineering, law, medicine, pliamiacy, 
and all graduate wop*k. 

Major and scrrkx hfics of InstmclloTi, — Unfortunately, in most 
»Stat(^s maintaining two^ or more institutions for higher education 
tlx* lines of differentiation Jiave been but looselj' ilefined.' Even 
wliere the provisions determining the functions of institutions are 
tlelinite and clear they show what one institution shall do rather 
ilian indicate what each institution shall not do. The result is that 
in most States any institution may provide almost any kin^ of in- 
struction for which it can s<.‘cure funds Uiul. for the siipimrt of which' 
it can develop .sufliciently strong political pressure^ The difficnltj 
ui itse^ particularly in connection with .fields of instructiw where 
m*<Hlless and wasteful du|)licjU&ion is the result of failure To differ- 
4 ‘iiliate clearly the special functions of the different institutions. ] 
J h^‘ successful ope rad on of higher education in States maintaining 
t\\o ot 11101*6 institutions is fuiidamentally dcjicn<Iciit on, the deter- 
mination and niainteimnce of legitiiiiutc lincs^of ditfetvntiation. 

The first step in securing this differentiatiou is the sjiecification by 
the legislature or hy the controlling huard of sjiecial functiefns to be 
perfoniMMl liy each of the State institutions, particularly along lines/ 
of jirofessionah etlucation. Tim second sU*p is tlie rigid adherence 
tr> tlK* provision that no other institution in the State should be per- 
mitted to encroach iiii the speciu -1 field allotted to any one institution 
to such un extent ns to make it a principal line of work leading te 
advanced instruction of a specialised chara<?ter. To prevent such 
:lui)!ication of sjiecialized instruction there is need" for n distinction 





hetwei'ii fields whicli ui*e the peculiar prerogative of one institution 
nn<l tliose v liich may l)c offered in any othci- institution. Tlie Bnreiuv 
of' Education has attempted to. do this hy distinguishing Rctweon 
major and .sorviw |pcs of instruction. Major linos are those which 
iepre.sent the princijial fields of jnstruction assignerltto ihly institu- 
tion for devvlopment along advanced lines leading toward profei;- - 
sionnl or other specialization on the part of th<vgivcn iiistitnl^ionie. g., 
9 avr, medieine, agricHlftife^ engin^ring^ phard^y. An InstitMtion 
to whieh haa been ^swgpied SJI^ fields shpidd be peri»i£ted der 
sHcli^ldsjie far |iS the intcresis pf.lhe f?ay' aliewv 'and 
no pllwr insti»itibn in tbe^taite^ould be peraiitted to provide in^ 
strijct^ in. sua fields WAmajor line, Soifviw Unw-are ihoK whioh. 
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Y’hile not representing specialized fields fyr instruction in one in^i- 
tution, are necessyny foi'^the pro])erlj^ rounded-out educatioy^of a 
student who may he si>ecializihg in ^ line (iiiite dittcrent. Thus in 
one institution only should it he permitted to develop the study of 
history us a field of specialized concentration, i. e., ns n major line; 
In every institution, however, some study should he provided as a 


subject contrihnting to the eilioiemy of an engineer, of a plmnnncist. 


of 11 lawyer, or of a physician. Tims it comes ‘about that what may I>e 
a major line in one iiistituCion may be a serviee line in another in- 
stitution. 


1 


• The value of making this distinctioa bet^xen mn^'or and service 
lines of instruction lies in the fact that thereby a criterion is secured 
for determining the exteift to whh h certain fields of instruction may 
legitimately be developed in differcuit j/ustitiitioBS without leading to 
unjustifiable duplication, dioine ecoiiomies otTers a good example. 
One institution only in any StatQ^shoiild he permitl^d to ofTt^r home 
economics as a major line. Xevertlu/ess, every institution in the State 
in which woTiien are educated should afford some ihstruction in this 
field. Only that institution to which the specialized training of 
dieticians, teachers of home economics, etc., is allotted should he per- 
mitted tOi'^^irer specialized and advanced instruction in this field as a 
major linS All institutions ought to offer instructkak.iii homo, eco- 
nomics as a stu’vice line, lead+u^ to no ])rofessu|J|iai" preparation or 
degree. The importance of this'^istinction w'ill a]>i>ear im^re clearly 
in the following discussion of diqdication in South Dakota: 

DUrUCATlON IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


By section 208rof the Revised Political Code the regents of edu- 
cation are given “ full power to authorize for the institutions under 
tlieir control juch departments and courses of study as th»y may 
think^best." 'Accordingly, no higbeiy institution in the* State' can 
establisTi any course of study or dqVrtnient. without ^he consent and 
specific lyjg^rpvul.of the regents, and the latter must be held respon- 
sible for IjJie establishiuent of every course or department. Moreover, 
by section 211 of that code, the rcgchts are directed to administer 
the schools in such a manner as to enable each one of them to 'do 
in the best manney its own specific work, but'all with a view to 
the strictest economy and so as to unify and harmonize the entire * 
* wprk of all the schools under their control,” By the provisions of 


the same section of the ^de the re^hta “ are eKpr^ly^ forbidden to 
: ^n^ to . chairs, departments, labpi^tbri^; ‘lib 
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In the judgment of the survey committee the regents of educa- 
. (ion have violated the definite mandate of the law with respect to 
• Iiipiication in the fields of engineering and home economics. They 
ha'e permitted questionable practices in the field of music and have 
••il lowed courses which more or less overlap in the normal schools, 
in the State university, and in the .State college. 

(1) IhipUrathn in engineering intttrwtim.—Xi the present time 
engineering departments are maintained in each of the three collegi- 
ate institutions- maintained hy the State and placed under the con- 
trol of the regents of education, although the needs of the State and 
of the students coujd be met far more effectively and economically 
if “sucli courses vjere limited to bnc iuijtitution. This appears from 

the figures presented in the following table: 


Tamu: 102 .— / '/<;?/ iUusiraiin<f rt\(jb\{'rring i 


'oumes /9;^-/7. 


ronrsosolTorod, 1916-l7‘T 

roiirsfs oiTcrctl but not giv.cn. 191&-17 !!.!...! 

Courses actually given, 1916-17* 

Classes enrolling l-5stiulenlscoch, 1916-17.. . 
(lasses enrolling 5-10 slndcnts each, 1916-17. . 
Classes enrolling more than IDstudcnUcoch.. 

Grosi; enrollments. 1916-17 

A verage enrollment por class actually glvfm . . 

Gross student cjoek-nonrs for the year 

Total fiUl-tinie Instructors 

Btudent clock-hours p«r instructor (semester ) 

Gross teaching hours for the yapr 

Tea<;Jung Imurs per lost nictor^mcstor).^,. 

Kiigineoring degrees, 1913 to 1917 

Engirtcering degrees, 1917 

Alumni (1912 to 1916) cugogod as enipneers.. . 

Alumni (tolall engugetl as engineer:^. 

Ealariosfor engineering instruction, ^916- 17... 


f^tato 

univer- 

sity. 




r-3 
13 
40 
25 
0 
6 
1S8 
4 7- 
1.373 
3,^5 
211 
107.0 
16.6 
23 
3 
16 
:U 
16,410 


J^latc 

college. 

State* 
sobool of 
min^s.i 

TotaL 

73 

38 

164 

29 

15 

57 

44 

23 

107 

26 

15 

66 

• 10 

6 

25 

R 

2 

16 

3es 

117 

633 

7.*.6 

5.1 

6.9 

J.6.^3 

631 

3,657 

6.f0 

>2.00 

U.2S 

13S 

> 1.V" 

163 

121.0 

64.5 

292.6 

^ 10.1 

16.1 

13.0 

32 


65 

G 

(*> 

9 

31 

3 

60 

M 

It 

0 .126 

110,400 

S2,6‘iS 

$19,606 

* 




! !' Kle^trical Rnginooring'’ are combined In one depirt ment at the school of mines. In this 

tabic (ipircs for clootricul ongiuoering only have l»ecii con.siticr^ 

3 A fwt of the time of one Instnictorlsdovoted to phvsics. * * ^ 

^ pem^tted to give apocial courses, hut not degrees In engineering 

except miiUng and metallurgy, which courses are not considered in this tabic? * s i 


' From these figures scvernl important ^acts may be deduced; 

(a) Small enrollments in engineering coiirsts in ^h institution 
render tbe cost of insfniction extremely. expensive. 

(b) Nearly two-thirds of all courses actually given in 1016-17 
enrolled from one to five students. ' . 

(c) The averugq size*of classes actuiilly given in 1916-1 7. was six 

st^idents. . •, ' * 4 

(<f) All Ihe jvprk in engineering now proxid^ in three institu- 
tions could be proyMed at far less expense anCfab more effecliyely 
in a eingle in^itution, ' ; ‘ 

^he pre.slnt duTli(MMmo£.iJfiUr^^ fengih^ring can not ftisti- 
fi^ 6n the grpUnd th8t,th^ “ ^ylg^slieeds of the sp«i^ wprk of the 
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j|6chools make such multiplication nece.syarv/’ nor is it carrieil on 
‘^Avith a view to the strictest economy and so as to unify and har- 
monize the entire work of all the schools'' under the control of the 
regents of education. The survey comniittoe recoininentls the main- 
tenance df engineering courses at one institution onlj\ 

(2) I>u]>Itratioii. in mnnic Inst mci ion. — It must Ih'. recogniztMl that 
music instnujjHon* may form a* part of the education of any student, 
whatever may be his field of special iz(*d or j^rofessional training. 
For this reason coni'ses in music have their place in any or all of the 
higher institutions of South Dakota. One institution, only, ho\v- 
ovor, shj^kl he perm it toil to develop courses in music as a major line 
leading toward specialization in that field, toward a special di])loma, 
and in preparation for professional work in that field. At the 
])rosent time two inst itntion.s in South Dakota hiaintain flonrisliing 
departments of^innsic, and in each case the department is ]iroviding 
advanced and spocializetl work, i. o., hoth the State uni^*el•sity and 
th^^tate collegejgrovide music instructi(*»n as a major line. 

The State university maintains a college of .music, providing music 
f instniction ranging all tin* way from the hyginning stages' (even for 
high-school ]>npils) to advanced graduate work for the training 
. of j)rofessimial nuisicians. It also j)rovides course's for students who 
take no »riior work than that ‘in music — “ mu>ic* proiHiratory and 
\ J>pecijds,” It provides training heading tow;ard a special degivo, 
“ Bachedor of Music.*' In other words, music at tlie State univci'sity 
is clearly a major line of instruction. 

The State colh'ge ]>roVides a (lojuirtmoi^ of music, which offers 
, tlu’cc “courses'*.'- (1) Preparatory, (2) academic, and (3) collegiate. 
^From the catalogue announcements and from the fact that there were 
107 sUulents taking music only at the coHogc, it is clear that music is 
regarded not merely as a service line but also as a majej line of 
instruction at the .State college. ■ . 

Tlic siirvey committee believes that the regents o| elucation should 
permit one institution only to maintain courses in music as a major 
line. 

* (4) DupJicgtio)i in cpmincrclal cthicai ion. — Attention bus be?en called, 
to the four-5^car curriculum in commerce offered hy the university, 
to'the several collegiate coui-ses offered by the State college, and tO\ 
thersnbcollegiatc courses offered by each of these, institu’tipns. At 
the university the work is happjly associated with the dejwfment 
of economics. At the Siato college the work in economics, ffom lack 
of support, ihas not been well ddveloped, wul comlnerco here is more. 

. ;CloselV; relatkl to the pveparatory depifttniienty Since there is not 
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merce is not warranted, and as a matter of educational policy com- 
mercial education* should be restricted to a sing^le institution. 

(»5) Duplication in home eponomics , — Home economics was not 
definitely organized in the University of South Dakota until the fall 
of 1914.. For a number of years preceding this a course in sanitation 
and IJygiene had l>een listUd which closely approximated that which 
is nsually classified as home sunitatiou and placed under home eco- 
nomics. ^ .... 

Tndhe university catalogue, issued in May 1913, the litle ‘'hou^'- 
hold aj-ts*’ appears over a collection of four courses, one given by4;he 
instructor of chemistry, one by the professor of physiology, one given 
hy thjE? instructor in nj*t and one by the nnstnictor i<n finance. This 
^ grou^l of courses was the focerunner of the home economics^ depart- 
ment. 


The work was finally ostablishe<l as a result of an urgent demand 
by the students of the University witlf a very definite understanding ^ 
that it should not duplicate the. work done at the agricultural college. 
Tbi fortunately there has been no clearly defined field for home eco- 
nonpes at the universify, and consequently there is no'V a teiidency to 
duplicate the work given at the State college. . It is l>elieved that the 
work shouhl be develo]XMl as a major line at but one institution. It 
is rightfully a major line" in land-grant colleges. In 'most of the 
middle west agricultural colleges, courses in homo-making were estab- 
lished at the time, the instriiction was organized and h»ve been con- 
tinuously maintained shice that time. This work was inangiirateil in 
the South Dakota Agricultural College in 1887. The college now 
ofTei's instruction in the«four-yonr colK^? course and in the secondary 
^‘ school of agriculture.^’ 

Home economics Fust met ion should of course bo available for every 
college and university woman. It offers her training for enlarged 
usefulness imd happiness in life; it increases her vahm*as a leader in ‘ 
civic and community affairs; it is indeed a logitimate-part of the lib- 
eral education of all’Womcn.H 

In the judgment of this committee, therefore, the work in home 
economics at the university should \)ct;ontimiod as a service lino only. 

It should, supplement the training in lil)eral arts and educatioh, but. 
should not rival these; in emphasis placed upon it. It should be as ^ 
worthy of recognition the homo economics departmeht-nt the State 
college, but should noj^^iplicate thbfnnction of that department, in 
the scheme of public education. It diould enrich the training of the 
, Wpinen ^udente should not doipinalp thaC^^^ 
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, • Tn small liipli schools t<^ncliers frc(]iiwitly teach sowral subjects, one 
of which may be home economics, (irmluiites of the- university wouhl 
natiii'ally prepare for teaching one or more academic bra;iches. For 
this they should^ecoive special teacher ti'aining. Their minor sub- 
ject may bo home economics, which tJiey might be required to teach 
in combination with the academic suhjocts. For special professional 
training in the minor subject the maintenance of teacher training 
C(Uirses at the nniversity can not he defcndeil. * . 

A similar situation may not infrcvjueutly Mevetop’ for graduates of 
%ho State college. Eiu])loyed primarily to teach home economics and 
trained for this, they may bo required to teach English or history or 
even a language. Such conrhinations are at time-s necessary, though 
uiulesirablo, hut do not justify the State ('ollego in e.stablishing courses 
du teaclu'i* training for Engl ish or language courses. 

(0) I>u pVtrat'nm of coJh'<jh{tc (UhI nornutJ-acliool husfntrfion: — At 
the prosenUtinu* it*ap]H*ars that the M’ork of the normal schools of the * 
State jmd of the collegiate institut'k>ns of the State overlap in two re- 
spects: 

(r/) Collegiate instruction in tlie norifial schools: The normal 
schools of the State slioiild be so nflili;itcd with the collegiate insti-^ 
tutions that persons coriipleting all or any pifft of the work of the 
normal sehoftls. and otherwise qualified, shotild -he admitted 1o the 
collegiate institution wilhout umi'ecessaiy loss of time or standing. 
Ney(*rtlieloss, it is al^ true tliat the normal schools should not be- 
come institutions Mherein stTidents* should deliberately aim to secure 
the first of their college education. 

(Z>) DuplAiitioii in leacfier training: Attention has already been 
called to thcnact that (here is more or loss overlapping by the various 
higbor institutions of the Stale in the tramingof teachers. Until the 
preseitt time the regents of education have checked the efforts of the 
normal schools to train secondary-school teachers. They have not, 
howevefi prevented the collegiate institutions, particidarly the State 
univei’sity, irom training elementary school teachers, nor haverthey 
clearly differentiated the functions of the State iinivorsity and the 
• State college with respect to the training ot teachers. In the jndg-^ 
inent of the survey committee^tlle regents should^at otu*e delimit the 
functions. ^ <\ / * 

Section 5. DETERMINING WHAT SHALL BE MAJOR AND SERVICE 
LINES OF INSTRUCTION. ^ . 


?? 


If the. policy of conjidlidntin^ the three collegiate, institutions how 
ihaiiitainod 1^ the Stat^ iifto a siirtgle comprehensive State! university 
adopted, all Ifie^ of duplication or ' the*assi|^inent filial 
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]S niiwilliug to adopt iliis reooinim*iuliition, it becomes imperative 
(hat definite rc^ndations be made for the determination of major and 
^(‘rvi(•c lines of instniction^in the various institutions. Tlie commit- 
lee makes the following outlined reroiumendiit ions: 

(1) The State school of mines should be abandoned immediately, 
and instruction in mining: and metallurgr (required by the constL- 
tntion to be provided in one instiWition of the State) should be trans- 
ferrc(l to that other institution to which engineering is assigned. In 
the judgment of the committee that institution should be Ae State 
collo^e. ' ' 

{-) Agrioulture and its allied fields slumlcl remain major lines at 
, fhe. Stale college. 

(:j) 'haw should remain a. major line at the Statchmiversity. ■ 

(4) . .Medicine should remain ai major line at the State university. 

(5) Phannary should be transferred as a major line to the State 

university. The reason for this reroninicndat ion is that (here is no 
s|HH i;d cotmcction between idiarmacy and any other line of instruc- 
'tion conducted afthc>Statc crfllegc. and there is a fery close relation 
Iwlwcen pbannacy and medic^c, asV^lbas the work of the State 
health laboratory and the food and dffig commission located at the 
iilii vor.sity/ \ 

(fi) All engineering instruction shouTcIbc consolidnted atthe State 
college and remwed from the school of mines and from the'uniVersity. 
Kcasons for this recommendation are as" follo-ws; (a) Tl\p' effective 
and economical conduct of engineering: instruction in South Dakota 
requires its consolidation in one institution, (h) At pre^nt the 
State ci^cge enrolls the largest numln'ra of engineering students, has 
the l:^st corps of instructor in engineering, and has reived the 
durgest amount of money from^he State, that money beiffi^nvested 
in more expensive buijdings*and cqii^mient than at the State uni- 
vei-sity. (c) The. State college at jmesent i>royides several short 
courses and other courses apart from* the regular collegiate work 
which utilize the equipment of the enginecTing departm^ent. {d) 'Dio - 
wmoval of Engineering courses' from the State college would leave 
that institution with little c.xcept agriculture and home economics, 

. thus destroying much of its real usefulness, (e) At the State college ■ 
at present a large proportion of the co§t of engineering courses is met 
by Federal funds. It is within the eomireteBce of the State le^a- 
ture tQ trpsfer all or any part of those ffimils to any other ins^ution ' 
if.it so desires.. However, it is desirnJile nof fivenlif tkos^Hnii 




SO desires., How^ve^ it is desirable not to^ split thos^uxiuo, 
usipg part for agriculture ftnd its allied fields in one iiMitution, and a " 
' .P^aHVfpr,^ ‘ 






(>') !Music should l>o made a niifjor line at the State university and 
mlured to a service line at the State college. 

(0) Art should be made a major lino at the State nnivet'sity and a 
service line only at the State <’ollege. 

• (11 ) On* account of its intimate relation with economics, and .since 

its withdrawal would seriously restrict the s<';opo of this departnient, 
commerce slu)uld he made a major lino at the State university and a 
service line at the State college. ' ' . 

( 1*2 ) . Kdueatioi^ and (raining of teaeliors should Ite <li.tTerentiated as 
foNows: (c) The training of eleinentiyy school teachers should be 
the special and j>ecnliar function of the State normal schools. (/.•) 
The training of secondary .school teachers of agriculture, industry, 
home economies, and allied sultjects, together with appropriltte suf>cr- 
A isorP;. directors, etc^, should be the sj)ocial and jH'culiar function of 
^ht; State college, (c) The training of other secondary sclux)l teueh- 
ers. together with the training of .princii)als. superlnteadenls, and the 
graduate training oi .'<c]i(K) 1 ojlfcers, should be the special and peculiar 
fujietioii of the State uni\ crsitv. ^ 

' Section 6. SECONDARY INSTRUCTION AT THE HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


leges irun!fi||||t, prej)aratory schooii^or 
4l)v^(udents were enrolled ii 
. of the several colleges of the State, i 


Pn'fjahUorf/ .the hUjlu v Two of tlio 

State-sii||||^eU higher iiist itptions and eaefi of the indepondinit col- 
leges i>re])aratory schooli^or “ departments.” For the year 

in the prejxaratory de})artmout 5 
Of this number 122 were from 
the Stale and lid of these were froid counties in whiclipa four*vear 
liigii sehooF^s located. * ' 

It is noteworthy that the preparalSAry departments of the South 
l)iik<4a coljegcs are generally inferior in facilities, for' instruction 
to many of the high schools of the State, and fre<piontly inferior 
to those in fhe town where the college, is loeatod. This applies to tlic 
j)repai*alory dei)ar(ments of the 'mdependent college.s us wll as to 
those of the State-snj)j>orted colleges at Brooking:? and at Rapid City. ' 
In deference to the Avill of (he local sehool aiithoritics, the Stutc-snp- 
j)oHed institutions claim that they usually reject i)reparatory* stu- 
dents from the immediate vicinity, but at the State college in' 
lblG-17, ojic-tliird oj^thc preparatory st^euts were from the county 
in which ^he ctflloge is lofated, and the jwst-ofBcc addre&s of most of 
those was given as Bropking.s. The reiimining .studientti were, mostly 
from near; by counties^ The preparatory department at the coUege? 
thci’cfori?; is not serving the State' as a whole. 

The }<chool of ngrtcttlf'itre -at the Stofc' colletye»‘T^*V\\^ ^iticisnVdi- 


• 
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bolh men and ^^olnon (tlie women select Iioino economics subjects in, 
the j^laco of technicat agriculture) of any age, over 14 years, pro-', 
vidod they have completed (lie eighth grade in the public school. For * 
ilic year 11H6-17 there were registered in the “school of agriculture” 
tZ(>5 students, of wluitn :^;>4 were residents of tlie State of Soutli Dii- 
liol'u. Of this nninbor, 2^2 -were from the counties in wliich aie lo- 
cated State accredited lour-year high schools. Seventy-seven per 
cent of the young \vomen registered for the home economics cnrricu- 
luin in the school ai agricidtnre ' wcie from counties in wliich are 
located approveil high schools giving courses in home economics, 
lliere is a demand for inactical seeoiulary instruction in agriculture ' 
and Iioiiic-making, hut it‘ is dearly the fimetion of the local high 
schools to supply it. M^ny more young people would continue in 
school if instruction of this kind could be obtained locally. This is 
clearly shown by the fact lhaua lingo jiroportion of the enrollment 
iji the *■ school of agricnltme ’ consistsfof students from sections iieai* 
JJrookings. ruder the provisions and \m'>port of the Smith-llughes 
act, schools should he estahlished thrrTngtTout’ fhe State where srtidents ^ 
.<lesiring to take a secomlary agricultural couise may receive the 
dcsircil training. 4'hew' schools will need the encouragement, and 
feuptiort oftheii* respective fegions. 

Ihcre is also a demand for |yractii'al technical ti'aining ju agricuh 
turti ioul home economics adapted to the needs of mature students 
who can not meet regnlar entrance requirements or who van not avail 
themselves of (heyegular college course. The real opportunity of the 
“school of agi’ie\hure” at the college, therefore, is to meet this 
deinand. While the scIhoI is (>i)eii tu this clas.s^^f studt^ntsf it is not 
lestrii'ted to suclq and in consequenf-c classes are composed of persons 
of all ages. Of the 2 Cm sttUlents cnrolle^in lOlG-17, 70 per cent 
were under 21 yeai's bf\age and 12 per eeiTC were hot,. more than 
yeais of age. It is apjJiavnt, therefore, that the students are mainly 
of st*«)iulai’v school uge^ and in this respect they are^ very much like 
' the colleges preparatory .students. The median age of the “school" 
students is It) yety’s, while (hat of the ^proparutory stnflcmts is 18 
years. About 40 per cent of thes(^ students nrarat least 20 years of 
age, and may be said to j'cprescnt the institution’s unquestioned 
clientage. ^ ^ (\ 

Commercial couravn, — At both tlio university and the State college^ 
secondary instruction in coniinerciul subjects is offered. At the 
uuiversity in 1'017“18 there wei^ regLstcrod as sp6cikl .^indents 23 
young nu‘u and women of high-school, age who were carrying egftt- 
mercial subjects only; Iirall cases^hese were stklents frofn the lockl 
high„^scH^ speeb 
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odiicn'tioniil C|iterpriM> that , benefits only tlie local coininnnity. The 
iuiiiiImt of stnH^nls taking this work at the university is sufficient to 
wari’ant the establishment of a conunorcinl course in the local high 
school. ^ ^ * I ^ 

Althbn^h many of the commercial cotrses offered by both the 
iini\ei>ity an<Utho Slate colleire are of college grade, some are of 
sn ictly >eoondary grade, and arc taken mainly by students from the 
local con i muni tiesr So long as such fa ci lilies arc provided hv the 
lifgher institutions, so long will the local scliools defer tlie iiltroduc- 
lion of commercial coni'ses and so long will the collegiate institutions 
hediiunperod in their generally approved functions. 

.1/ //.v/e rovr.^^ry, — T^otli tlic university and the. State college are offer- 
ing elementary or preparatory instruction in miwic. -Since special 
hvs ' a re imposed upon students of mii'<ic in either institnl^n, it may 
1)0 a^^snmed that the work of in>trnolfng those lond sindeius is self- 
supporting; and sjnee llic high schools are not likely to be affected, 
inimediatoly by this practice, there sliould lie very little objection to 
ihe-elTorts of tlic^ institutions to he of service to their local corii- 
inimitics. The conimittee suggests, liowever, that such service should 
l)c promoted as a separilte enterprise, and thus remove the danger 
of crificisni arising from ‘‘padding.'’ enrollments with iioncollegiate . 
students. 

The committee recommends that the preparatory departments and 
all other instruction of sccondaiT grade, except possibly innsic^ at 
the State-snppoiled liiglier in>titntions be discontinued. The reasons 
for such a recom#uendation may he stiminarizod as follo^vs: 

1. There are now many high sehools scattered over the State where 
students from s]>arsely settled sections may obtain the necessary prep- 
aration for college without going so far from homo and usually at 
Ic.'^s expeiise. 

2. So long as the commuiutios without high schools can send their 
young people to the State institutions for their college preparation, 
so long will they defer the establishment of a local high scliool, which 
is essential to the general intellectual developinent of all people of 
the conimimity. 

3. The small and ilhsup])orted high schools of many communities 

would l)^gi'eatly stimulated in their development if the students from 
these communities could be enrolled in the nearest scliool whore the 
necessary preparation may lie obtained, v 


4, The standards set by the. college preparatory departments, un- 
less, maintained at the maximum, are likely to be regarded by the 
high^hools as the ideal -college preparation and thus pfut a damper 

J2 J ! ^ f 
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overwork on the part of tjic instructors in some of the academic 
depart meats of the college. 

t 

Section 7. TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE OF FACULTY MEMBERS. 

Figures for tlie training and experience^of faculty inombcrs in the 
three institutions are summarized in the following table: 

'I’Am.K V)3.—Xrninifio a)Kf f>xprrir)}rr nf. faculty fuc^nhern of thr State roN<v/r, 
the Stntc vnirt if<ity, an<l the Stole nrhtn>i of ui'nu x. 


Prufossors 

As'^K intr proft'ssors.*^ . 
Assi'.ijuit jH ofl.•^s<lrs. . . 
In '^tnulors 


Total. 



Trv 

tal 

niim- 

l>r. 

1 Highest Uegreo hoUI. 

T Ota) ; 

I'purs roll 

rpotoarhhie. 

1 : 

Nottp. 

Ilarhc- . 
lor. 

j Mii«- 
1 lor. 

PfX'- 

lor.* 

1 

1, 

1 ' 
2 

3' 

4 


6-10. 

10 


71 

4 

19 

27 

21 

1 

3 

3 

4 

2 

19 

30 


j 5 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

o' 

0 

0 

0 

2 

a 

1 

1 12 

3 

2 

7 

0 

O" 

; 0 

0 

1 

0 


4 


2f» 

^ 6 

16 

5 

. 0 


1 4 

2f 

2 

2 

2 

a 

1 

\u 1 

I *2 

3.S, « 


! 

fT 

5 

7 

4 

30 

• 47 


of tlu' 4!i instructors nt tlio university. ."44 liold the rank of full 
professor, while 3 only hold the r.ouk o*f ^iissistiint professor. It 
"oiild iippe;ir to have been the policy of the nniversitv to advance • 
luen and women rapidly to the highest rank. There is a noteworthy 
lack of balance between the number of full professors and assistant 
]>rofessors. Here sevel’al factors are important, but the financial 
_ considerations are not to.be, overlooked. 

About one-third of the. staff of instructors have not received pro- 
fessional preparation sufficient to secure, for them an academic de.gree 
abP\c that represented by the baccalaureate. This fact indicates ihat|^ 
a large proportion of the instruction in the university is condticted 
by instructors whose university lH'ain,in|w is but slightly superior to 
tliafof many of the students underd.heir in.siruetion. This is pnr- 
ti< ularly iioticcnhle in the case of full professors, about one-third of 
w hom jmssess no degree above the baccalaureate. To a considernhlo 
extent, of course, certain lacks in formal cpllegiat? op university- 
training are off.set by long experience in college touching. It is also 
true that many members of the stuff of instrnctoi-s have pursued ad- 
vanced work in college or university without securing advanced • 
degi'ce.s. * 

It is noteworthy that of the 16 assistant professors and instruc- 
tors 3 only have Aocured their highest degree at institutions other 
than the University of flonth Dakota. In sncll circumstances the?c 
is alw.ys the danger of educational inbreeding. Thp daggers of 

iM 4 • ^ 1 1 ^ iLw A ^ ^ ...... <k A ^ __ 
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On the Trhole the nnivorsity employs instructors whose capacity 
for collope t(*achin^ lias heon well attested by successful experience 
(Xtending over a satisfactory period. Numerous factors reiuier it 
difficult to estimate tlu‘ ])i*ofcs>ional attainments and professional 
contributions exempli Tied by jirofessional publications, researches, 
etc. It would a])]>ear that luemlK'rs of the faculty of the State 
university as a whole have rendered significant contributions to tlm 
institution, to the State, and to soeiety. In some departments, how- 
( Vor, there is a nottwvorthy laciv of such professional conti ihiitions 
as should he expected from ineml>or,s of the faculty of a State uni- 
versity, Efficient instruction itself iiostidates ]>roductive scholar- 
ship and research. 

Of the *20 full ]>rof(*ssors ami of the 01 niemhers of the State 
eolh^gc faculty, A only hare received the doctor’s degree. Noarjy 
one-half of the instructing staff have received no degree above Imcca- 
Innreate. With due .allowan(*e for other factors involved, it would 
appear that ns a wlioh‘ the faculty of the State college is somewhat 
below par with reft*rencc to such (|ualifioations as may be indicated 
by the degrees held. 

It is worthy of note that 1^2 out of 0)1 meinl)ei*s of the college 
staif of instruction ha\e had experieuce in college teaching at the 
State college only. It is not iiu]>rol)al>le that the college would 
benefit fi*om the presence on its stuff of a larger proportion of men 
and women who have had experience in other institutions niul who, 
as a result of that outside experience, might contribute much to 
college ideals and methods. It is not impossible that the riinintenance- 
of present conditions may* lead to some degree of educational in- 
breeding. - 

On .the whole; the State college employs instructors whose capacity 
for college touching lias been approvinl by successful experience ex- 
tending over a peuiod of years. In this connection, however, the 
point raised above should not bo neglcK^todr 

Of the 01* meivlMus of the staff, 10 only have made contributions 
through publications within the past two years. The total number 
of publications within that period was 21, It would appear that 
members of the Slate college faculty have, as n whole, failed 
manifest through publications that evidence of research and pro- 
fessional interest which may justly be expected. Noteworthy excep- 
tions to the above statement do hot invalidate the essential justice of 
the charge for the faculty ns a whole. 

Prom such evidence as the survey committee has been able to 
4^*secure there is every reason to believe that the State college is well 
':^^^tiT^.dts-b^ as a land-grant college, to isontribute 

^development of tlic'^agricultitral interWs of the States Mirbugh i^ 
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cxj^eriment station, tlirongli it,s extension divi.->ion, tlwou^h the 
in(li^'idual activities of members of the family, the college is making 
significant contributions. • . 

The survey committee makes the following recommendations: 

(1) As opportunity offers in the emiiloyinent of new members of 
the instructional staffs, the officers of the \‘>tatc university'' and of 
the State college should attempt to secure men and women whoso 
qnalifi(‘utions are attested by the attainment of higher degrees re- 
ceived from institutions of standing. This is particularly true for 
the State college. In making such a recommendation the committee 
is well aware of the inadequacy of considering advanced^degree.s as 
satisfactory evidence of the qnalitie.s desired. It is nevertheless trim 
that iidvanced degrees are one of the few rather definite indications 
that prospective members of the faculty liave at least had the oppor- 
tunity to secure the kind of advanced training which should be ex- 
]) 0 <’tod of iiistru*ctoi*s at the university orlit the State college. 

(2) In the future, officers of the State university should be on 
their guard against the tendency to advance faculty members so 
rapidly that the instructional staff is .overhalancoil with men and 
women holding the highest teaching offices in the institution. At 
present, the number of fuH professors is out of proportion to the 
number of assistant professors and instructors, 

(3) , Administrative officers of the State university and of the 
State college should he on their guard against the dangei'S of educa- 
tional inbreeding. Tire vitality of any higher institution is inti- 
mately dependent on the infusion from without of new ideals and 
of new methods. The fact that more than one-half of all instructors 
in the liiglier institutions of South Dakota have had experience in 
thbse institutions only suggeshs the possibility that educational in- 
breedldg may bo a real danger. 

(4) AVitli notable oxcej^ons, it would appear that members of the 

faculties of the higher institution.s of South Dakota are not com- 
pletely' fulfilling legitimate , expectations with respect to productri'o 
scholarship. The clo.se relation which exists l>etween effective in- 
struction and research would justify the suggestion that adminis- 
trative officers encourage research and contribiitjons by a larger. 
proi>ortibn of the instructional sfaffs {a) by considering the capacity 
for p/I'oductive scholarship as one of the qualifications to-be k»oke<l 
for in employing nm faculty nicml>era, (/>) by so arranging the 
burdens of teaching Inat time and facilities may be available for re- 
soai'ch, (c) by direct stimulation, (rfj by drtnnnding a^alary budg^ 
•siifRoient- to. attract men arid women with the capacity fpr extra in: 
sthVctional work as part of Uheir oniplgyi^^^^^ ; 
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Scctk>n 8. THE WORK OF FACULTY MEMBERS.* 

For the State imivei-sity as a whole (pxeliiclin'r tlie collpfre of music, 
not I, ere consi.lered ) . t he a\ era-;e miiniicr of semester ieaeliinjr l,onrs 
per instructor is satisfactory. Oil the otlier lianrl, tlie average niim- 
hcr of .stiulent clock hours per instructor is low. The Bureau of 

* Tho interrctiuioii of many fnetora rcoilers dlftloult tlic lupii^uroim-nt of iIm’ <i‘rvlcos of 
fnouliy ,„oml..TH in nn.v inoltMllMn. I'on- moml.oiH of the fnonliy perform scrvi.'o* wiiloh 

<>'■ li';».rnu.ry, Kach. to oxe ni. imiM render sorvkvs 

"" ■■onnnitio.-s :,,el l.c f„r nninv evtrn ,■l.■,e.r,.,„n..lntl,■s n,.,es<„rv for 

t IC effeetlve a.I.ntulstratlou of the luatltutlon. Furtliermore, nunnl.,.rs of the faeultv 
S.ionhl I..- eype,(e<l to en^-nse in forms of prnUnetive scliol!Usli|[i niUeli ean not be meaa^ 
nro.| terms of toaclUna hours. lu u.l.litlou, hen, Is of d.|,arOneuts. deans, and olher 

ins'frne.ors „ bn are responsible for v.iMnus forms „f must ne.-e 8 - 

saol.v devote in. smnll pan of their time and energy to eolleue m.sks vvhi, b ..re hot re-idllv 

-'rdiitarv meas„reine„t. for tlo’se reasons the sendees of onv Instructor 

inns, be ,„ns,de,vd as imlndinu ant only ins work In class acilvltles InvoivduK direct 

also Ins work in various forms of iniminisirative nelivitles 

The aeinal ainmmt nf time expended by any, Insinu tor lu elas.sreom nr Inhoratorv Ys 
easi y mensnred. Here ay.Un. bowevee, n mimher of variable faotors inner, servinc to 

ren.ba- Interprcution and , v„ I initlon' dlffl, ull. Obvb.n.sly I and time demanded 

of dilUnent niMructor.s In eonneollou wdthihe work of Instnndloii dlOfer In many ways 
In thclnumlicr of students under Instructton, in the charcter of the prepartlon neccKsnry 
for any sinule class niooilm.-. In the taln.r onialI.nl In the eorre.nbm of pniaws tbeniea 
• exerels,s. r.poris, eouferea.es. etc. It Is olnb.ns, tb,Tef..re, that no slnyle measure ean 
kIm* n.Cfimpli (0 in(ll».*ariun nf the nrrviffs rrtHlrtr'd i>y viulnii.«! nii tc*r.s. 

Stmlnins- pmcnims of w..- k aro ctinunniiiy nst inrnf.'d In of *• < .vdit k^nrs/''' OnM- 

n:i lily this Is (he same as a sem.*,x.tcr hour.’* whieh intTins om* hour uf work rx‘r week 
tor a half year. The basis of the measurement la the lecture or rrcitatlon period with 
ir.H accnn.pm.Miur nmnum of prcpnn.t Ion. rs„nlly tuo or three honrs of laDorntorv or 
IHH work tin ...i,sldetv,| ns •M,„|v;.I, n t t.» one In.tir pf iv.-ittii imi, qnb.. or Ircture Thin 
Is 0,1 M... nss.iinpllnn that every rMtatb.n. quiz, or Irrturc prosnpposrs ahout twA hours 
N"‘nt in prcparttiiml, whih- inNtniiory or tUhUw’ork cmimiouiv nMiniivs little or no ore- 
vloiis prciminfl.in hy tlm ntndnnt. ^ 

In tn.msnrlna It,.. Ins, ran lonal work of faenlty me.nheia two melbods mav well la! 

V employed. ellb.>r ll„. ,.tl,er as „„ In.Mealb.u of ihe am..nat of per- 

f.,rined. One of these iiK'lbotls uses the nuiahcr of hours spent hy the Instructor In the 
elaa.«room or laboratory ns tho iinlf. nssnmim: that (wo hours of w.trk In tho Inhorntory 
aiv appr..xlinntelv o,|,dv„bad t.. one l,„nv ,.f b■el,■r,■. n.iia. or reeUmb.n. Tbl.s unit there 
fore. Is . ss,.ntl«lly tin- snm,. ns lb,. ■■ credit bonr. " . onveid.dnv It may be .-nlied the 

s. mester tea.hing hou., ' Uowt^er, when thia unit la the only unit of measurement 
applied a wide Innruln of error Is possllde In ninny eases. Tor Inslanee, an Instrnelor In ' 
<.i-.'ek may glv.- f.nir r..nrs.'v, ..a.i, mei.tlay ihn e rla.ss boars p.T w.s'k for a imif yi-ar 
Ills t..t.U sem..sier teachlug hours would iheu be 12. Uis colleague In English dep,trt'- 

f menl may give f.mr eonises. likewise meetinc three Hanes per week eneh, with a total of ' 
It s..,nes|..r i,.„,.blng h.mr,. If, bneever, the .■nrollmentH In Ihe Creek ,on>.es are f! •> 
d. and-., stmb.nls. r.-spe. ilvely. mid Ibe .■im.llmenfi In lb.' Knudlsti .-..nr.ses are So- 2S 

Ibnn*t'bm“''r"n' “ 1? the ^eochlnij loud of the English teacher la much’ heavier 

than that of Ids rollencne In the Creek department. esp..elnllv with' the extra clasnroom 
work involvf'd In the correction of wqii tcn wtnk. 

^ Ihc Horond mrilm.l nvnllat.Io furtho m.nsurrinoul of fnvtntrtor<<* trnchln* londu fg the 
sfudni liock hour. It may he (lrsrrlht*d thus; n,,,. Htmlmt under IrtHtnirtlon In lec- 
lowi: T "'■ >«»*^rntnrv work for nt I.nst 50 mlnuteg net represents on« 

tudciit <lock hour. Twenty students In one clat>s which mectu one 00-mloute period per 
week for one Romrstor would cWo n tofnl of 20 gfudont clock hoiirg. If that game claw 
ino. tH I iteo tlnicK jo-r week the. number of Rtmlem rlm-k hours wuubl ho 00. It will be 
noted tliot with thlM unit one period Hpout by the teacher Ih lolioratory' work or field 
work cmin to equally with one period spent In Icrture^’qnla, or recitation. Donbtlcaa In 
.some crtsPH t le tonchci’a hurdrii In IalK>rntnry w->rk U Ick.s than in rlrtssrm.m worlc- In 
K apparatna and planning of the work necegaluten foUj as 

*” aI?' ^ ^ Insfructar In connection wlfh a le^f# or 

. It should be obvious that the relation between dasaroom «ndt UboM- 

tory work for 1 1«> teacher h far ^fcront frpm thnt for the Btndent* 

' h, Jr '"*'V “'K''* wefneaff tojer/ false estimnle* of't lie^tvlcelt isrtormexl . 
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• Kducntion' has previously suggested that in an' institution where 
research work i? to be encouraged and expected, it is reasonable to 
expeet also a dep-.irtmental average of 250 student clock hours for 
each instructor per semester. This would be the ecpiivalent of 10 * 
semester teaching hours per instructor with classes averaging 25 
students each— a reasonable working standard. In a crtllcgc where 
the greater part of the work of instruction is limited to undergrad- 
uate work, an average of 300 student clock, hours per semester for 
each instructor would not appear to be excessive. This would be tfio 
cciuivalent of 12 semester teaching hours per instructor with classes 
averaging 25 students each. The average numl^r of teaching hours ^ 
fm- an instructor per semester is about 13 foFthe university ns a 
V hole, while the average number of semester, clock hours per instruc- 
tor is only 219. Here is further evidence of the fact, noted elsewhere 
in this chapter, that there is jii excessive number of small classes 
in the university. The -existing situation calls for the attention of 
iidininistrativc officers. • 


In the college of engineering there is found an excessive burden of 
.‘semester teaching hours per instructor combined with a low number 
of semester stiidcnt clock hours per instructor. This is diie to an 
excessive number of smay classes, which in turn is due to the policy 
of duplication in engineering ^rses permitted by the regents of 
odiiciition. In the college of IfttifThc situation is satisfactory. In the 
college, of medicine the average number of semester teaching hours 
IS excessive, while the number of semester student clock hours is some- 
what below standard. This situation is in part due to the fact that 
the college of medicine is in a stage of development, perhaps even of 
experimentation, and in part to the fact that, its special-character as 
a very comply professional department places it in a category. some- 
what different from other departments of the univci-sity. Means 
should- be taken to reduce somewhat the present excessive burdens of 
instruction imposed on the force of ihstciiction in this department. 

In the college of arts and sciences the number of semester teaching 
iKMirs per instructor is satisfactory, while the number of s«!me-ster 
student clock houi-s is excessively low. Hero in particular/ihcrc is 
need for administrative recognition of the deleterious effects of a 
large number of small classes, iniile the average teaching load for 
instructors in the college of arts and sciences is not exccssbrely heavy, 
in some departments there is- evidence that the teacliing burden of 
certain instructors should be reduced at once. An instance is found 
in the ’case of the assistant professor of English, who in 191^17 
_ Jiad 21 hours of classroom work in each semester and whoso burden 

OT ...... il A ^ Al - 
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of (he professor (and (Joan) of ccoi! 


the professor of (ireek, (ho professor ^ Latin, and the professor of 
civil engineering^ His coinl)ineil sUidc^ clock hours for both s('ines- 


Mcs, the professor of fine arts, 
dew c 

tors were nioro than t he lotal combined student clock hours of the 
professor of economics, the professiu' of line ai1s, the professor of 
(in‘ck, the professoi* of jonrindisni, the profeKM)r of fiatin, and the 
professor of matlieinat ics. 

In several enses there is evidence of an excessive nninber of smnestor 
, teaching hours conihincd witJi a relatively small nmnl)er of semester 
student clock hours. Instances may be found in the (‘as^‘s of the j>rO’ 
fessor of English, the instriKdor in l^>nglish, tire profos^r of/(Jfeek, 
tile proftissor of history and political science (second seniest('r). and 
tile professor of Latin. 

for tiic Statt» college u whole the average numhei’ of teMcluug 
hours per instructor and (he avjerage number of student clock hours 
per instructor are not execssivor 

In some cascM (lie hui'den (»f teaching is apparently excessive. This 
Avould appear to bo the case for (he associate () 1 () 1 V-m>V of agronomy, 
of whose, time onl^fivc-elevenths is supposed to i>e devoteil (n iust ruc- 
tion. During fust smnester his burden of teaching hours w'as 17 
and his burdyn of student clock hours 38S. Tliis \v()uld also appear 
to lie true of tin* professor of botany, whose total sl^ulont cUk-Iv luairs 
were 430 for the first ^semester and foi* (he second .semester. Tlio 
ubnornially heavy program of tlu* associat(‘ piofessor of (‘lu‘iui>try 
and of the assistant pro fe.s.sor <rf ciieniistiy may Ik* (‘xplaincd in'}>art, 
hut not wholly, by (he absence on leave of, the jirofessor of cluunivtrv 
during the second seniestei’. Likewise the extVvSsively liea\y burden 
of tlie instructor of pharmacy during the sc(‘ond semester may be ex- 
j)laiiu‘d by the der>th of the professor of pharmacy. The burden of 
the professor of lyiglish was excessively heavy during the .first 
sinnestPr. 

The effect of small classes is to be noted in civil engineering, elec- 
trical engineering, and experimental engineering, where the relatively 
large burden of teaching hours is accompani(‘d by a relatively snjall 
burden of .student clock hours in civil ami (*li‘ctncal engineering. * 
• This has its bearing on the problem of du|^ation in engineering 
Courses elsewhere di sensed. y 

The excessive progi^ns of work earned byseW' instnudoi’s ore 
illustrated )by the follow ing; During the first somestei^hejiro fessor of 
civil engineering provided 12 jwricKls of recitation or lecture and 
periods of labora^ry Vork in addition to soiiio in.stniction in tlio'^ 
preparatory school During the second semester Ihe'^'professoV. 
l^etatlurgy provided 18 i^riods of recitation or lijcture and 21 periods 

laboratoiy Vork. Iptn’ing the sAme semc^r the professor of 
V jpWQds of imitation j>t 
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and 10. .» ])qriods of laboratory work in addition to some preparatory' 
sehool instruction. Such programs as these are totally indcfeiLsibIc. 

the whole the number of teaching hours per in- 
structor in the collegiate institutions of the State is generally satis- 
factory, though important exceptions arc numerous and considerahlo 
\ ariahility is found, d luMittcntifai of adnnni^trati ve ollicei’s is called 
to iill in>trucloi*s programs which show semester teaching Iiours above 
a standard of i:». From tlie lignres i)re>euted it is clear tliat in 
geruaal tiu* jumilHU’ of stmlent clock Iiours is in general rather low 
though liere again variahility is fimnd, and in many individual cases 
not^‘^^oI th^ (Icjiarturc.s from a reasonable standard urejto be obscirved.* 
riio attention of administrative offit^ers is called to wide variations 
from the staiulai’il as sjiowu by the tables given above. ' 

l^nticnlarly noloworthy is the fact that in many cases, and in the 
nveragi\s for instit iil ions, satisfactory or even excessively high tcach- 
ing-lioitr hui'dcns are accompanied by excessively low student cUn'k- 
liour bui*<len.'<. J hi^; Is. in niany cum's. at least, due to tlie large nmu- 
her of courses enrolling few students. The romed v in ^sp ine of those 
cases x\ill donhiloss he found in I he exercise of oare in tho * 

olfcringnnd givingof courses enrNling few students. • 

On the basis of the data available, the survo}^ conunittee feels justi- 
t fied in making t he following rcM'oininendations : 

(1) A working staiulard shonhl lie adopted for teiichers’ programs 
of instruction. Tlie committee suggo.sts that the number of teaching 
hours per .semester for an in.strnctor on full time for instructional 
pur])oses h(* c;(T at not more than la ’and that the number of student 
clock lumrs per smnester for an insfriictor be set at between 250 luid 

• oOO, acconling to tlie imtiire of'his work. 

(2) Kxct'ssive teaching programs at present hmnd should he re- 

duced. Oflicers slioidd nuike a careful investigation of instructors’ 
programs at least twice a year for the purpose of adjusting any nn- 
nwessarily great variability. " ' 


Section 9 . SALARIES. 

I he pl’iinary factor jleterniining the salaries to l>e^‘)nitl to faculty- 
members in any institution is the maintenance of a sound educational 
policy. In the long run flic quality of instruction is vitally affectc4 
hy'thc sal’nrios paid.' Other things'heing equal, the payment of good 
salaries will att i-Jlct and retain good inst^ictora. Other things being 
equal, fl^e payment of low salifries. sooner or later will prevent good 
instviictors frqm joining the facnlty.or will lead mich good instruc- 
tors ns may be secured to consider, the ifistitution merely a stepi>»ng 
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In otjirr and coUcges.—Tho, following are the 

niftAiinuin and inininnuu salaries paid to fucnlty members of various 
grades in ditrercnt colleges and universities throughout the country: 

T.\ri.k 104:— .-1 maximum o;i^ minimum salaries in 00 State coUc{j<8 and 

unirersities in JOlij-Jd. 


Po-^il i- 


Bito of faculty. 


President 1 

l)cans, maximum. 


Professors, maximum ! ! !' 

Professors, minimum 

Asswialc professors, mn <immn. . . 


Assistant professors, maximum. 
A.ssistant professors, minimum. 



1, 

t'n(Ier2('., 

' 20 to 50. 

! .'ll to 100. 
1 

' 101 to200. 

1 fVvi'r 200. 

i Jsl, R2H 

14.578 

♦5,02.3 

i5, 9.3.3 

»8,159 

! 2, (W) 

2,90.9 

3,0M 

a, 100 

6,128 

1 • 2,0.VJ 

2,238 

2,409 

2,418 

3,147 

' 2,<2.3 

2,. 300 

2,045 

2,770 

4,1S9 

' 1,742 

1,776 

1,879 

1,KK3 

■ 2/256 

! 

1,825 

1.9-22 

2,013 

♦ 2,630 

t l,3fl7 

l,.hV' 

1,691 

1,700 

■ 1,750 

> 1..M4 


1 . fax 

I, 7.'h1 

2,3o:i 

1 1,350 

1 

1,3S3 

1,314 

i,:w6 

i,4G9 


'fer 


t ^ * Jn ttu’ majority of eases the president's hou.'^e is also pruviiled. • 

hen figures for the* State cfilloge and for <he State univci’sity in 
South Dakota arc. coiiij)arctl with figures for other institutions of 
somewhat similar character it appears that, while the inaxhntiin s;il- 
aiies ai’o not notably low, tlie ininimiiin salaries aro distinctly low 
and the number of professors, associate jtfofessors, and assistant pro- 
fessors receiving low si^lAries is grcTit. With- the exception of a f ' 
facility niembei’s (who, liir the most part, occupy also adininistrntive 
offices or have otheivduties in addition to tlicir insttucHional duties"), 
instructors af the collegiate institutions of South Dakota receive 
salaries quite inadeipuitc, wliether viewed from the standpoint of 
conditions peculiar to South Dakota or from the standpoint of coin- 
• parison with other institutions of tlyj^same charaefer. This is, of 
course, particularly true forthc State school of mines. 

At present all three institutions lire fortunate in having a rela- 
tively large number of faculty members whoso long and elficient • 
service to their i-espccti*o institutions is neither determined nor 
measured by piirv.-ly financial considerations. However,! in the nat- 
ural course of events new instructors must be' added to the staffs in 
order to replucc.tliose .whose services arc tcnninqted and to provide 
.--for developments inevitable in tljc gi-owth of the institutions. Un- 'N 
loss the salary schedules are materially raised in the near future ' 

State of South Dakota can not hope to attract or ivtwin efficient 
instructors. In fact, the State university and. State college already 
feel their inability under present conditions to compete with”ether 
institutions of the same rank. Tlic State can not afford to engage 
inferior instructors^ or to permit its collegiate institutions to become 
L ^ merely convenient staH pi^mising young men arid-\?Qmen 

gain; tbeif experience 4^ pplleA' teacKin^^^ 
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yonrs of productive teaching.' and sc.liolarship to other institutiona 
which pay better salaries. In raising the general schedule for col- 
legiate in.stnictors the State would perform not an altruistic service 
to college instructoi-.s, hut it service (o itself. Tho primary considera- 
lioii for the State is in the prohhmi of its own interests. 

In connection with Iho problem of .salarie.s at the State university 
it is worthj' of note that successive presidents of the institution 
repeatedly called attention to the ncccssity|^f inci'eases if tlie work 
of the univcr.sitv is to be rendered effective. But in spite of some 
mcrca.ses in salaries at tile State university within the past few years, 
the salary schedule as a whole is far tdo low,to Ao(;urc or retain men 
and women ccpiipped for the work which sliould be expected in a 
Stale university. In this connection-it is worthy of more than pass- 
ing interest that budget e.stirnatcs at tho State university have always 
pa.ssed through a double “paring down” process. Jhis is clear 
from the figures presented in the fo-llowing-lable : 

Ta.u.k ni„,r„„riatw,u,, a,t,l pnmenU 

ixt thv State vnirersita. 


('ulli'pi' yoar. 


Rocom- 
ineDdrt- 
*^oiis liy 
tho 

president. 


^Rceom- 


m c n d 8- ^ 

tho 

lattrrc. 


lion.s by 
tho 

regents. 


190. WI . 
IUM7-S 

iyoN-0 ... 

1909- 10... 

1910- 11./. 

1911- 12... 
1912 I :i .. 
I 9 i:i- 14 ... 
1914-15... 

191. V10... 
1910-17... 
1917-lM... 
191H-19... 


H. 1,000 

60 , 0()0 

fio.noo 

50.000 

65. 000 
M.OOO’ 
80,0011 

80.000 
00,000 

^ 90 ,(K )0 

mooo 
BO, 000 
^ 20,000 

120,000 


> K 5, 000 
2 5.1,000 

50. 000 

60.000 
do,(t{)o 

60,000 

70,000 

70.000 

80.000 

80,000 
00,000 
00,000 

110,000 

110,000 


140,000 

40.000 

45.000 

45.000 
. 55 , OOO 
Vi.OOO 
6 ;>,ooo 

6 . 1.000 

70,000 

70.000 

78.000 
82,600 

93.000 

97.000 


finally 

disixirsM 

for 

salarios.i 


947,308 
48,204 
65,782 
&5,3M 
63,107 
68,718 
74,036 
82,333 
06,383 
01, OHO 
103,868 


■ tuition fees and other "local funds " 

^^M<«v,sl«ol,yr..Keuis»uhor«questofthclcBi,Uture reaucod those two rccommeodoUons to W.OOO 

It would appear that tho regents of cduc/ation had adopted the 
(VICIOUS policy of reducing the president’s estimates by approximately 
10 per cent and that the Icgisltvture had adopted the further vicious 
policy of reducing by approximately 10 per tent the' recommenda- 
tions of the board which it itself has established to examine tha 
needs of the institution. The double paring-dmvn ” policy cau 
have no justification. 

Study of the salary %ures for the State school of mines shows 
llmt tho salaries paid to full professors ar« the sala- 

rtes paid fo fairly good higli-scitool teachers, The principal . q { 
the ^aux Falls ffigh Scht^l «(;»ive 3 a salary .of $3,l0a The prwi- 
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(lent of tho^tiito srlu>ol of niiuc'. ivroi\i^> ji salary of s:l,O()0. Tho 
average salary of tlie eigl»t higluist-salaiieJ h.uhers in the Sioux 
lulls High School is 'rim average salary of the eight full 

))rofes^ors at the Stale school of mines is $K'r>00. 


i^^urnmorrf . — Certain imj^ortaiit con(‘Iusions may be drawn eoncern- 
ing the salary schedules* (>f flie throe instil utions uinlei* consideration: 
(1) Willi ro.lativeU- few e\(‘ei)tions ihe salaric'^ paid to faculty 
liiemhers in ihe State university, the State college, ami the State 
school of innios an* low — ;so low the ellicieiicy of just million is 
S(*rioiisly impeiilial. ^ 4 a 

(t^)\\ith an avi^agi* sahii'y of S2,000 and a standard tc:uhing' 
program of 500 to lUM) siinlent dock houis [H*r week for both 
semesters (‘ombinod to :UH) per wecOv jier Mune-^ter), an average 
.cost of instruction per shulent ehxk hour wouM Im' l)i*tweon*$3 and 
$4 for salaries. W heue* salaiy eo^is rise ahove tliat figure one may 
cxpoil to find — (/dloo ft*w clas"es taught, {'h) small enrollin(*iit> in 
das-es,or (r) minsiiallyHiigh salaries paid. Where salarVeosIs fall 
beh)w^lh()se tigiires one may expect to find (o) Reaching pr<»giani loo 
hca^ v. (A) (jscila rge" classt's^ or (r) low sahu’ies. 

(o) 'riie machinery whereby salary budgets are determined is 
faulty. 1 he best (ahu'ational interests of the Slate are !u»( coji- 
served wlien a (hmble paring-dowi^ ’ process is perfonmal hv the 
regeii^ (d educa'tion iffid the legi>l;^ire. Sahuy eo>t.s vlo nn| fall 
within the same l alegtuy in this ro'^pect as do (*\pend^t ures for build- 
ings, etc. I)t‘finiie salaries slnujhl be set for positions of ra?dx from 
assistant profess(^r jip and the budget thevefor fixed aecoialinglw 
It is beneath the dignity of the State to bargain with individuals 
coneerning (he salaries to bo ]')ai(l for professional work. 


On the l)asis of its investigation the survey <*ommitleo makes the 
following recoiUmondat ions ilosignc^ to remedy the defects con- 
sidered aho\(*. . 

(I ) The estahlishmont of a suhiry i^iodnlc for faculty moiOl>ors of 
rank from assistant professor to dean. An average Of $*i.000 per 
department should be (‘onsidei*e(l as a rea?i6nable mean. The mini- 
nmio salary for dean or other offieor performing .similar duties sliouhl 
be set at $;i,000. The minimum salary for a full professor should bo 
set at not lo.ss than $’J,hOO. Tlie mininHmi salary for an associate 
4>rofossor or an assistant professor should be set at not less than 


5 ^ 2 , 000 . ' 

(‘i) In each ca.se where the salary cost p^r' student cloch hour is. 
more than $4 per department the adminisU'utive \)flioer.s of the in- 
stitution* should determine whether that exce.s.sive cost is due (<r) to 
ej^cassivcly high sahu’ies, (6) to- deficient teachjiig programs, (c) fo 
m excessivoly. lar^e numbor clasps ^all enrollmeKits, or 




i;^/) to some factor iwcnliur (,o the particular work. Eflicicjit ad- 
niiiiistration can’ well remedy some, of the. defcct.s thus Jk-losed. 

(3) ly each case where the salary cost [hh' student clcwk liour is 
less than per depart niefit the achuinistrative ofiiccr.s of the institu- 

tioB shoiild determine whether that excessively low cost is due {a) to 
tcm hiiiir i-roirnims which arc e.xcc.ssiv ely lieavy, (h) overlurge 
classes, (r) excessively low salari(>s. Certain defects in the present 
sitniiiion inny I’t^iidily corroct^d,' 

(-1)1 he le^i'lalure should cease to place the salary budgets of the 
three luslitutums i„ the same ca'^egory with fiiiaiieial budgets iii- 
voh jiig Imddings, lUMv ventures, or even eciuipmeut and maintenance. 
.Neglect to iiiijiropriate desired money for hifildings, e.xininsion, even 
maiulcnam e ami equipment creates but teni|)orary ' loss. Parsm^my 
iH salaries is nioro serious and frequently lea.ds to permanent 
to the iii'iitiitioM. K.xpomlit.ure.s f<vr material eipiipmeiit, for mitin- 
UMiaiico,.for expansions inUhe work of Jhe insfilntions, or for huild- 
mgs ami latfcl may he somewiiat invgalar without seiitms and Inst- 
ing damage heing done. Salaries, on the other hand, must from 
their very nature Im essentially regular in niaiiitenanW and increase. 
Tin- leg'slatuic Would do well to encoiu'age a sctf/e(V salary poliev 
fin the various institutions, even with the expeclat ion tlurt that poliev ' 
JiiM -1 rumlit ions cliJinpe. 

Section lo. THE COST OF HIGHER EDUCATION, ^ 

Sftutli l^nkola ranks fiovontconth nmoiinf tlirdR States on the Imsis 
of the amount si>ent on higher, education for each thousand dollars 
of wealth. Compared with two western States havTng sippro.xi- 
imjtely the same population. Smith Dakota spent for the year given 
in the census reinn-t aj'ont 7 per eetit more than Oq^gon ami la per 
cent nioi'e dian Xoi’t h -Dakota, although recognition filum^^|^»c made 
of the vai'iidde faetoi's which enter into those comparisonZ^^ 

South Dakota raiiks si,\te<*nth oii the basis of per c'.npita receipts of 
highei- educational in.sl itpf ion.s. including normal schools. Diil^tho 
■ per ca])ita rcct'ipts of South Dakota ar considerably less than tho.se 
of the htates mentioned alrove. Orejyon and North Dakota exceeding 
South Dakota by 11* per cent aii(L32 per cent, re.specti.vely. 

Notwithstanding the apparent liberality of the taxpayers in siip^ * 
iwiting the ediiditional work of tW S&U', there is good reason to be- 
lieve that 0 much greater liberality will bo necessary in order to ' 
roach the highest standards of education which arc in demand l»v 
wealthy and rapidly growing Slates. Attention Ls also ca’lled the 
fact that Iowa and'^Iinnesota, States with much gresatcr popuJlati<Mi 
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'and ^veuhh tha;i South Dakota, are spending from 4 to 21 per cent 
more per -capita, , ' 

Per capita costfi of higher Tables JQ6 and 107 show 

the>^t per student at the State institutions of Soirth Dakota in 
comparis'bn witli those of "Washington. Iowa, Nevada, and Arizona. 

Tabix 100— ro;/(pnrff/(rc per capita cPsi of hipher etJaenUort in ifrt^ ^tatcB of 

» /oKO, .Verofif/, .lnro»tf, and i^otitk Dakota. 

^ « 

. ( Basotl on the avenyje ^enrollment.) 


S'uml>er of Jtudents enroll^xJ In first 

somester 

Number ofsiudonts enrolled in second 

semester 

Total enrollment 

Average attendance fnr the year 

Total operating oxpea'^s, ’excluding 

summer school 

Cost pef student of average atiend^ce. 

Number of students enrolled In first 

*»irtestpr 

Number of students cntolled In second 

seme.stcr 

Total aprollment 

Averagd at tendance for the year 

Total operating expenses, excluding 

summer school 

Cost per student of average aiiendanoe. 


Washington. 


State 

uiiJversitv. 


2,263 

2,373 
4,636 
/ 2,318 

*517,.V)5.00 
im. 49 


State 

college. 


972 

1,919 

959.5 

>343,865.00 
fooH. 37 


1014-15 


' 2,724 

2,645 
6, .369 
■ 2,6W.5 

>517.505.00 
>192. ( I 


1,013 

9^% 

' 1,969 

984.5 

>2S5,299.nO 
>2S9. 79 


loaTs. 


1913-14 


Nstate 

university. 


2,343 

2,235 

4,5S0 

2,299 

>629,069. 24 
>275.00 


State 

college. 


2,292 

2, 207 
4,.V)9 
2,279 

>616,6.54.33 

>270.00 


Teacher^ 

college. 


t 1,297 
1,348 
1,245 
3,026 
1,309 

*220.018.22 

> 168.00 


2, .303 
4,719 
2,300 

>648,195.10 

fc74.50 


2,522 

2,467 

4.9V9 

2,495 

$677,146.6.8 

>271.00 


f 1 l,4i)6 

• 1,485 
1,.366 

• 4,2.‘>7 
1,419 

>241,0(17. .52 
>170. 00 


Number of students enrolled tn first 

semester 

Number of students enrolled In seoood 

semester 

Total enrollment 

,^,^Average4ttendance for the year 

^'T^lol operating expenses, excluding 

summer school 

' Cost per student o f a verage attenduce. 

Number of students enrolled in first 

semester.,,, 

Number ofstndenta eon^ In second 

^••meeter. 7^. 

Total enroUiDsnt; ; 

' ^ ATeragtf attendanoe for the yw. , 4 . . . . 
Totarope^ilitf %]|penaw, axotodini 
iummeridiinl^v*..... 

<^t peratndifii ^ KTlnite 


Nevada. 


1914-1.} 


State 

tinlversllyi 


310 

I 316 

) 626 

813 

H38J17.96 

1^18 


.Vrlzona. 


State 

unlversfly. 


■ 403 


»413 

>165,510.90 

im73 

a 


191M6 



. South PakoU. ' 


State 

univeniily. 


558 

m 

1,06.3 
■ 531 

*144,078.07 

1^1. ao 


State 

college. 


358 

*158,955. 00 
>441.21 


School 
of mines. 


62 

129 

65 

1 

*36,680. 51 
*564.32 


1916-17 
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Table 106 gives in detail the enrollirient, average attendance, total 
.o]>erat mg 'expenses, excluding those of the'simuner school, and the 
cost per student based on the average attendance for two successive 
, year/ Although a number of the surveys were made a year or two 
before that of South Dakota, this difference probably does not 
seriously detract from the value of the comparisons. Table 107 com- ' 
pares in minimum and maximum order th.e costs for each year of ’ 
•the two included in the smwey of all the- State institutions under 
discussion. The median cost is also indicated. Table 108 compares 
the average cost l)ased on the two years, and shows thi relative po- 
sition of each institution in the minimum and ma^inum order. 
Special attention is called to tlie position of the State coilego^nd the 
school of mines as shown in these tables. / 

Tauif, lOT.— 7Vr (■npital costs of instruction in the institutions surveyed by th^ 
liurcmi of Kfluention, piving each year in minimum-maximum orrfer* 

l"«a State Tenoliers’ ColleRe, lOl.-t-lt $168.00 

lew.'i ’State Teuehers' Collejie, 170 00 

Masliinpton State rniverslty, 1914-45 • _ 392 77 

Wushln^rton State University, 1913-1^ 223 49 

South Dakota State I'niversity, 191G-17 _* 241 29 

Iowa State Collejto, 1013-14.- " "‘>70 (X) 

Inwa State College, 3914-15 ~~ 2YI 09 

South Daktita State rniver.sity, 1915-16 271 30 

Iowa State T^nlversity, 1914-15 * ->74 50 

Iowa State University. 1913-14 ; ^5 qq 

Washington Stutc College. 1914-15 ^.79 

South Dakota Si^vScIukU of- Mines. 1910-17 35o' 12 

Washington $^tate College, 191,3-14 a ~ 3,-jg 37 

Arizona State University. 3015-10 l ^ 73 * 

Sj^th Dakota State College, 1915-lG 44U21 

J^^aOa State University, 3914-15 ; „ 443,13 

South Dakota State College, 1910-17 j. *_ 4qs 

NevQila State University, 1915-10 522 77 

South Dakota State School of Mines. 1915-10 

Me^iiun ...... — ^ 




Table 108 . — The per cojtiin ros7.v haseti o» thr (irf'i'npc of Iht' lim ifmrs* mrJuttctl 

iti each Kurrnj} 


Iowa State Tenchc’rs' CoIlefrt\ 1013-15 

Wnslifncton Slate rnivcjsity. I0i:*,-ir. 

South Dakota State 1‘niversity, 1015-iT._ 

Iowa State ^Uejre. 10i:V-15 

Iowa State rnivei*sity. 1013-15 

Washinirion State 1013-15 

Ariy.ona State I'niversity. lOIVlO 
South Dakota Stat<> Colle^'O. 1015-17 
South Dakota State S< Ij<w> 1 of Mines. 1015-17 
Nevada State rniversiiy. 1914^1(> 

Su^<ji\^fe(1 hash of comparhin c/7sts—k study of the nccoinpanyin^ 
tables shows that the per capita costs of the State colle|ro and tlic 
State school of iniiu's ai(‘ very li^h, ^^’hile it is ini])ossiblo to dc* 

- (ermine arbitrarily what the per capita cost shonid I>e, it is sup^ested 
that in the li^ht of ]>rovious sort eys the cost fi^irc for a univQisity 
of recopiized standards, such as the lowrr State University ^ may l>e 
made a snitahlc basis of comparison.* This fipire, $'J75, wliicli also 
happens to he tlieMnedian cost, as sliown in Table 107, niav l>e used 
in comparing (X)sts for the years 1015-1917, jiiid is one that is^also 
in harmony witli the cost fitrures su*rgested by the Ihireaiv of hMn- 
cation in its pro^ ions surveys. 

hisf Ifuf/ons rop)p(n'<’J,~li the average cost pei‘ student at the 
university* were ."?‘27r). the total expenses would W they 

now are $147,508.83, or T2.7 per cent less than the suggested standard, 

* * If the average cost i>er student at the SDitc school of mines were , 

$275, the toj^il oxponses-wonid ho $21,400.04 ; they are now $3.5.32Ldr), 
or 05 percent more than tlic suggested standard. 

, .'Vccording to Table 108 the per (*apil« cost of instruction at (he 
State uni\*ersity (based on the average of two years) is $14,21 less 
than that of the Iowa State Xhiiversity; (he ]>cr capita cost at the 
State college is $183.72 niortxthan that the Iowa State ('ollego, 
$198.48 more than that of South Dakota State University', and 
$270.70 more than that of the lowar State University. The cost at 
the school of mines is approximately the same. 

Ohservatlo'ns ^o))d Oonchi^wm , — Tlie foregoing data go to show 
that the university is the only. State institution of higher education 
5vhich is operatiMl at a figure below the suggested standard , It is 

t ^ ArlxoDa i Deludes one year's report only. 





$100. (M) 

‘JU8. r.x 

250. 2!> 
270. 50 
-- — 274. 75 

. - 324. (W 

. _ _ _ 41 Hk 73 

__ 454. 7S 

_ 457. 22 

4S2.07 




therefore possible to incur adrlitioiml exjwiise of about $20,000 an- 
luiiillv for the needs of t)te university, whether it be for increus^rl 
siilaries. as brought ont in another S(>ction, or for other purposes, 

without going beyond tile suggested standard. 

bile it.i.s only fair to iinogniiu? that technical institutions sucii 
as the State college and the State yjcl>‘Hd of mines may reiusonably 
C-xpei’t a higher ]ier cajiita cost of instpiirtion than at the State • 
university, yet it is ai)))arent that the State of South Dakota is not' 
getting, nor is it as yet in a position to get, full value, for the money> 
e.\peinle(l at tli(*so institutions under tlu'ir existing organizations. ; 

IT the plan for consolidation should lie accepted, not only n reason- 
able 1 eduction in general overhead expense would re.sult'. but there 
would be the ielea.se annually of from $50,000 to $00,000, whicK’teuld 
he iisc.l 10 excellent advantage in increasing snlaries. improving- the 
instil iitional ei|uipiiient. and general upkeep. • I 

If consolidation is not coiisidercil advisable, the organization of 
the (III lit Ilia at the State coilegi* and the State. school of niiues, in 
bamioiiy with the recommendations re.^peeting major and .service 
lines, will doiilith-ss elTect a large r(>duetion in the ^0.000 to $80,000, 
which is the exce.ss above a total oyiepiting expen.se Ipscd on a median 
]iei- ciipila eo.st of $275. 


Scciion II. SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS RELATING TO HIGHER 
■ • EDUCATION. - , ' 

7V(c imninrfi rrrommend<iiH>n of the commJffee involves the con- 
^ mitiJntion and irenttihl/shinnit 7n n: rcntrnl location of all three 
hyhev inxtitutloux and (h<>. cstahliskment , jmitihly at the nhandoned 
sites, of time junior (■ollrijis nnder the direction of the consoUdated 
viinrrsiti/. If the State oerci>ts siieh a oil difficulties of, 

du/dicafJoh disitpiiear. If. on the. other hand, it is not uuUing fer 
adopt .stah a pfUirp. it will he nevessarij to nssinn spe.ehal folds to the 
■envioii.s iiistihitioiis iiiul to suijijcst certain modifications In organisa- 
tion. / ;i. vka- of such unccrtaiilty the committee presents the. follow- 
in(f mihutitiitf rrrammnufofionH:'* 

]. Tlu* instruction in onj^iiuHiring now offorocl at the school of mines 
sljoultl he trunsfcrml to the State college. In place of the present 
school there shonhl be established n junior college' under the gi‘neral 
direction of the State university. 

2. The principle, of nmjor and service lines should be applied to 
higher educ-ution in the State, ns follows: Major lines^t the vState 
university should include liberal arts, law, me<licine, pharmacy, mn- 
hierce,. music, art, and the ti^ining of schodi, executive, school 
,. administrators, and secondary school teachers' ^other thatl those. 

- agriculturali hotiie, ^n6mi<».' and mdti^nal mi iS . w 
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Major lines at the State college should include agriculture and its 
related fields, home economics, cngir^eering', mining and metallurgy", 
and the training, of secondary school teachers and general super- 
visors in these subjects, 

3. Until conditions warrant it, gracfuate instruct h^i\ in advance of 
the masters degree should not be offered at either institution. 

4. Secomhiry instruction at the higher institutions should be dis- 
continued. This includes the following: (^) That offered by the 
preparatory departments at the State college and the school of mines. 

That offered by the department of music at the State university 
and the State college, (r*) That offered by the department of com- 
merce at the State university and the State college, (d) That offered 
by the school of agriculture at the State college, except to students 
of mature years. (<?) That offered to special students, except those 
who meet the regular entrance requirements or who are of mature age. 

' 5. To insure better articulation between* institutions of higher and 
secondary grade there 'should be provided an adequate system of 
high-school inspection and accrediting through the medium of the 
Shite departiii«nt of public instruction. Admission to the higher 
in^itutions should be granted to all graduates of approved four-year 
'high schools of the State and to candidates from other States who 
present certified credit foy work' equivalent to graduation from a 
four-year high school of the State. Conditional admission should be 
granted only to candidate^ who meet the general requipcment and 
who arc deficient in certain studies wliich arc regarded as prerequisite 
to^the chosen curriculum., In place of the present disjointed state- 
ment concerning prescribed subjects for admission and graduation 
there should be provided for each line of specialized study offered by 
the State s higher institutions a published statement showing what is 
believed to be appropWnte sequences of studies’ and an acceptable 
amount of coordinated work covering the. combined high schod and 
college periods. 

6. While South Dakota in‘ comparison with some other States 
has liberally supported higher education, it mjust continue to increase 

- its maintenance funds to provide for the growing^emands. To this 
end the State should provide a millage tax, as recommended in^ 
Chapter IX. The budget plan for the disbursement of funds within . 
* each institution should be generally adopted and other improvements 
in financiar procedure should be introduced. 

7. More'conlplete permanent records of students’ work and achieve- 
ment^ should be kept. The State college, after investigating the 
methods of other institutions, should revise its entire scholastic record 

^ \8. Ifhe functions of^the office of dean shpuld* be clearly defined and 
dhoultil include, Atoong responsiliility ioV .the 



formulation , of vrell-connect^d curricula and the development and 
maintenance of strong, teaching organizations. < 

9. A working standard should be adopted for teachers’ programs. 
In general an instructor should not carry more than 15 hours per 
week and the instructional load should be from 250 to 300 clock 
hours. 

Ij. A careful examination should- be made of the. courses offered 
by the higher institutions, with a view to determining, ♦first, the 
courses justifiably offered on the grounds that they meet real and 
worthy needs and are fOr the proper development of institutional 
aims; and third, the courses now offered that may be dispensed with 
on the ground that they are superfluous or that they practically 
parallel other courses- within the same or other departments. To 
mitigate the evil of small classes the administrative officers of each 
institution should give closer supervision to the departmental offer- 
ings. Special attention should be given to the possibilities of the 
alternative plan and to the possibility of reducing the mimber of 
similai- courses in departments showing an* excessive number of small 
enrollments. 

11. As opportunity olT^s in the employment of new memberfe of 
the instructional slaffs the officers of the higher institutions should 
secure men and women wliose qualificatibns are attested by the attain- 
ment of higher degrees’ received from institutions of standing and 
those whose qualifications include a capacity for productive scholar- 
ship. The administrative officers should guard against the dangers 
of educational inbreeding. 

12. 1 he State should establish a definite policy regarding salaries 
at the several institutions, including a salary ^hedule for faculty 
members from assistant professor to dean. The present practice 
of considering salary requirements in the same category as appro- 
priations involving buildings, expansions, or even equipment and 

. maintenance, should be discontinued. 

13. ith a view to developing. and maintaining efficient working 

.staffs, the administrative officers should give serious consideration 
- to. such matters ns opportunities for professional improvement, re- 
tiring allowances, comfortable living conditions, convenient and suit- 
able*office facilities, adequate working equipment, freedom of initia- 
tive, etc. ' 

. , THE rNiVERsrry, 


14. The college of law should be organized 


uji uie .uasis oi a rour- 






J 
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IG, The depart lueiit of education should be reorganized as a dis- 
tinct school of education in charge of a dean. Such an organizatipn 
^liould include u practice high school for supplying the facilities for 
practice teaching. 

Tin: sTATi: (oij^kck. ' 


17. The proportion of technical work retjuired for the agricultural 
curriculum should be increas-cd, especially in farm ^ili'chanics and 
agricultural engineering. 

18. Each of the agricultural departments should include all techni- 
cal experts in the subject concerned, whether engaged in teaching, 
research or extension. The practice of grouf>ing science experts, 
such ns soil chemists, dairy baetcriologists, etc., with the technical 
departments rather tliun with their rcii2)ec(ivc 'selence de2>artiucnts, 
should be discont imicd. 

19. The work in home, economics at the State college shoultl he 
ycorganized as a distinct division. 

20. Better facilities and increased api>ropriations arc rccxmimended 
for the library at the .s^ate college. 

21. The deaeher-training work at the State college should be ex- 
panded. To meet inuuediate needs the work may be organized as a 
department in the general service divisiop, with luajor options in 
Hgricuhiiral education, indiistriaj educiitioii, and home economics 
education. Sj^ecialists in the mothod.s of* leaching those subjects and 
in rural life should bo provided to woik in. close toucli with the 
respective divi.sions of the cfdicge. Adcajuate provision should be 
made for practice tcuchiiig. 




Cliaptoi* XXX. 

SUMMARY OF THE MOST IMPORTANT RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS CONTAINED IN FOREGOING CHAPTERS, CLAS- 
SIFIED AS LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Section I. LEGISLATIVE, 

1 . Tlu* cnlai’^eniont of tlie preset State board of regents of educa- 
tioii with tho following jxowoj’s fmtl dntie.s.; 

(^7) r<) retain and continue all tlio powers and duties now held 
under law for. the adrnini.'^lration of the State university, the Stale 
college*, and the S(;ile normal s<’liooLs. 

(h) To ha\e general oversight and control of-^he puhlic-school 
system hf the State. 

(c) To clioosg a superintendent of jmhlic instruction as the execai- 
live^oflicial of the State board of education and head of the States 
department'of edm’ation. 

(fh "I orojuiiH* Muifoi'in records and reports, in form to bo pres<'rilHal 
the superintendent of jniblic instniction, from all educational in.sti- 
tntions supported by the State, and from all other organizations do- 
ing educational work ro(’eiving State accroditinent and recognition. 

(e) ToVlassifv and standardize, under the direction^ of the State 
snpwintondcnt, the public schools of the State. 

(/) To prescribe tlie standards and courses of study for the. State 
normal schools, the educational depnrfincnts of the denominational 
col lege ,s and aciidtunies accredited under State law, and such otlier 
teaehor-l raining institutions as may he es^ddislu'd by law. 

(f 7 ) To adopt rules and regulations for the sanitary ins|>ection of 
schools and for tho physical examination of school children, and, in 
conjunction Avitli other State nutKoritie 8 „to see that the rules relating . 
to. school health, ccvnipulsorv education, and child conservation bo 
enfolded. 

(A). To have genctal control of the schools for the deaf anil the 
blind and the industrial soliool fOr l)oys and girls. 

(7) To Vet as a board of qpntrol for the State library and State 
historical collections. - , - 

(;) To transjuit to the governor and the State legislature a bienr 
ninl report covering alj the a^ivities of the university, ; the Stiite 
college a^4 te departn^t of pdhUc; instoictioa in nelatioa ^ 
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to nil public’ elementary ami secondary schools and the above-inen- 
tioned higher educational institutions*of the State, 

(4*) Tq perform such other duties and functions as are prescribed 
by law. • ’ \ 

2. The reorganization of existing school districts outside^f incor- 
porated towns and cities in the State as follows: 

(^0 disestablishment of all common-school districts as now 

orpnized in all counties with a school population of more than 2,000 
children of school age outside of present independent town and city 
districts' ; permissive disestablishment of all common-school districts 
in all other counties; and the establishment in lieu thereof of the 
county as a single school district. 

(^) The abolition pf tlie present district school boards in all 
counties of more than 2,000 children of school age outside of tho 
present inde]>endent town and city independent distrfets and organi- 
zation in lieu thereof in these and all other counties of county 
boards having the following powers and duties: 

(1) To enforce the laws relating to education and the rules and 

regulations of the State board of regents of education within their 
respective counties. * . . 

(2) To elect a county superintendent and appoint such deputy 
count}- superintendent and necessary supervising officials as may 
be provided for under law. 

(^1) To appoint one subdirector for each school community within 
their jurisdiction, provided the county is organized on the county- 
unit plan. ^ 

(‘^) To l^ vo direct charge of all county schools in counties of more 
than 2,000|||^ildren of school age and in such other counties as- take 
advantage of the county-unit act, including closing unnecessary 
schools, building new schools, consolidating schoojs, and conveying 
children to school at public expense, and organizing niral high 
schools, 

(5) To elect all teiicliers on nomination by the county superin- 
tendent. 

(C) To levy a uniform school tox on all the taxable property of tho 
county under legal limitations, and to expend the funds thus pro- 
cured to equalize educational advantages among all the school chil- 
dren of the county. ^ 

(7) To exercise. such other powers and duties not enumerated 
above but which are pi;^ribed by law. 

3. The improvement of school enrollment and daily, attendance 
by appropriate legisli^tion, as.^follqws: 

(a);To begin the ^hcoryear op January 1 of each year. and close 
the same* on thus ipakiag it.ppss the same 
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tonrliers throughout the growinjr season of the year, which shonld be 
the. most important session of rural schools. 

To lengthen the tcacliing year to a minimum of nine school 
months of 20 teaching dare each, .provided that the teaching hours 
may be shortened during the season or seasons of the year when 
pupils’ labor IS essential to-ngricultural and other industrial work. 

4. The improvement in stability and growth of the pubHc-schooi 
. system through the following definite modifications in the present 
system of taxation fonschool purposes: 

(n.) The adoption of the county as the unit of taxation; these 
funds when collected to be used to equalize educational advantages 
over the coiini y. ^ 

(^0 The local school compiunity to be aiitborized to levy taxes 
i»nd to issue bonds under legal limitations for extraordinary pur- 
poses only, such as erecting new buildings and procuring larger sites 
and school farms. 

(c) Ivewing of a State tax equivalent to not more than one-third 
of (he- whole school maintenance of the State (including the present 
pcrn'iancnt school fund). 

(r/) Adojition of a )iermanent niillage tax for the maintenance of 
the State’s higher educational institutions to he apportioned accord- 
ing to the needs of each institution to supplant the present legislative 
nppropriations. ^ 

(e) Adojdion of a new basis for the distribution of tlj^pre.^ent 
State permanent fund and future State taxes, ns follows: 

(1) The permanent fund to be distributed on the basis of aggregate 
daily attendance and the number of teachers employed, instead of 
as at present on the basis of school poimlation: provided that weak 
schools in sparsely sfttled sections of the State bo credited with not 
to exceed 2,000 attendance days in addition to their actual aggregate 
daily attendance. 

■(2) ,The proposed State taxes to be awarded for consolidation of 
schools, teacher training-in high school^, etc., only n#n the local 
school commu'nitics'have indicated their cooperation' bv affreeing to 
certain requirements made by law, a stipulation under v^ich mich 
aid may be received. 

f>. The improvement of rural education through. State aid on the 
following basis: ' ' 


(a) Thjjt no modem one-teacher school shall utilize less than 6 
a CIVS of land for grounds and experimental purposes, 

{'h) That every such school shall erect at community expense a 
cpttage on the premises for the teacher. ' , 

( c ) Thn'l ample facilities be; ptpvWed. for a sanitary; water supy 
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sanitary toilet and heating facilities as shall he rccoiumciuicd by the 
State l)oarVl of education. 

t>. The cstiihlishivient of the present small rural schools as njodern 
consolidated schools and lairal hi^h schools hy (<?) ]>assin^ ap])ropri- 
ate legislation l(K>kin^ toward estahlisliingf associated or trading-center 
school areas to (unbrace a central village and u numlK>r oY oullying 
schools; (/>) creating one county high school of agricultural typo 
in each county in the State, which may or luav not be one of the 
central schoob of an associat(‘d uiea; and (r) voting lil»oral Stat(‘ 
aid for V cix'^tion of any school plants and for maintenance. 

7. 'J'U'e iinprovtunent of teaching cpnditions by (a) cstahlishnient 
•of reasonable miuiimim salaries for ail tcachcfs: and (/>) scaling ail 

teachers salaries to the grade of certiiicate htdd, thus phuung a 
l)rcmium on such preparation. ^ • 

8. Jiu])rovingof teacher (pialifications by (//) increasing gradually 
the entrance rcfjuirements of the State normal schools and lengthoning 
their study courses; (h) eliminating the nioent third-grade certiii- 
cate; (c) discontinuing the issue of certificiitcs oh e.vafniuation *as 
soon as the norriial schools, the departltient of educatioirin the univer- 
sity, and the dej)ai'tmcnt of education in the State college, and other 
teacher training institutions have hecoine fully e<|ui])pe<:I to siip])lv 
all the ])i’ofes>ional teachers re<piired; and (f/) placing the inrninium 
re(]uirement f(»r i)ermission to teach at graduation from an accredited 
iour'Veai* high school or its equivalent and in additJon at least one 
year 'ft study aequirch at a professionnl school for teachers, the 
standard to go into effect not iKjforc Sei)temher, 1922. 

9. Increase in. supjib* of professional teachers byi{(a) organizing * 
teacher-training deparunents in not to exceed 20 fully equipped high 
schools and ndisti’ibuted over the State; the schools to organize the 
profe.ssional work in fifth-year classes and receive State aid^ (JA 
establishing well-equip])cd departments for rural teachers at all file" 
normal sdiools; (e) enlarging the facilities of the State agrpc.nltnral 
college to prepare teachers for vocational agriculture and home 
economics; (</)^granting State bonuses to teacJiers as awards for long 
service in a single coinimmity ; and (c) establishing a retirement fund 
for teachers. 

10. The division of the State Into extension service districts, one 
for each normal school, within' which each normal school shall or-' 
ganize an' extension service for the teachers of the State. 

11. The preparation of courses of study for the further training 
of teachers in service,dhe satisfaetory completion of which shall be 
necessary to secure a permanent licen^ to teacln 

12. Mqt*e liberal financial support of all the normal schools tp 
thej^ to:j^ target possible Quniber pf Wcluirs to,be* 

^ ^ -y ^ ^ [ 
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M Tli(^ impiovcnu'nt of hi^licr education in the State tlirou<;h the 
consolidation and rcostablislinient of a central location of all tliree 
hiirhcr educational institutions and establishment' probably at, the 
abandoned sites of .three junior jiormal colleges under the direction 
^ the consolidated university. If this policy Jbe accepted, all difti- 
cullic> of duplication will disappear, if, on the other liand, tljo 
State he unwilling to adopt such a policy, it becomes necessary to 
assign si)ccial fi.olds to the various educational institutioniv aifd to 
recommend certain inoditical ions in organization. In view of such 
uncertainty the committee |)resents the following substitute 3 ’ocom- 
inendations : 

(o) 1 he discontinuance of the school of mines in its present loca- 
tion and the transfer of the instruction in engineering to tlie State 
college. ^ 

(/>) X junior college to be established on the present site of the 
scliool ot mines uiuler the general direetioiyof the State university. 

Section 2. ADMINISTRATIVE. 

1. llie Stale superintendent of public instruction to he clothed 
Avith the followhig administrative ptHTrs and duties: 

(a) The Stale snj)erintendent of public instruction shall be the 
cxocuti\e oflicial of the Stale bf>;u'(l of regents of education and 
eculivc head of the Slate dei)artnicnt of education and shall enforce 
all the rules and regulations made in confonnity to law by the State 
board for thc^)ul)lit‘ elementary and secondary .schools, 

(A) ITc shall have super\ ision of all the ditferent divisyns of the 
State depiirtinent of education and shall l>e held resp<m'5(f)lo by the 
State lutard for the i>ro|)er administration of the duties of each suck 
subdivision.' 

(^') He shall, under the direction of the State board and in coopera- 
tion witli the heads of the State teacher-training institutions and in 
conformity with law, ^prepare courses of study for these training 
schools and prescribe methods and standards for the certification of 
teachers, and the validation of teaching credentials frowi other States, 
(d) He shall personally direct all educational activities wherein 
tlie State department of education, under hnOcooperaUis with the 
^ ]>residents and faculties of the higher educational institutions of the 
State. * • . 

(c) He shall have suclr'other poAvers and duties as under Ihav l>ol<»ng 
to the f)ffice of the State superintendent of public instruction, 

2, The county superintendent of schools to be clothed with the 
following powers and duties: ' ^ 

. (a) To act as executive officer of tiie county board of education and 
to 0xecute :uhder/t|(ieir dx^ ppliwi^;jdeterm * 

upon by the-Cidgnty^ - - ‘ I*- 
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(h) To act ns chief odncntional official of tlu* coimtvT i,n Khich 
capacity lie shall rcpres(*nt tlie county hom'd, i»f education: to have 
entire supervisory control of the cominon schools of |iis county. 

ir) see tliat the compdlsory-attcndaneo act enforced and the 
chiitl-welfai'o hnvsoheyed. 

{</) To nominate for ap]>oin^ment hy the county hoard 'of educa- 
tion one- deputy snjH'rintendent pi* prtifessional supcrvis<)i* for each 50 
schools within his county. 

(e) To supervise the classroom practieoof all county schools, either 
in ptMsoii or throu;zh his assistants. * * 

(/) do carry out all poli(T*s of the co^inty board of education:"to 
ha\(* ehar<r(V under the hoai'tl. of all county schools, includiiur eon'-, 
tinuation school ac^vities. ni^dit schools, part-time scln>ols. short 
courses. I'tc., undertaken for*the promotion (»f \ocational and other 
education witlpn the count v. A 

. (f/) To ha\e charge (d hcalTlv education in the comity s(’hools. in- 
olmlinp health inspection done in conjunction with the comity hoard 
ol liohh, and to diriu’t the work of the c<»unty fiiirse if such a one is 
appointed. \ 

(A) lo k('ep f)vll records of all educational activities within his 
jnrisdietioiK and t^ make loports from tinu* to time to the comity 
hoard of education iVfid to the State su|)crinteiuient of pnhlic instruc- 
tion. - ^ ' 

(/) To exammo Candidates for spocial teachers’ certificates. / 
r** pei'tonn sneh^other iliitie>> as hy law helon^ to the (dticc of 
county super iutendentf ^ 

Thb improveinent of school enrollment and daily attendance 
through — 

(^\ A eanTiil annual census of the school population in all school 
districts of the State to he nnule by the authorities now provided by 
law, hut iind(;r iniinediate supervision from the. State. de]>artino'nt of 
public instruction, on uniform blanks to be furnished by <lepart- 
-mont. The <*ensais to classify the school population as follows: 5 ko 
hS years, f> to 21^ears, over 8 and under 10 years, 6 to 14 years, and 
over 14 to 18 years. 

(A) More dfective enforcoincnts of the compulsory-attcndarfcc act 
through the medium of the county boards of education and the 
epunty sin)erintendents. 

(c) A system of rccoixls to be. provided by department of 

education, to be used in transferring childroifQ^iu community to 


community, that will make evasion of school att^dance iBapossible. 

4, The improvement of rural education through the adoption 
the State department^of ojjucation of minkmim stanc^ards foi* lyiod- 
lera :(a) Teacher with .specitjliz^ 

r rf rura^l^di^ W ^ 
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practical laboratory, in wliidi to prepare ninil people for their life 
work. . ■ " 

o. The enlar^cm(*nt of the facilities for preparing teachers in tho 
State normal scIkk)Is on .the following l)asis: » 

('0 Tlio normal school at Springfield to devote its energies chiellv' 
to prepariiig rural tcachei-s. ^ ‘ 

tyO 1 lie. normal schools at Madison and Sjiriiigfield to devote theiv 
cficrgies chiefly to i)rc])aring rural ami Other elementary leachci’s-and 
sj)ecial:snl)j(*ct siipen isoi*^. 

'^(^•) Jlie Xoifhern Normal and Indnsti-ial School at Aberdeen to 
devote, its ^mei-gies to in-eparing rural and other elementary teachens 
and siipeivisors, with special emphasis on industrial siiiiorvisors. - 
(■'. 1 he gradual incirasO of entrnnee reciuire.me.nts to graduation 
froni iu\ accredited four-year high st'hool. 

7. The graitting of no iiomial-.scluxil eertilieates after the spriiicr 
session of ]<)L'o for less than the, compjption of two ycai-s of normal 
woi-k above, high-schobl graduation. 

The award, after the spring session of iP'25. of a two-yonr coursf 
. norinaI->eIi(.dl diiilojiia for the completion of the two-ycai-s’ eouisio 
ahov(‘ high-school graduation, and of the adv'uiced normal-school 
diidoina for compUjtioii of throe-years’ “course, above high-school 
graduation/ * * . . 

'S. The provision 'by the normal schools for difTcrentiated coin-scs 
of study of two and three ycare above high-school graduation. ' ' 

10. I he cstahlishment of spi'cial sunimor and irregular courses to 
enable teachers in stirvicc to fulfill the new imulciaic and pi-ofessional' 
reciuircnients. 

^11. 'Ihe organizati m of specialized rural-school departments in 
connection wi^li each of the normal .schools. . . 

1*2. -Liberal increase in the salaries of all normal school instnic- ' 
tons. . ■ 

13. The reorganization of the department of education in the Fni- 
vcisity of .S<-.dh Dakota as a school of education in charge of a dean 
and faculty of education. 

n. The organization ot a practfee high school in connectiomwith 
the university departrrient of education. . ^ 

li). The enlargement 'of the department of education in the State 
college of agriculture to mM the new den^rnds made upon it tinder 
the Smith-Hiighes Act. 

16. The systematic inspection of the' a?credifcd "denominational 

• colleges and academics by the State dcpartftiehf of pulijic instnictton, ' 

17. The readjustment of certification privileges of the denomina-^ 
tipnal i^liools on the following, baifi^ . \ 


A 





for the completion of the four-year college course; that these schools 
abandon the six-year courses now offered because of luck of adequate 
practice sHiooI facilities. 

(A) That all the other colleges and academics now offering courses 
leading to State certificates and to first and second grade certificates 
improve their pruct ice-school facilities and enlarge their professional 
libraries under tho direction of the State dej^aftnient of public in- 
struction iii order to retain the certification privileges whicii thev 
now hold. ' 

18. The improvement of higher education in the State on the fol- 
lowing basis ; i • * 

The principles of major and service lines to bo applied to higher 
education in the State as followii: Major lines of the State iiniver- 
sit\ to include liberal arts, law, medicine, pharmacy, commerce, music, 
art, and the training of school executives, school administrators, aiul 
secondary school teacher# bt^r than those of agncnitural, home 
economics and industrial subjif^s. Major lines' at the State college to 
include agriculture and its allied fields, home economics, engineering, 
mining, metallurgy, and tile training of secondary school teachers 
and general supervisors in these subiccts. 

19. Graduate instruction in advance of the masters degree not to 
l)e offered at either institution until conditions warrant it. • 

20. Secondary instruction at the higher institutions to be discon- 
tinued. This to inchule the following: 

(r/) That offered by the ])reparatory departments at State college 
and school of mines. 

(7>) That offered by the departfnont of music at the StatC'Univer- 
sity anti tho State college. 

(r) That offered by the department of commerce at the State uni- 
versity and the State college. 

(d) That offei’cd by^the school of agriculture at the State college 
except to students of mature years. 

(e) That offered to special students except those who meet, the 
regular entrance recpiirements or who are of mature age. 

, 21*. For the improvement of the University of South Dakota. 

(a) The college of law to bo organized on a basis of a fow-year 
course. 

(b) The extension* work of the university to be more liberally sup- 
ported and more definitely organized and^ts policies conceriiing 
standards more clearly defined* "" 

(c) ,The departirient pf education to bo reorganized as a distinc-t 

school of- education in charge of ft dean and faculty of education to 
iticlude ^practice high school for supplying Tacililies for practice 
teaching. ^ — 



“22. For the improvcnicnt of the State college of agriculture and 
mechanic arts. 


(^7) The proportions of technical work required for the agricql- 
tiHjil curriciihini to he increased, especially in farm mechanics and 
agi'icultural engineering. 

(//) Fach agricultural department to include all technical experts, 
in the subjects concerned, whether engaged in teaching, research, or 
extension. The practice of grouping science exports, such as soil 
chemists, dairy bacteriologists, etc., with the technical i^epartments 
rather than with their respecti\T science departments to be discon- 
tinued. 

(c) The work in home economics at the State college to be reor- 
ganized as a distiiut division. 

((/) Betler facilities in increased appropriations to l)e devoted to 
the library at the State college. * 

(e) The teacher training work at the State college to be expanded, 
as stated in a previous chapter, , ^ 
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